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THE ARGUMENT. 


Advcnturci with ^Eolus the LcUrigons, and Circe. 

rssES arrives at the ijland of yF.olus, who gives 
him profperous winds, and inclcjes the adverfe ones in 
a hag, which his companions untying, they are driven 
hack again, and rejeSted. Then they fail Ir (he Lejlrigons, 
where they loje eleven Jhips, and with one only remaining, 
proceed to the ijland of Circe. Eurylochus is Jent firjl 
with fome companions, all which, except Eurylochus, are 
transformed into fwine. Ulyffes then undertakes tb^ 
adventure, u::d hy the help of Mercury, who gives him 
the herb Moly, (Jx ercomes the Enchantrefs, and procures 
the reft oration of his men. After a year's ftay with her, 
he prepares at her inftigation for his voyage to the infet nal 
fljadcs. P. 




NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


P OETRY is a mixture of Hi/lory and Fable ; the foundation 
is hidorical, becaufe the Poet does not entirely ncgleft truth; 
the reft is fabulous, becaufe naked truth vvoulJ not be fufficiently 
furpri'/ing; for the marvellous ought to take place, cfpecialjy in 
epick poetry. But it may be afleed, does not Ilomer offend againft 
all degrees of probability in thefc Epifodcs of the Sirens, Scylla 
and Charybdis, Cyclops and Antiphates ? How are thefc incredible 
ftorics to be reduced into the bounds of probability? It is true, 
the marvellous ought to be ufed in epick Poetry; but ought it to 
tranfgrcfs all power of belief? Ariftotle in his Art of Pcetty lays 
down a rule to juftify thefc incidents: A Poet, fays that author, 
czi^ht to prefer things tmpoJJ'tble, pro^Aded they are probable, before 
things pojfible, that are nevcrthelefs incredible. Chap. XV. This 
rule is not without obfeurity j but Monficur Dacler has explained 
it in his Annotations upon that author: a thing may be impoftible, 
and yet probable: thus when the Poet introduces a Deity, any 
incident humanly impofliblc receives a full probability by being 
aferibed to the fkill and power of a God: it is thus we juftify the 
ftory of the transformation of the ihip of the Pharacians into ^ 
rock, and the ftcet of ABneas into fea-nymphs. But fuch relations 
ought not to be too frequent in a poem ; for it is an cftabliftied 
rule, that all incidcjits which require a divine probability only, 
lliould be fo difengaged from the adlion, that they may be fub- 
ftradled from it without deftroying it; for inftance, if we omit 
the transformation of the fliip, the a6lion of the Odyfley will 
retain the fame perfeflion. And therefore thofc epifodes which 
arc nccefTary, and make eftential parts of the poem, ought to be 
grounded upon human probability j now the epifodes of Circe, 
Polypheme, the Sirens, &c. arc neceflary to the action of the 
Odyftey: but wdll any man fay they are within the bounds of human 
probability? How then lhall we folvc this difficulty? Homer 
artificially lias brought them within the degrees of it; he makes 
Ulyffes relate them before a credulous and ignorant affcmbly; he 
lets us into the charadcr of the Phaeacians, by faying they were a 
very dull nation, in the fixth hook. 

Where never Science rear’d her laurel’d head. 

It is thus tlic Poet gives probability to his fables, by reciting 
them to a people who believed them, and who through a lazlncfs 
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T^OTE ^x^RELIMINAR Y. 

of life were fond of romantick ftorlcs; ie adapts himfclf to his 
audience^ and yet even here he is not unmindful of his more in¬ 
telligent readers: he gives them> (obferves Boflu) in thefe fables 
all the pleafure that can be reaped from phyfical or moral truths, 
difguifed under miraculous allegories, and by this method recon¬ 
ciles them to poetical probability. 

There are feveral heads to which probability may be reduced ; 
either to divinity, and then nothing is improbable, for every thing 
is pofTible to a Deity; or to our ideas of things whether true or 
falfc: thus in the dclcent of Ulyfles into hell, there is not one 
word of probability or hirtorick trdth; but if we examine it by 
the idea? that the old world entertained of hell, it becomes pro¬ 
bable ; or lafily, we may have refpedt to vulgar opinion or fame; 
for a Poet is at liberty to relate a flilfhood, provided it be com¬ 
monly believed to be true. Wc might have recourfe to this lall 
rule, v.hich is likewife laid down by Ariifotle, to vindicate the 
Odydey, if there were cccafion for it; for in all ages fuch fables 
have found belief. 

I will only add, that Virgil has given a (an^on to thefe ftories, 
by inferting them in his Asneis; and Horace calls them by the 
remarkable epithet of fpecious miracles. 

** — — Ut fpeciofa dehinc miracula promat, 

** Antiphaten, Sxyllamque & cum Cyclope Charybdln.*^ 
Longinus calls thefe fables dreams, but adds, that they are the 
dreams of Jupiter; he likewife blames thofc epifodcs, becaufe in 
all of them there is much more fable and narration than adlion: 
which criticifm may perhaps be too fevere, if we confidcr that paft 
adventures are here brought into prefent ufe, and though they be 
not adtions, yet they are the reprefentations of aQions, agreeable 
to the nature of epifodcs. 

It may be queftioned if V Irgil is fo happy in the choice of the 
audience to which he relates many of thefe fables y the Cartha¬ 
ginians were not ignorant like the Phscacians: from whence then 
do his ilories receive their probability ? It is not fo cafy to anfwcr 
this objedion, unlefs we have recourfe to common fame: Virgil 
was not the author of them, Homer had eftablifhed them, and 
brought them into fame, fo that Virgil had common opinion to 
vindicate him, joined with Homer’s authority. P. 
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A t length we reach’d .^Eolia’s fea-glrt fhore 
Where great Hippotades the feeptre bore, 


NOTES. 

Vcr. 1. Wi reached Julia's JhhriJ\ It is difficult to diftinguiiti 
what is truth from what is fidion in this relation: Diodorus, wlio 
was a Sicilian, fpeaks of iEolus, and refers to this paflage: 
This is that iEolus, fays he, who entertained Ulyllhs, in his 
voyages; he is reported to have been a pious and juft prince, 
and given to hofpitality, and therefore iOataroK, as Homer 
expreftes it.** But whence has the fable of his being the 
governor of the winds taken its foundation ? Eullhthius tells us, 
that he was a very wife man, and one who from long obferwition 
could foretel what weather was like to fbllow: others fay he was 
an aftronomer, and ftudied chiefly the nature of the winds; 
and as Atlas from his knowledge in aftrology was fald to fuftain 
the heavens; fo iEolus, from his experience and obfervation, was 
fabled to be the ruler or diipofef of the winds. But what expli¬ 
cation can be given of this bag, in which he is faid to bind the 
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8 HOMEH’s ODYSSEY. bookx, 

A floating ille! high-rais’d by toil divine, 
Strong walls of brafs the rocky coaft confine. 


winds? EratoUhenes, continues £u(lathlus» laid pleafantly, that 
we fhall then find the places where UlyfTes voyaged, when we 
have difeovered the artift, or cobler, to» axvrlxt who fewed up 
this bag of the winds. But the reafon of the fiftion is fuppofed to 
be this: .^olus taught the ufe and management of fails, and 
having foretold Ulyffes from what quarter the winds would blow, 
he may be faid to have gathered them into a kind of enclofurc, 
and retained them as ufe fhould require. Diodorus explains it a 
little differently, lib. v. oi t«tok t»5i> tcjv Xf*'***' 
xff? iTTtiffY.yia-otir^oti^ aoro t» mvpoq •or^oa^rifA.cta’iai WipaTSTXprxora, 
niTfQXiyuit rti<; u ra/iAlav avefAUv fjLvdc/^ avi^n^i ; 

that is, “ He taught the ufe of fliils, and having learned from 
** obferving the bearing of the fmoke and fires (of thofe Vulcanian 
iflands) what winds would blow, he ufually foretold them with 
“ exadnefs, and from hence he is fabled to be the difpofer of the 
winds.*’ The words of Varro, quoted by Servius, are to the 
fame purpofe : f^arro autem dUit hunc injklarum regem fuijfci ex 
quarum nebulis ^ fumo l^idcania infulfc prtcdicem futura flabra 
*ventorum, ab imperitis •vifus eft ^^entos fud poteftale retinere, 

Polybius will not admit that this flory of iliolus is entirely fable j 
and Strabo is of the fame opinion, that UlyfTes was in the Sicilian 
Teas; and that there was fuch a king as i£olus, he affirms to be 
truth; but that he met with fuch adventures is, in the main, 
hdion. There may another reafon, as Kuflathius obferves, be 
given for the fi£lion of binding up the winds in a bag: they who 
pradHfed the art of incantation or charms, made ufe of the fkin of 
a dolphin, and pretended by certain ceremonies to bind or loofe 
the winds as they pleafed; and this pradice is a fufHcicnt ground 
to build upon in poetry. 

The folution alfo of Bochart is worth our notice: Homer bor¬ 
rowed the word AioXo« from the Phoenician Aol, which fignifies a 
whirlwind or tempeft, from whence the Greeks formed their word 
dtXAa; the Phoenicians obferving the king of this iiland to be very 
expert in foretelling the winds, called him king Aolin, or king 
of the winds and ftorms; from hence Homer formed a proper 
name and called him AieXcc, It muft be confefTed, that this folu- 
tion is ingenious^ and not without an appearance of pro];)abUity« 
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Six blooming youths, in private grandeur bred, 5 
And fix fair daughters, grac’d the royal bed: 

But having laid together what may be faid in vindication of 
this ftory of -/Eolus: Jullice requires that I Ihould not fupprcfs 
what has been obje6led againft it by no lefs a Critick than Lon¬ 
ginus : he obferves that a genius naturally lofty fometimes falls 
into trifling ; an inftance of this, adds he, is what Homer fays of 
the bag wherein vEolus inclofed the winds. Cap. vii. crept P. 

Ver. 3. J flouting ifle —] The word in the original is crPvfcrr?: 
fome take it, as Euflathius remarks, foj a proper name; but 
Ariilarchus believes Homer intended to ‘exprefs by it a floating 
ifland, that was frequently removed by eoncuflions and earthquakes, 
for it is feen fometimes on the right, at other times on the left 
hand: the like has been faid of Delos ; and Herodotus thus dc- 
feribes the ifland Echemis in the .Egyptian feas. Dionyiius, in 
his wfptiyy/CTK, affirms, that this ifland is not called by the name 
of cfXa’Ti, by reafon of its floating, but becaufe it is an ifland of 
fame, and much failed unto, or by navigators ; that is, 

or h Tocoi? KUfiivv, Or lying in feas of great 

navigation; but perhaps the former opinion of Ariflarchus ma)c 
be preferable, as it hc.il contributes to raife the wonder and admi¬ 
ration of the credulous ignorant Pliaeacians, which was the foie 
intention of Ulyfles. 

Thefe iflands were feven in number, (but eleven at this day) 
Strongyle, Hiera, Didyme, Hicefia, Lipara, Erycodes, and Phas- 
nicodes, all lying in the Sicilian feas, as Diodorus Siculus teftifics; 
but differs in the name of one of the iflands. 

Strabo is of opinion, that the ifland called by Homer, the 
vEolian, is Strongyle; XrfoFyvXy, ir* ^cLTVfos, tu 
hkIvctu, iilavOa Si tw AteXop oiKija-ect (patri* ** This ifland Strongyle 
abounds with fubterraneous fires, &c, and here uEolus is faid to 
have reigned.” Pliny agrees with Strabo, lib. iii. but Dacier 
underflands it to be Lipara, according to Virgil, Mn. lib. viiu 
but in reality the feven were all called the iEolian iflands. 

Infula Sicanium juxta latus, iEoliamque 
Erigitur Liparen, fumantibus ardiu faxis.” 

But why is it fabled to be furrounded with a wwll of brafs ? Eufta- 
thius fays, that this may proceed from its being altnoft inacceffible ; 
bat this reafon is not fafficient to give foundation to fuch a 



10 Home’s ODYSSEY. book*. 

Thefe fbns their lifters wed, and all remain 
Their parents’ pride, and plcafure of their reign. 


Bacier ofcfenres that it is thus deferibed, bccaufe of the fubfer- 
ranean fires, which from time to time break out from the entrail.^ 
of this ifland. Ariflotle fpeaking of Lipara,' which is the mod 
confiderable of the .^olian iflands, thus deferibes it ^ All night 

long the ifland of Lipara appears enlightened with fires.” The 
lame relation agrees with Strongyle, called Strombolo at this day. 

1 will take the liberty to propofe a conjedure, which may 
perhaps not unhappily ^ive a reafon of this fiftion of the wall of 
brafs, from this defeription of Ariflotle: all night fires appear 
(fays that author) from this ifland, and thefe fires falling upon the 
f^s, might cafl a ruddy refledlion round the ifland, which to 
navigators might look like a wall of brafs enclofing it. This is 
but a conjedurc drawn from appearances; but to write according 
to appearances is allowable in poetry, where a feeming or a real 
truth may be ufed indifferently. P. 

Ver. 5. Six hloming youthi^andfix fair daughters Diodorus 
Siculus mentions the names of the fix fons of iEoIus, but is filent 
concerning his daughters, and therefore others, who can find 
myfteries in the plaineft defeription, affure us, that this is not to 
be underftood hiflorically, but allegorically: i£olus reprefents 
the year, his twelve children arc the twelve months, fix of which 
are female, to denote thofe fix months in which the earth brings 
forth her fruits; by his fix fons the other months arc underflood, 
in which the feed is fown, or in which the herbs, fruits, &c. are 
nourifhed in order to produ£lion; thefe may therefore be called 
males. But this is to darken an author into myflery, not to ex*^ 
plain him. Dacier gives us another allegorical interpretation: 
the Poet makes him the governor of the winds, and gives him 
twelve children, thefe denote the twelve principal winds ; half of 
which children are males, half females; the males denote the 
winter winds, which as it were brood upon the earth, and generate 
iu increafe; the females thofe warmer fcafons of the year, when 
the more prolffick winds blow, and make the earth teem with 
fruitfulnefs: thefe children of i^olus arc in continual feafts in his 
palace ; that is, the winds arc continually fed by the exhalations 
from the earth, which may be called their food or nouriftiment; 
the brothers and fillers intermarry; this denotes the nature of the 
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All day they fcaft, all day the bowls flow round. 
And joy and mufick thro’ the ifle relbund: lo 
At night each pair on fplendid carpets lay. 

And crown’d with love the plcafures of the day. 
This happy port affords our wand’ring fleet 
A month’s reception, and a fafc retreat. 


Winds, which blow promifcuoufly, and one wind unites itfelf with 
another from all quarters of the world indifferently : the brothers 
and fiflers are faid to flecp by night together ; that is, the winds 
are ufually flill and calm, and as it were rell together, at that 
fealbn. But \v hat occafion is there to have recourfe to an uncertain 
allegory, when fuch great names as Polybius, Strabo, and Diodorus 
adure us, that this relation is in part true hiflory; and if there 
was really fuch a king as yEolus, why miglit lie not be a father of 
fix fons and as many daugliters ? J fhould prefer a plain hiftory to 
a dark allegory. * 

Vcr. 7.] More dlfllnflly, perhaps: 

'I'hcfc, nvcJiied to the fons, at home remain. 

Vcr. 9. Ml day they fcaft, - 

- and TKuftck through the ifte rcfou?idsJ\ 

Homer was not unac-iija^i.red with the wonders related of this, 
ifland Lipara. ‘‘ In this illand, fays Arillotle, a monument is 
reported lo be, of which they tell miracles : they afllire us that 
‘‘ they hear ifiliing from it the found of timbrels or cymbals, 
plainly and dillindly.” It is eafy to perceive that this is founded 
upon the noife the fires make which are inclofcd in the caverns in 
this illand, and that Homer alludes tothcantient name of it, which 
in the Phanician language (Mcloginin, as Bochart obferves) figni* 
fics the land of thofe who play upon inftruments. We learn from 
Callimachus, in his Hymn to Diana, that Lipara was originally 
called Meligouius. She {Dia?ia) ^ivent to find out the Cyclops : Jhe 
found them in Lipara, for that is the name the ifte no^ hears, hut 
antiently it ^as called Meligounis ; they n,vere lahouring a huge mafs 
of red hot iron, ^c. So that Homer is not all invention, but 
adapts his poetry to tradition and antient ftory. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 10.] I know not what could lead him to this nccdlefs 
deviation. His author dilates : 

And joy and mufic thro* the dom wfound. 



t4 HOMiiR’s ODYSSEY, hookx. 

Full oft’ the monarch urg’d me to relate 15 
The fall of Ilion, and the Grecian fate; 

Full oft’ I told: at length for parting mov’d; 
The king with mighty gifts my fuit approv’d. 
The adverfe winds in leathern bags he brac’d, 
Comprefs’d their force, and lock’d each ftruggling 
blaft: 20 

For him the mighty Sire of Gods affign’d 
The tempeft’s lord, the tyrant of the wind; 

His word alone the lift’ning ftorms obey. 

To fmooth the deep, or fwcll the foamy fea. 
Thefc in my hollow Ihip the monarch hung, 25 
Securely fetter’d by a filver thong; 

But Zephyrus exempt, with friendly gales ) 
He charg’d to fill, and guide the fwclling fails: C 
'Uare gift! but oh, what gift to fools avails ! 3 
Nine profp’rous days we ply’d the lab’ring 
oar; 3^ 

The tenth prefents our welcome native fhore: 


Vcr. 17.] So Chapman : 

The fit time come, when I difmiflion —. 

Vcr. 19.] The vicious rhyme and open vowel may be fuper- 
feded thus: 

Each adverfe wind a leathern hag made faft. 

Ver. 23.] Thus ? to mend the rhymes: 

His word alone the lill'ning deeps obey. 

To fmooth thcy 3 <rg/, or fwpll the watr^y nvay, 

Ver. 28.] Or thus ? 

To guide fi^rjhip he charg’d^ and fwill our hub. 
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The hills dilplay the beacon’s friendly light. 

And rifing mountains gain upon our fight. 

Then firft my eyes, by watchful toils oppreft. 
Comply’d to take the balmy gifts of reft; 3; 

Then firft my hands did from the rudder part, 
(So much the love of home poffefs’d my heart) 
When lo ! on b<rard a fond debate arofe; 

What rare device thofe vcflels might enclofe ? 
What fum, what prize from iEolus I brought ? 49 
Whilft to his neighbour each exprefs’dhis thought. 


Ver. 32. The hills dij^lay the beacon's friendly H^ht,] EuHathms 
obferves, that thefe fires were a kind of beacons kept continually 
burning to dircdl navigators; the fmoke gave notice by day, the 
light of the flame by night. Ithaca was invironed with rocks, and 
confequently there was a neceflity for this care, to guide fea-faring* 
men to avoid thofe rocks, and to point out the places of landing 
with fecurity. 

But is it not an imputation to the wifdom of UlyfTes, to fuffer 
himfelf to be furprifed with fleep, w'hen he was almofl ready to 
enter the ports of his own country ? And is it not probable that 
the joy he mull be fuppofed to receive at the fight of it, fliould 
induce him to a few hours watchfulnefs ? It is cafier to defend his 
fleeping here, than in the thirteenth of theOdyfley; the Poet 
very judicioufly tells us, thatUIyfles for nine days together almoU 
continually wak’d and took charge of the vcflel, and the word 
xfKfAyiuTct Ihews that nature was wearied out, and that he fell into 
an involuntary ^epofe ; it can therefore be no diminution to his 
charadlcr to be forced to yield to the calls of nature, any more 
than it is to be hungry: his prudence and love of his country 
fufiiciently appear from the care he took through the fpacc of 
nine days to arrive at it; fo that this circumilance mull be im¬ 
puted to the infirmity of human nature, and not to a defe^ of 
care or wifdom in UlyfTes. P* 

Ven 39.] We fliould fubftitutc— 
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Say, whence, ye Gods, contending nations ftrive 
Who moft fliall pleafe, who moft our hero give ? 
I.ong have his cofFers groan’d wdth Trojan {polls ; 
Whilfl: we, the wretched partners of his toils, 45 
Reproach’d by want, our fruitleis labours mourn. 
And only rich in barren fame return. 

Now ^^olus, ye fee, augments his ilore : 

But come my friends, thele myffick gifts explore. 
They laid : and (oh curs’d fate !) the thongs un¬ 
bound ! 50 

The gufliing tempeft fweeps ,the ocean round; 


Ver, 46.] Faulty rhymes! \ would propofe a fuhrtituiion : 

Through the long pilgrimage, vith empty h;ind 

Come, unrewarded, to our native land. 

Ver. 49.] I would borrow a term from Cgilby, and thus 
modify the verfe: 

But come, this mine of precious wealth cvpiore. 

Ver. 50. They faid: and {oh cursed fate !) the thongs unhound.\ 
This relation has been blamed as improbable; what occafion was 
there to unbind the bag, when thefe companion? of Ulyffcs might 
have fatisfied their curiofity that tl>erc was no ircafiire in it from 
the lightnefs of it? But Homer himfelf obviates this objcflion, 
by telling us that 4^olus faHeped it in tjie veHcl, as Eullathiud 
obferves, 

Nij/ hi yXvf If J aarihi — — 

BoflTu gives the moral of this fable or allegory, cap. x. lib. i. By 
the winds inclofcd in the bag, into which the companions of 
Ulyfles were fo unwife as to pry, is to be underftood, that we 
ought not to intrude into thofe myfterics of government which the 
prince intends to keep fecrct; the tempeHs and confufions raifed 
by the loofing the winds, reprefent the mifehiefs and diforders 
rtat arife from fuch a vain curiofity in the fubjetl: a wife people 
permit the winds to reft without molcftation, and fatisfy them- 
fclves with thofe that the prince is plcafed to relcafe, and believe 
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Snatch’d in the whirl, the hurried navy flew. 
The ocean widen’d, and the fiiores withdrew. 
Rous’d from my fatal fleep, I long debate 
If ftill to live, or defp’rate plunge to fate; jj 
Thus doubting, proftrate on the deck I lay, 

’Till all the coward thoughts of death gave way. 

Meanwhileour veflels plough the liquid plain,T 
And fbon the known ./^lolian coaft regain, > 
Our groans the rocks remurmur’d to the main. 3 
We leap’d on fliore, and with a fcanty feaft 61 
Our third and hunger haftily reprefs’d ; 

That done, two chofen heralds ftrait attend 
Our fecond progrefs to piy royal friend; 


them to be th^ moft proper and afeful. But whatever judgment 
is pafTed upon this explication, it is certainly an inllance of the ill 
confequences of avarr.-, and unfcafonablc curiofity. P, 

Ver. 55;. If ftill to live, or dejfrate plunge to fateJ\ We ought 
not to infer from this paHage, that Homer thought a perfon might 
lawfully take away his own life to avoid the grcatell dangers; 
what UlyiTes here fpeaks arifes from the violence of a fudden 
paffion, and gives us a true piflure of human nature: the wifed 
of men are not free from the infirnuty of pailion, but reafon 
correfls and fubdues it. This is the cafe in the inflance before 
us; Ulyfles has fo much of the man in him as to be liable to the 
palTion of man; but fo much virtue and wii'dom as to retrain and 
govern it. p, 

Ver. 57.] For this line Homer fays only. 

But refolute 1 bore : 

fo that our Poet feems to liave taken a hint from Dacicr: Jc 
“ pris ce dernier parti comme Ic plus digne de l^hommc.” 

Ver. 6o.] Our tranflator has here interwoven his favourite 
thought: for his original had fimply given, 

T? T* r* “ aud my comrades groan’d* 
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And him amidft his jovial fbns we found ; 6, 

The banquet {learning, and the goblets crown’d: 
7’herc humbly flopp’d with conlcious ihame and 
awe, 

Nor nearer than the gate prefum’d to draw. 

But foon his fbns their well-known guefl defcry’d. 
And flatting from their couches loudly cry’d, 70 
Ulyflcs here ! what daemon cou’dfl thou meet 
To thwart thy pafTagc and repel thy fleet ? 

Wafl thou not furnifh’d by our choiccfl care 
For Greece, for home, and all thy foul held dear! 
Thus they; in iilence long my fate I mourn’d, 75 
At lenffth thefc words with accent low return’d. 

O 

Me, lock’d in flcep, my faithlefs crew bereft 
Of all the bleffings of your god-like gift I 


Vcr. 65.] Or thus, with more melody and vigour, as well as 
clofenefs: 

My royalfriend ^ith *wife and fons we found, 

Ver. 67,] Our Poet indulges his fancy here. Thcfe four 
verfes correfpond to the fubjoined i^Mo of Homer: 

Come to the manfion, by the threfti-hold pods 

We fate: ama^i’d they view’d, and thus enquir’d. 

Vcr. 73.] The rhymes are inaccurate; but I forbear to fpecify 
every inftance of this kind, that I may not difguft the reader; 
cfpecially as fimilai imperfeftions, and of the fame words, have 
been noticed fo often in the courfe of thcfe remarks. No lefs 
ikan/owr couplets come together in this place, juftly ccnfurablc 
on this account. 

Ver. 75.] This couplet is amplified, with mifrcprefenlation, 
from the following line: 

Thus they; and I, with forrow wrung, rcply’d. 
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Rut grant, oh grant our lofs we may retrieve; 

A favour you, and you alone can give. 80 

Thus I with art to move their pity try’d. 

And touch’d the youths; but their ftern fire re- 

ply’d. 

Vile wretch, be gone ! this inftant I command 
Thy fleet accurs’d to leave our hallow’d land. 
His baneful fuit pollutes thele blels’d abodes, 8j 
Whofe fate proclaims him hateful to the Gods. 

Thus fierce he faid: we fighing went our way. 
And with delponding hearts put off to fea. 


Vcr. 83. Vile nxiretch^ be gone ! —] This unhofpitable chara6ber 
of iEolus may feem contrary to the humane difpofition which 
Homer before aferibed to him; he therefore tells us, that UlyfTcs 
appeared to him to be an objc6l of divine vengeance, and that to 
give him alfiftance would be to againft the will of the Gods. 
But, obferves EuflathiMs. ts not this an ill-chofen relation to be 
made to the Phseacians, a;, tiie Criticks have remarked, and might 
it not deter them from aflilling a man whom iEolus had rejeded 
as an enemy to the Gods ? He anfwers, that it was evident to 
the Pha.*acians, that UlyiTes was no longer under the difpleafure 
of heaven, that the imprecations of Polyphemc were fulfilled; 
he being to be tranfported to his own country by ftrangers, 
according to his prayer in the ninth of the OdylTey, and confe- 
quently the Phaeacians have nothing to fear from the ailillance 
which they lend UlyiTes. P, 

Ver. 85.] On account of thefe defedive rhymes, 1 prefer 
Chapman: 

Away, and with thee go the word of woes. 

That feek’d my friendihip, and the Gods thy foe& 

Ver. 87.] Or thus ? for reafons fo often dated : 

Thus fierce he faid, and left my creju to weep* 

With hearts defponding we regain the deep* 

Vot. 111 . 
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The Tailors {pent with toils their folly mourn. 
But mourn in vain; no prolpe£t of return. 90 
Six days and nights a doubtful courie we fteer, 7 
The next proud Lamos’ ftately tow’rs appear, f 
And Laeftrigonia’s gates arile diftind in air. ' 
The {hepherd quitting here at night the plain. 
Calls, to fucceed his cares, the watchful Twain; 95 


Unceajing toil had Jpent my finking train ; 

I'hey mourn their foUy, but thiy mourn in vain. 

Vcr. 91.] Thus Ogilby: 

Six days, and nights, through briny waves fteer 
The feventh, to us king Lamus walls appear, 

Vcr. 93.] Or, with a proper rhyme, 

And Lreftrigonia’s plains their bofom rear. 

Vcr. 94. The Jhepherd quitting here at night the planty &c.]. 
This paffage has been thought to be very difficult; but Euftathius 
makes it intelligible; the land of the Lxftrigons was fruitful, and 
fit for pafturage; it was the pradice to tend the Iheep by day, 
and the o>:cn by night; for it was infefted by a kind of fly that 
was very grievous to the oxen by day, whereas the wool of the 
iheep defended them from it: and therefore the (hepherds drove 
their oxen to nafture by night. If the fame (hepherd who watched 
-the (beep by day, could pafs the night without deep, and attend 
the oxen, he performed a double duty, and confcqucntly merited 
a double reward. Homer fays, that the ways of the night ard 
day were near to each other, that is, the pallures of the Ihcep 
and oxen, and the ways that led to them were adjacent; for the 
(hepherd that drove Ids flocks home, (or as Homer 

expreffes it,) could call to the herdfman, who drove his herds to- 
paflure, or and be heard with eafe, and therefore the 

roads mud be adjoining. 

Crates gives us a very different interpretation: he afferts that 
Homer intended to exprefs the fituation of the Lxllrigons, and 
affirms that they lay under the head of the dragon, 

(which Dacier renders the tail of the dragon) according 

to Aratus, 
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But he that (corns the chains of fleep to wear. 
And adds the herdlinan’s to the (hepherd’s care, 


—— —- Ukpott 

Miayoy\ai dpxloy^oci 

which Tully thus tranflates. 

Hoc caput hie paullum fefe fubitoque recondit 
** Ortus ubi atque obitus partem admifeentur in unam.” 

If this be true, the Poet intended to exprefs that there was 
fcarcc any night at all among the LacHrigons, according to that 
of Manillas, 

“ Vixque ortus, occafus erit*^ ■— — 

But how will this agree w’ith the fituation of the Laeftrigons, 
who were undoubtedly Sicilians, according to the diref> affirma¬ 
tion of Thucydides, lib. vi. of his Hillory ? Befidcs if La^ftri- 
gonia lay under the head of the dragon, Ulyfles mull have fpent 
feven months inllead of feven days, in failing from the iEolian 
iflands to that country. Neither is there any ncceffity to have 
recourfe to this folution; for what fignifics the length or fhortneis 
of the day to the double wages of the Ihepherds, when it was t 
paid to him who took upon him a double charge of watching the 
whole day and night, »liich comprehends the fpace of four and 
twenty hours; which alone, whether the greater part of it was 
by night or day, entitled the fhepherd to a double reward f I 
therefore ihould rather chufe the former interpretation, with which 
Didymus agrees. Nvielfprotl, tofxai ilyvf tia-t moMua 

that is, both the night paftures, and thofe of the day, are adja- 
cent to the city.*' 

It is evident that the I.ajftrigons alfo inhabited Formic, a city 
of Campania near Cajeta : thus Horace, lib. iii. Ode 17, 

^li vetuflo nobilis ab Lamo- 

Audlore ab illo ducit originem 
** Qui Formiarum ina^nia dicitur 
** Princeps” — — 

It was called Hormia?, according to Strabo, O'lpfAiAi, Aaxa'»ixc» 
xlta-fAet, OpfAtut XiyofAuop to ivopfjiot: that is, “ Formise was built 

“ by a Laconian, called alfo Hormite, from its being an excellent 
fiacion for Slips,” Tully had this place in view in his cpillle 

C z 
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So near the paftures, and fo flioct the way. 
His double toils may claim a double pay. 

And join the labours of the night and day. lo® 


to Atticus^ lib. ii. epid. 13. Si <vero in hanc T>jXf9rt;Xoi», ^veneris 
?Mirfvyotlxv, Formias dico. And Pliny to the fame purpofe, lib. iii® 
cap. 5. Oppidum F^rmia^ Hormi/e ante didum^ ut exij}imageran- 
tiqua Laftrigonum fedes. But how will this agree with Homer, 
who places them in Sicily, whilft Tully and Pliny place them in 
Campania in Italy ? 

Dacier anfwers, that they were originally Sicilians, as appears 
from Pliny, lib. iii. cap. 8. Flumina Symathus^ ^erias\ intus^ 
Lajlrigonii campi ; oppidum^ Leontini, And why might not thefe 
Leftrigons, or a colony of them, leave Sicily to fettle in Italy, at 
it is evident the Phxacians had done, and fixed in Corcyra ? 
Bochart’s opinion concerning this nation is not to be negle^ed; 
the words Laflrigons and Leontines arc of the fame import; 
laftrigon is a Phoenician name, lai$ tire am ^ that is, a devouring lion ; 
this is rendered literally by the Latin word leontinum, and both 
denote the favage and leonine difpofition of this people; the word 
lamus is alfo of Phoenician extradV: laham, or lahama, dgmficf 
a devourer ; from hence probably was derived that Lamia, who 
devoured young infants, mentioned by Horace in his Art of 
Poetry. 

Nec pranfac Lamix vivum puerum extrahat alvo.” 

We are informed that there was a queen of Lybia of that name, 
by Diodorus Siculus; fhe was a perfon of great beauty, but oT 
great barbarity. P. 

It is moll apparent to me, that Homer means to deferibe a 
country, in which the twilight was fo powerful, and the interval 
of total darknefs fo tranfitory, that the flocks continued feeding 
day and night. Upon this notion (whether the hillorical propriety 
will hold, or not, upon any explanation; of which Homer’s accu¬ 
racy will fcarce admit a doubt) the paflage is obvious at once, and 
pcrfcdlly intelligible. The following attempt is literal; 

To fhepherd, unremitting, fhepherd calls; 

Alternate yields the flock, alternate feeds^ 
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Within a long recefs a bay there lies, 

Edg’d round with cliffs, high pointing to the 
Ikies; 

The jutting fhores that fweU on either fide 
Contract its mouth, and break the rufhing tide. 
Our eager failors feize the fair retreat, 105 

And bound within the port their crowded fleet; 
For here retir’d the finking billows fleep. 

And fmiling calmnefs filver’d o’er the deep. 

I only in the bay refus’d to moor. 

And fix’d, without, my halfers to the Ihore. 110 


There, could a man keep (leeplefs, he might gain 
A double hire, now herds, now tending Ihecp 5 
So clofe the confines of the day and night! 

Vcr. 105.] Ogilby has a good couplet here: 

'fhere in clofc order the whole navy lay. 

And fil’d the boioin of the winding bay. 

Vcr. 109. J only in the bay refused to moor.'\ It may appear at 
the firft view, that UlyfTes took more care of himfelf than of his 
companions; and it may be afked, why did he not reftrain them 
from entering the bay, when his caution plainly fhews that he was 
^pprehenfivc of danger ? Had he more fear than the reft of the 
company? No; but a greater forefight; a wife man provides as 
far as lies within his power againft all contingencies, and the 
event Ihews, that his companions w^ere rafh, and he wife to aft 
with fo much circiimfpeftion; they ftayed not for command, and 
therefore were juiHy punilhed for afting precipitately without the 
direftion of their general and king. P. 

Thus, more faithfully, and with a better rhyme : 

1 outfivardsf to the ^erge, my *vejfel bore ; 

And ty^d my haulfers to the rocky fhorc. 

c 3 
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From thence we climb’d a point, whofe airy 
brow 

Commands the profpea: of the plains below ; 

No tracks of beafts, or figns of men we found, 
But fmoky volumes rolling from the ground. 
Two with our herald thither we command, nj 
With fpeed to learn w hat men poflelVd the land. 
They went, and kept the wheel’s fmooth beaten 
road 

Which to the city drew the mountain wood; 
When lo ! they met, befide a cryftal fpring. 
The daughter of Antiphates the king ; i*o 


Vcr. III.] Or, for more reafons than one; 

A rugged point 1 climb, whofe airy brow—, 

Vcr. 117.] Or thus: 

They went, and kept the wheel’s fmooth-beaten 
Where cars their timber to the t(h-wn convey, 

Vcr. 120. The daughter of Antiphates, &c.] It is not evident 
from whence UlyfTes had the knowledge of thefe particulars; th^ 
perfons whom he fent to fcarch the land periflied in the attempt; 
or were deftroyed with the fleet by the La:ftrigons: how then 
could this relation be made to Ulyfles ? It is probable that he had 
his information from Circe or Calypfo, for Circe in the fequel of 
the Odyfley tells UlyfTes, that fhe was acquainted with all the 
fufferings that he had undergone by fea; and if fhe, as a GoddcA, 
knew his adventures, why might fhe not relate to him thefe parti¬ 
culars ? Homer a little lower tells us, that the Lxflrigons trans¬ 
fixed (oTilpoirfc) the companions of UlyfTej*, and then carried them 
away on their weapons like fo many fiflies; others prefer Upoylsf, 
that is, connefting them together like a range of fiflies; both 
which very well exprefs the prodigious ftrength of thefe giants: 
others chufe the word uaTrulfoyla^, or, “ they eat them yet alive 
{palpitantes) like fifhes,” The preference is fubmitted to the 
reader. Eujiathius, 
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She to Artacia’s filver flreams came down, 
{Artacia’s ftreams alone lupply the town:) 

The damiel they approach, and afk’d what race 
The people were ? who monarch of the place ? 
With joy the maid, th’ unwary ftrangers heard. 
And fliew’d them where the royal dome ap¬ 
pear’d. ii6 

They went; but as they ent’ring faw the queen 
Of fize enormous, and terrifick mien, 

(Not yielding to fome bulky mountain’s height) 
A fudden horrour ftruck their aking fight. 130 
Swift at her call her hulband Icour d away 
To wreak his hunger on the deftin’d prey; 


I will only add, that poflibly the relation of the barbarity of* 
Polyphen*j, and Antiphates, with refpeft to their eating tlic flefli 
of men, may not be cnt:re1)r fabulous ; modern hiftory afTures us« 
that ravages have been found in parts of the world lately difeo- 
yered, who eat the bodies of their enemies: it is therefore no 
wonder that the more polite and civilized nations of antiquity, 
looked upon fuch men as monfters, and that their poets painted 
them as fuch, or perhaps aggravated the ferte, or fiercenefs of 
their features, ftruck with.horrour at their brutal inhumanity. P. 

Ver. 130.] More accurately. 

They view with horrour the detelled fight; 
which would make a flight corre6lion neceffary in verlc izy# 

-but, as they enter* faw the queen. 

Dryden, in his State of Innocence, iv. i. 

Their glory fhoots upon my aking fenfe: 
as Gray in his Bard: 

Vifions of ghry f (pare my aching Jight* 

C 4 
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One for his food the raging glutton flew, 

But two rufli’d out, and to the navy flew. 

Balk’d of his prey, the yelling monfter flies. 
And fills the city with his hideous cries; 136 

A ghaftly band of giants hear the roar. 

And pouring down the mountains, croud the 
Ihore. 

Fragments they rend from off the craggy brow. 
And dalh the ruins on the Ihips below : 140 

The crackling veflels burft; hoarfe groans arife. 
And mingled horrours echo to the Ikies; 

The men, like fifti, they ftuck upon the flood. 
And cram’d their filthy throats with human food. 
Whilfl: thus their fury rages at the bay, HS 
My fword our cables cut, I call’d to weigh; 
And charg’d my men, as they from Fate would fly. 
Each nerve to ftrain, each bending oar to ply. 


Ver. 138.] Or, with mpre energy, perhaps, and propriety: 

Pour through the ftreelSf and thicken to the (horc. 

Ver. 139.] Or thus: 

They rend huge fragments from the craggy brow. 

Ver. 141.] Or, with greater accuracy : 

Groans of crujh'd men and z\9sM\Xi% Jhips arife. 

In mingled tumult echoing to the (kies. 

Ver. 146.] They could not wigh^ if the cables were cut. 
Ogilby is not amifs: 

Their oars I bid them ply, their live? to fave. 

Death at their heels: they brufh the briny wave. 

And foon our (hips the open fea enjoy’d; 

But all the reft the La:ftrygons deftroy’d. 
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The failors catch the word, their oars they feize. 
And fweep with equal ftrokes the fmoky leas ; 1 50 
Clear of the rocks th’ impatient veflel flies; 
Whilft in the port each wretch encumber’d dies. 
With earneft hafte my frighted failors prefs. 
While kindling tranfports glow’d at our luccefs; 
But the fad fate that did our friends deftroy 155 
Cool’d cv ry breaft, and damp’d the riling joy. 

Now dropp’d our anchors in th’ ^aean bay. 
Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the day; 


Ver. 158. Where Circe thuelt.^ Hefiod in his Theogony agrees 
with Homer as to the genealogy of Circe and ^Eetes. 

y axai;ia>}i rixi uxeatlnt 

K'ifxvt Tf 

That is, ” Perfeis the daughter of Oceanus bore to Phsbus, 
“ Circe and king vEetes.” But why are they &bled to be the' 
offspring of the fun ? Euftathius anfwers, either from their high 
birth, as the great perfonages of antiquity were called Atofinr;, or 
the fons of Jupiter, and the fun in the antient mythology repre- 
fented that deity; or from their extraordinary beauty, which 
might be compared to the fun, or from their illuftrious aAions. 
But perhaps the whole might be derived from the way of fpeaking 
among the orientals; at this day we are informed from the beft 
hiftorians, that fuch language prevails in the eaftern countries, and 
kings and great perfonages are called the brothers or offspring of 
the fun. 

This Mxa is a mountain or promontory in Italy: perhaps 
originally an ifland, and ftill keeping the refemblance of it. Thus 
Procopius, Gothicorum, lib. i. Cerceium baud medico traSu in mare 
ferreaum iufuU J^eciem fert, tarn praUrnavigmtibut quam itrrtftri 
itinere prceiereuntibus: and Strabo, lib. v. K.yx«.o* i!(e< 

SaAorhi ri itj Jxiiri. But is the relation that Homer makes of this 
ifland, and of Circe, agreeable to truth ? Undoubtedly it is not; 
but Homer was very well acquainted with the ftory of Medea', 
and applies what was reported of that enchantrefs to Circe, and 
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Her mother Perse, of old Ocean’s ftrain. 

Thus from the Sun delcended, and the main ; 160 
(From the fame lineage ftern iEsetes came 
The far-fam’d brother of th’ enchantrefs dame) 
Goddels, and queen, to whom the pow’rs belong 
Of dreadful magick, and commanding long. 
Some God direfting, to this peaceful bay 165 
Silent we came, and melancholy lay, 

Spent and o’erwatch’d. Two days and nights 
roll’d on. 

And now the third fucceeding morning fhone. 

I climb’d a cliff, with fpear and fword in hand, 
Whofe ridge o’erlook’d a fhady length of land; 

gives the name of JExa to the ifland of Circe, in rcfemblance to 
iEa, a city of Colchos, the country of Medea and iEetes. That 
Homer was not a Granger to the ftory of Medea is evident, for 
he mentions the ftiip Argo in the twelfth OdylTcy, in which Jafon 
(ailed to Colchos, where Medea fell in love with him; fo that 
though Circe be a fabled deity, yet what Homer fays of her, was 
applicable to the charadier of another perfon, and confequently a 
juft foundation for a ftory in poetry. With this opinion Strabo 
agrees. P. 

Ver. 163.] This couplet correfponds to a verfe of his author, 
which may be verbally given thus: 

Melodious, fair-trefs'd Circe, goddefs dire! 

Ver. 167.] Somewhat more clofely, thus: 

ConfunCd *with cares. Two days —. 

Ver. 168.] I would avoid the jingle by fubftituting, 

— — the third fuccejjyve morning (hone. 

Ver. 169. 1 climVda cliff,'] Scaliger, lib. v. of his Poeticks 
obferves, that there is a general refemblance between Ulyfles in 
Homer, and ABneas in Virgil, and that i£neas a£ls in the fame 
manner as UlyiTes. 
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To learn if aught of mortal works appear, 171 
Or chearful voice of mortal ftrike the ear ? 
From the high point I mark’d, in diftant view, 
A ftream of curling Imoke, alcending blue, 

And Ipiry tops, the tufted trees above, 17j 

Of Circe s palace bofom d in the grove. 

Thither to hade, the region to explore. 

Was firft my thought: but Ipeeding back to fliore 
I deem’d it beft to vifit firft my crew. 

And fend out fpies the dubious coaft to view. 180 
As down the hill I fblitary go. 

Some pow’r divine who pities human woe 


--exire, loco/que 

** Explorare novos, quas vcnto acce/Terit oras, 

** Qui tcneant, (nam inculta videt) hominefne fersne 
Qua:rerc c'lnftituit.” 

That Critick remarks, ih.it though the attitudes of the two heroes 
are the fame, yet they are drawn by Virgil with a more maftcrly 
hand : Fufeor Of latior llomerus imjenieturt pi^ior Virgtlius Of 
numeris aftrifiior, 

Ulyfles himfelf here takes a general view of the ifland, but 
fends his companions for a more particular information; this was 
neceflary to introduce the following ilory, and give it an air of 
probability ; if he had made the experiment in his own perfon, 
his virtue would have been proof againft the forcerics of Circe, 
and confequently there could not have been room for a defeription 
of her enchantments. Eufiatbius, P. 

Vcr. 172.] Or thus? 

If aught of mortal voice might reach mine car. 

Ver. 175.] Thus Milton, Allegro, vcr. 77. 

Towers and battlements it fees, 

Bofom^d high in tufted trees, 

Vcr. 179.] Thus his author: 

I deem’d it prudent to refrejb my crew. 
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Sent a tall flag, defcending from the wood. 

To cool his fervour in the cryftal flood; 
Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank he lay, 185 
Stretch’d forth, and panting in the funny ray. 

I lanch’d my Ipear, and with a fudden wound 
Tranfpierc’d his back,andflx’d him to the ground. 
He falls, and mourns his fate with human cries: 
Thro’ the wide wound the vital fpirit flies. 191 
I drew, and calling on the river fide ^ 

The bloody Ipear, his gather’d feet I ty’d V 
With twining ofiers which the bank fiipply’d. 3 
An ell in length the pliant wifp I weav’d 195 
And the huge body on my fhoulders heav’d : 
Then leaning on the fpear with both my hands, 
Up-bore my load, and prefs’d the finking lands 
With weighty Heps, ’till at the Ihip I threw 
The welcome burden, and belpoke my crew. 200 


Vcr. 183.] Ogilby is clofer to his original, whom our tranf- 
jator but little heeds in this pallage. The following portion is a 
corredion of his predeceffor: 

Ibe raging fer^vours of the filar beam 
Hadfint to lave him in the cryftal ftream. 

Juft as he clomb the hank^ my fpear I threw ; 

Clear through his chine, the well-aim’d javelin flew. 

He fell, v)ith cries^ expiring, to the ground: 

My foot imprefe^d, the voeapon quits the wound. 

Ver. 190.] This thought of human cries is engrafted by the 
tranflator, who has interwoven feveral beautiful inventions in his 
delicate verfion of this paflage. The reader, who wiflics perfcdl 
accuracy, muft betake himfelf to Mr. Cowper. 
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Chear up, my friends! it is not yet our fate 
To glide with ghofts thro’ Pluto’s gloomy gate. 
Food in the defert land, behold! is giv’n. 

Live, and enjoy the providence of heav’n. 

The joyful crew furvey his mighty fize. 

And on the future banquet feaft their eyes, 205 
As huge in length extended lay the beaft; 

Then walh their hands, and haften to the feaft. 
There, ’till the fctting fun roll’d down the light, 
They fit indulging in the genial rite. 

When ev’ning role, and darknels cover’d o’er 210 
The face of things, we flept along the Ihore. 
But when the rofy morning warm’d the eaft, 
My men I liimmon’d, and thefe words addreft. 

Followers and friends; attend what I propolc: 
Ye fad companions of Ulyfles’ woes! 215 

Vcr. 205.] For this turn he was ultimately indebted, I pre- 
fume, to Ogilby*s tranflation: 

When they enough had banqueted their ejes. 

Vcr. 206.] Our Poet Teems to have glanced on Chapman: 

-— came, and lookt upon 

With admiration, the huge bodied be^; 

And when their firft-ferv’d eyes had done their yeajf. 
They waiht. 

Ver. 208.] This couplet will admit, I think, additional 
polifh: 

Thuf, ’till the fctting fun roll’d down the light, 
bTe fat indulging there the genial rite. 

Ver. 212.] The verfification may be confolted thus: 

But» when the rofy morning brabe 9wr 
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We know not here what land before us lies, 

Or to what quarter now we turn our eyes, 

Or where the fun fliall fet, or where lhall rife. 

Vcr. 217.] Literally, thus: 

If to the or eaji, we turn our eyes. 

Vcr. 218. Or where the fun Jhall fet, or where Jhall rife.'\ The 
interpretations of this pafTage are various; fome, fays EulUthius, 
judge thefe words not to proceed from the ignorance of Ulyflcs, 
but that they are the language of dcfpair fuggefted by his con¬ 
tinual calamities: for how could UlyiTes be ignorant of the eafl 
or wed, when he faw the fun rife and fet every day ? Others 
underdand it to iignify, that he was ignorant of the clime of the 
world (ogri? nXifxatl^) in which this idand lay. Strabo was 

of opinion, that the appearance of the heavenly bodies, as the 
dars, &c. were different in this idand from the pofition which he 
had ever before obferved in any country, and therefore he might 
well confefs his ignorance, and exprefs Jiis concern for his almod 
defperate condition. He underdands by Jw? all that region through 
which the fun pafles oppofite to the north. It is true, that the 
four quarters of the world may be fuppofed to be here mentioned 
by Ulyfles, may exprefs the fouthern parts through which the 
fun paffes, and the oppofite quarter, which may be faid com¬ 
paratively to be or dark ? And then the rifing and fetting 

of the fun will undeniably denote the eadern and wedern regions. 
Spondanus is of opinion, that Homer intended to exprefs the four 
quarters of the world, otherwife the fecond verfe is a tautology. 
Dacier calls it an explication of the fird defeription. And indeed 
the mind of man is apt to dwell long upon any objeft, by which 
it is deeply affedled, as Ulyfles mud here be fuppofed to be, and 
therefore he might enlarge upon the fentiment advanced in the 
former line. The meaning then will be this. 1 know not, fays 
that hero, where this ifland lies, whether ead or wed, where the 
fun rifes, or where he fets. I ftiould therefore underdand Ulyfles 
to mean, that he knows not how the ifland lies with refpeft to the 
red of the world, and efpecially to Ithaca his own country. This 
is evident from his condud when he failed from Formiae the land 
of the Lxdrigons; for indead of making toward the ead where 
Ithaca lay, he bore to this ifland of Circe, which lies on the wed 
of Formiae. p. 
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Here let us think (if thinking be not vain) 

If any counfel, any hope remain. 220 

Alas! from yonder promontory’s brow, 

I view’d the coaft, a region flat and low; 

An ifle incircled with the boundlefs flood ; 

A length of thickets, and entangled wood. 

Some fmoke I law amid the foreft rife, 225 
And all around it only fcas and Ikies! 

With broken hearts my lad companions Rood, 1 
Mindful of Cyclops and his human food, > 
And horrid Laeftrigons, the men of blood. } 
Prelaging tears apace began to rain; 230 

But tears in mortal miferies are vain. 


Ver. 220. ^a»y counfcl, any hope remain.] This cxpre/Hon may 
be thought unworthy of the mouth of an hero, and ferve only to 
caufc his companion^ to defpair; but in reality it has a double 
cfFefl; it gives us a lively picture of human nature, which in the 
grealcll men will Ihew fome degrees of fenfibility, and at the 
fame time it arms hi.s friends againil furprife, and fets the danger 
they are in full before their eyes, that they may proceed with due 
circumfpc^ioii. We do not find that Ulyfles abandons himfelf to 
defpair, he flill aft.s like a brave man, but joins wifdom with 
bravery, and proceeds at once with the caution of a philofopher, 
and the fpirit of an hero. P, 

Ver. 226.] This verfe is not in Homer, but is tranflated from 
Viigilf i£n. iii. 195. 

-- — coelum undique, ct undique pontus: 

With only Teas around and ikies above ; 
as Dryden reprefents the verfe. 

Verl 230.] This metaphor, I confefs, does not plcafe me, as 
here exhibited: but it may be deemed prefumptuous to propofe a 
fubfiitution: 

Prefaging tears in fireams began : 

Tears, confohtion vain t9 mortal / 
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In equal parts I ftraight divide my band, 

And name a chief each party to command; 

I led the one, and of the other fide 
Appointed brave Eurylochus the guide. J35 
Then in the brazen helm the lots we throw. 
And fortune cafts Eurylochus to go: 

He march’d, with twice eleven in his train; 
Penfive they march, and pcnfive we remain. 

The palace in a woody vale they found, 240 
High rais’d of ftone; a {haded {pace around: 


Vcr. 236. Then in the brazen helm the lots mse thren})J\ Dacier 
is of opinion that UlyiTes cad lots out of an apprehenfion of being 
difobeyed if he had given poiltive commands; his companions 
being fo greatly difcouraged by the adventures of Polypheme and 
the Ledrigons. It will be a nobler reafon^ and more worthy of 
an hero to fay, that Ulydes was fo far from declining a common 
danger, that he fubmits himfeif to an equal chance with his com¬ 
panions to undertake it. This expedition appeared very hazardous, 
and if he had diredlly commanded a feledl number of his men to 
attempt it, they might have thought he had expofed them to al- 
mod certain dedruflion; but the contrary condu^ takes away this 
apprehenfion, and at the fame time (hews the bravery of Ulyflcs, 
who puts himfeif upon a level with the meaned of his foldiers, 
and is ready to expofe his perfon to an equality of danger. 

Ulydes divides his men into two bodies; each contains two and 
twenty men: this is agreeable, obferves Eudathius, to the former 
account of Homer; each vedel carried fifty men, fix out of every 
one were dedroyed by the Ciconians, and therefore forty-four is 
the exad number, inclufive of himfeif and the furviving com¬ 
pany. P. 

Ver. 241.] His author (ays. 

Of pdijh^dftM9S, 
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Where mountain wolves and brindled lions roam, 
(By magick tam’d) familiar to the dome. 


Ver. 242. Where mountain fvool^es and Irindled lions yfkC,’\ Virgil 
has borrowed almoil this whole deicription of Circe, and as 
Scaliger judges, perhaps with good reafon, greatly improved it. 

“ Hinc exaudiri geinitus irxque Icoilum 

Vincla rccufantum, & fera fub node rudentum, 
Setigerique fucs, atque in praefepibus Urii, &c.*' 

From hence \vc heard rebellowing from the main. 

The roars of lions that refufc the chain. 

The grunts of bridled boars, and groans of bears. 

And herds of howling wolves that dun the failors ears : 
Thefe from their caverns, at the clofe of night. 

Fill the fad ide with horrour and affright: 

Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s powV, 
That watch’d the moon, and planetary hour> 

With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter’d, and in brutal (hapes confin’d. Dry den. 

It mud be confeffed, that Ira: leonum vincla recufantuthy arid the 
epithets and fhort deferiptions adapted to the nature of each favagd, 
are beautiful additions. Virgil likewife differs from Homer in 
the manner of the defeription; Homer draws the beads with a 
gentlenefs of nature; Virgil paints them with the fiercenefs of 
ravages. The reafdn of Homer’s conduct is, becaufc they dill 
retained the fentiments of nien, in the forms of beads, and con« 
fequently their native tendernefs. 

^ There is a beautiful moral couched under this fable or allegory: 
Homer intended to teach, as Eudathius remarks, that plcafufe 
and fenfuality debafe men into beads. Thus Socrates underdood 
it, as }£enophon informs us. Perhaps, adds Dacier, by the 
fawning wolves and lions that guard the portals of Circe’s palace^ 
the Poet means to reprefent the attendants of fuch houfes of de^ 
bauchery, which appear gentle and courteous, but are in feality of 
a brutal difpodtion, and more dangerous than lions. But upon 
what foundation is this fable built ? Many writers inform us, that 
Circe Was a famous courtezan, and that her beauty drew her ad¬ 
mirers as it were by enchantment. Thus Horace writes^ 

Voi. IIL D 
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With gentle blandifhment our men they meet. 
And wag their tails, and fawning lick their feet. 


^ ^ ^ ^ Circes pocula nodi, 

** Quae ft cum fociis ftultus, cupidufque bibiftet> 

** Sub domina Meretrice fuiftct turpis & excors> 

** Vixiftct canis isnmundus, vel arnica luto fus.” 

It is evidentj that Ulyftes had a very intimate commerce with 
Circe^ for Heft^ writes that he had two Tons by her, Agrius and 
Latinus, who afterwards rmgned in Tufeany; other authors caU 
them Nauftthous and Telegonus. 

Kifun y duyenmp vm^io^liao 
TtUetr *(^vcra^* b 

A«1ri>9r. 

Dionyfius Halicamaftbs and Ariftotle mention Telegonus as the 
fon of Circe and Ulyftes, who afterwards flew his father with the 
bone of a fi(h inadvertently. Thus Horace, 

** TelegonijugaParricidae.** 

But then is not this intrigue a breach of moraKty, and conjugal 
fidelity in that hero ? 1 refer the reader to note on ver. 198. of 
the fifth book of the Odyfley: J (hall only add, that the notions 
of morality are now very different from what they were in former 
ages. Adultery alone was efteemed criminal, and puniihed with 
death by the antient heathens; concubinage was not only per- 
nutted, but thought to be honourable, as appears from the praftke, 
not only of heroes, but even of the Pagan Deities; and confe- 
quently this wa* the vice of the age, not in particular of Ulyffes, 
But there Js a ftronger objection againfl Ulyffes, and it may je 
aiked, how is he to be vindicated for wafling no lefs fpace than a 
whole year in dalliance with an harlot? Penelope and his country 
feem both forgotten, and confequently he appears to neglect his 
own re-eflablifliment, the chief defign of the Odyffey: what adds 
fome weight to this obfervation is, that his companions feem more 
fenfiUe of his long abfence from his country, and regret it more 
than that hero; for they awake him out of his dream, and intreat 
him to depart from the ifland. It is therefore neceflary to take 
away this objedtion: for if it be unanfwerable, Ulyflfcs is guilty 
of all the miferics of his family and country, by neglecting to 
them, bv returning, and therefore he muft ceafe to be aa 
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As from fome feaft a man returning late, *46 
His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate. 
Rejoicing round, Ibme moiiel to receive, 

(Such as the good man ever us’d to give.) 


hero, and is no longer to be propofcd as a pattern of wifdom, 
and imitation, as he is in the opening of the OdyfTcy. But the 
ftay of Ulyflbs is involuntary, and confequently irreproachable ; 
he is in the power of a Deity, and therefore not capable of de¬ 
parting without her permilfion : this is evident; for upon the re- 
monllrance made by his companions, he dares not undertake hij 
voyage without her difmiirion. His afking confent plainly lliews 
that it was not fafe, if pradlicable, to go away without it; if he 
had been a free agent, her leave had been unncceflary: it is true, 
ihe tells him ihe will not detain him any longer again!! his incli¬ 
nations ; but this docs not imply that his flay till then had been 
voluntary, or that he nevej^ had intreated to be difmifTed before, 
but rather intimates the contrary: it only (hews that now at lafl 
(he is willing he fhould go away. But why fhould UlyfTes (land 
in need of being admoniihed by his companions ? Does not this 
imply that he was unmindful of ^returning ? Th’is is only an evi¬ 
dence that they were defirous to return as well as he; but he makes 
a wife ufe of their impatience, and takes an occafion from their 
importunities to prefs for an immediate difmifTion. 

In fliort, I am not pleading for perfedlion in the charafter of 
Ulyfics: human nature allows it not, and therefore it is not to be 
aferibed to it in poetry. But if UlylTcs were here guilty, hi.s 
qjiaradler ceafes to be of a piece: we no longer intcreft ourfelves 
in his misfortunes, fince they are all owing to his own folly: the 
nature of the poem requires, that he fhould be continually endea¬ 
vouring to reflore his affairs: if then he be here funk into a 
lethargy, his charadler is at once loll, his calamities are a jull 
punifhment, and the moral of the Odyffey is deflroyed, which is 
to ihew wifdom and virtue rewarded, and vice and folly punifhed 
by the death of the Suitors, and re-eflablinimcnt of UlyiTcs. P* 

Thus, with more fidelity: 

Made harmUfsy there wild wolves and lions roam, 

By potent drugsy familiar to her dome, 

D 2 
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Domeftick thus the grifly hearts drew near; 250 
They gaze with wonder, not unmix’d with fear. 
Now on the threfliold of the dome they rtood. 
And heard a voice refounding thro’ the wood: 
Plac’d at her loom within, the Goddefs fting; 
The vaulted roofs and fblid pavement rung. 255 
O’er the fair web the rifing figures fhine. 
Immortal labour! worthy hands divine. 

Polites to the rert the quertion mov’d, 

(A gallant leader, and a man I lov’d.) 

What voice celertial, chanting to the loom 260 
(Or nymph, or goddefs) echoes from the room ? 
Say fhall we leek accefs ? With that they call; 
And wide unfold the portafs of the hall. 

The Goddefs rifing, afks her guerts to rtay. 
Who blindly follow where fhe leads the way. 265 
Eurylochus alone of all the band, 

Sufpe£ling fraud, more prudently remain’d. 


Ver. 255.] Our tran/Iator anticipates tills thought from below» 
where Chapman’s verfion is this; * 

— — — — — the pavement rings 
With imitation of the tunes fhe Jings* 

Grammar and rhyme had been both confulted by fang and rang* 
Vcr. 262.] Thus Ogilby ; 

— — — — — this faid, aloud they ealU 
The gates fhe opening, leads into the hall* 

Ver. 266.] Thcfc rhymes cannot be admitted as leghinate. 
Thus? 

Eurylochus alone was left behind, 

Sufpicious that the nymph fome fraud defin’d. 
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On thrones around with downy cov’rings grac’d. 
With femblance fair th’ unhappy men flie plac’d. 
Milk newly prels’d, the lacred flour of wheat, 270 
And honey frefli, and Pramnian wines the treat: 
But venom’d was the bread, and mix’d the bowl. 
With drugs of force to darken all the foul: 


^^er. 272. But *venom^d nvas the bread, and mix*d the btrwl.^ It 
is an undoubted truth, that Homer afcribes more power to thefc 
magical drugs and incantations than they have in reality; but we 
are to remember that he is fpeaking before a credulous audience, 
who readily believed thefe improbabilities, ancf at the fame time 
he very judicioufly provides for the fatisfaflion of his more under- 
(landing readers, by couching an excellent moral under his fables ; 
viz. that by indulging our appetites we fink below the dignity of 
human nature, and degenerate into brutality. 

1 am not in the number of thole who believe that there never 
were any magicians who perforiiu'd things of an uncommon 
nature : the ftory of jannes and Jambres, of the Witch of Endor, 
and Simon Magus, arc undeniable inftances of the contrary. 
Magick is fuppoJl\i to liave been firll praftifed in iEgypt, and to 
have fpread afterwards among the Chaldeans: it is very evident 
that Homer had been in .^gypt, where he might hear an account 
of the wonders performed by it. Dacier is of opinion, that thefe 
dcluders, or magician*?, were miniicks of the real miracles of 
MofeSj aud tliat they are deferibed with a wand, in imitation of 
fjiat great prophet. 

But if any perfon thinks that magick is mere fable, and never 
had any exillence, yet eltabliflicd fiine and common opinion juftify 
a Poet for uling it. What has been more ridiculed than the winds 
being incloi’ed in a bag by ,^Eolus, and committed to UlylTes ? 
But as abfurd as this appears, more countries than jLapland pre¬ 
tend to the power of felling a llonn or a fiir wind at this day, as 
is notorious from travellers of credit; and perhaps a Poet would 
not even in thefc ages be thought ridiculous, if fpeaking of Lap- 
land, he (hould introduce one of thefe Vencfica’s, and deferibe 
^hc cei’cmonics Ihc ufed in the performance of her pretended in** 

P3 
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Soon in the Infcious feaft themfelves they loft, 
And drank oblivion of their native coaft. 175 
Inftant her circling wand the Goddefi waves. 
To hogs transforms ’em, and the fty receives. 
Ko more was feen the human form divine; 
Head, face^ and members, briftle into fwine: 279 


cantatlons. Milton not unhappily has introduced the imagined 
power of thefc Lapland witches into his Paradife Loft. 

— — The night-hag, when call’d 
In fecret, riding thro’ the air fhe comes. 

Lur’d i^th the fmell of infant blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the lab’ring moon 
Eclipfes at their charms. — —- 

In (hort^ Virgil has imitated Homer in all thefe bold epifodes, 
and Horace calls them the miracles of the Odylley. P. 

Vcr. 275.] We much regret the imperfeftion of rhyme in fo 
fine a verfethe metaphor^ however, of the tranflation is not from 
the prefent paflage of Homer, but from Virgil, iEn. vi. 714. 

-Lethaei ad fluminis undam 

Securos latices & longa oblivia potant: 
thus incomparably rendered by Pitt: 

To yon dark ftreams the gliding ghofts repair. 

And deep draughts of long oblivion there. 

Vcr. 276. J I know not, if the following couplet, though 
more faithful, will cornpenfatc tliat before us, inaccurate as i^’s 
rhymes muft be deemed: 

Inftant the Goddefs waves her potent wand ; 

Strikes, and in flies enclofes, all the band, 

Ver. 278. 1^0 more nvas feen the human form divine, Effr.] Lon¬ 
ginus here reports a criticifm of Zoilus ; he is very plcafant upon 
this transformation of the companions of Ulyftes, and calls them, 
the fqueaking pigs of Homer; we may gather from this inftance 
the nature of his criticifms, and conjedlure that they tended to 
turn the fineft incidents of Homer into ridicule. Burlefque was 
his talent, and inftead of informing the reafon by pointing out 
the errours of the poem, his only aim was to make his readers 
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Still curft with lenle, their minds remain alone. 
And their own voice affrights them when they 
groan. 

Meanwhile the Goddefs in difdain beftows 
The maft and acorn, brutal food! and ftrows 
The fruits of cornel, as their feaft, around; 
Now prone and grov*ling on unfav’ry ground. *85 
Eurylochus with penfive fteps and flow, 
Aghaft returns; the meflenger of woe. 


laugh; but he drew upon himfelf. the indignation of all the 
learned world: he was known by the name of die vile Thracian 
Have, and lived in great want and poverty ; aiid pofterity profe- 
cutes his memory with the fame animoAty. The man was really 
very learned, as Dionyfius HalicarnalTus informs us : his morals 
were never reproached, and yet, as Vitruvius relates, he was cru¬ 
cified by Ptolemy, , or as othersVritc, Honed to death, or burnt 
alive at Smyrna; fo that his only crime was his defamation of 
Homer: a tragical inllance of the great value which was fet upon 
his poetry by antiquity, and of the danger of attacking a cele- 
brated author with malice and envy. P. 

This glorioufly happy phrafe is borrowed from Paradife LoH, 
iii. 44. 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. 

Ver. 281.] An admirable thought of the tranflator only, trans- 
Jerred from more than one paflage, if my memory fails me not^ 
of Ovid’s Metamorphofes. 

Vcr. 282.] Thus, more faithfully: 

There to the nvretches^ as they weepy Jhe throws 

The maft and acorn—. 

Vcr. 285.] Thus his original: 

The feafts of fwine /sw-grov’ling on the ground. 

Ver. 286.] He has alfo in a former place called to our remem¬ 
brance the concluiion of Paradife Loft: 

They, hand in hand, with wand’ring fteps andftew^y 
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And bitter fate. To fpeak he made effay, 1 
In vain eflky’d, nor would his tongue obey, V 
His fwelling heart deny’d the words their way: 3 
But Ipeaking tears the want of words fupply, 291 
And the full foul burfts copious from his eye. 
Affrighted, anxious for our fellows fates. 

We prefs to hear what fadly he relates. 

We went, Ulyfles ! (fuch was thy command) 
Thro’ the lone thicket, and the defert land. 296 

Ver. 288.] Thefe five verfes are beautifully amplified from 
the following lines of his author: 

Eager tocfpeak, no utterance could he find. 

Such anguifh pierft his heart! Tears fill’d his eyes. 

Sure fign of forrow to my boding foul I 
Ver. 295, &c. rVe mjent, Ulyfesf {fuch •was^ thy command.)\ 
\Vc have here a very lively pidurf of a perfon in a great fright, 
which was admired, obferves Euftathius, by the ancients. There 
is not only a remarkable harmony in the flowing of the poetry, 
but the very manner of fpcaking reprefents the diforder of the 
Ipeakcr; he is in too great an emotion to introduce his fpeech by 
any preface, he breaks at once into it, without preparation, as if 
he could not foon enough deliver his thoughts. Longinus quotes 
thefe lines as an inflance of the great judgment of Homer: there 
is nothing, fays that Critick, which gives more life to a difeourfe, 
than the taking away the connections and conjunctions; when the. 
difeourfe is not bound together and embarrafled, it walks and 
Aides along of itfelf, and will w ant very little oftentimes of going 
faftcr even than the thought of the orator: thus in Xenophon, 
Joining their bucklers, they gave back, they fought, they Jlevj, they 
dfd together ; of the fame nature is that of Eurylochus. 

We went, Ulyfles — fuch was thy command- 

Accefs \vc fought — nor was accefs deny’d: 

Radiant flic came — the portals open’d wide, &c. 

1 only wait behind — of all the train; 

I waited long — and ey’d the doors in vain: 

The reft arc vanifti’d — none repafs’d the gate. 
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A palace in a woody vale we found 
Brown with dark forefts, and with fliades around. 


Thefe periods thus cut ofF, and yet pronounced with precipita- 
tton, arc figns of a lively forrow; which at the fame time ]unders» 
yet forces him to fpeak. 

Many fucJi fudden tranlitions are to be found in Virgil, of equal 
beauty with this of Homer : 

Me, me, inquam qui feci, in me convertitc tela.*' 

Here the Poet Ihews the earncilncfs of the fpcaker, who is in fo 
much haftc to fpeak, that his thoughts run to the end of the 
fentence almoft before his tongue can begin it. Thus Achxme- 
nides in his flight from the Cyclops, 

-Per fidera teftor. 

Per fuperos^ atque hoc cceli fpirabile lumen, 

Tollite me, Teucri." 

Flere the Poet makes no conne£lion with the preceding dilcourfe, 
but leaves out the inquit, to exprefs the precipitation and terrour 
of Achaemenides. 

But our countryman Spenfer has equalled, if not furpafled thefe 
great poets of antiquity, in painting a figure of Terrour iii the 
ninth Canto of the Fairy Queen, where Sir Trevifan flics from 
Defpaif. 

He anfwer'd nought at all: but adding new 
Fear to his firft amazement, flaring wide 
With ftony eyes, and heartlcfs hollow hue, 

Allonilh'd flood, as one that had cfpy*d 
Infernal Furies, ifith their chains unty'd; 

Him yet again, and yet again befpake 

The gentle knight; who nought to him rcply'd; 

But trembling ev’ry joint did inly quake. 

And falt’ring tongue at lafl, thefe words feem’d forth to 
fliake: 

For God’s dear love. Sir Knight, do me not flay. 

For lo! he comes, he comes, fed after me. 

Eft looking back, would fain have run away. 

The defeription fets the figure full before our eyes, he fpeakt 
ihort, and in broken and interrupted periods, which excellently 
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A voice celeftial echo’d from the dome. 

Or nymph, or goddefs, chanting to the loom. 300 
Accefe we fought, nor was accefe deny’d: 
Radiant fhe came; the portals open’d wide: 
The Goddefs mild invites the guefls to flay: 
They blindly follow where fhe leads the way. 

I only wait behind, of all the train ; 305 

I waited long, and ey’d the doors in vain : 

The reft are vanifh’d, none repafs’d the gate; 
And not a man appears to tell their fate. 


the agony of his thoughts; and ^hen he is a little more 
confirmed and emboldened^ he proceeds. 

And am I now in fafety fare, qaotk he. 

From him who would have forced me to die ? 

And is the point of death now turned from me ? 

Then I may tell this haplefs hiftory. 

We fee he breaks out into interrogations, which, as Longinus 
obferves, gives great motion, ftrength, and aflion to difeourfe. 
If the Poet had proceeded fimply, the exprcfTion had not been 
equal to the occafion; but by thefe Ihort queflions, he gives 
ftrength to it, and fhews the diforder of the fpeaker, by the 
fudden ftarts and vehemence of the periods. The whole Canto 
of Defpair is a piece of inimitable poetiw ; the pidlurc of SirTre- 
vifan has a general rcfemblance to this^f Eurylochus, and feems 
to have been copied after it, as will appear upon comparifon. P. 

Vcr. 303.] So Chapman: 

Her faire invitement made: nor would they ftay^ 

(Fooles that they were) when (he once ltd the luay. 

Ver. 3^*1 This is finely improved from Ogilby: 

But (Iraight they vanifli’d, and appear’d no more. 

Though long I flay’d expedling at the. door. 

Vcr. 308.] Our poet (hould by all means have written^ 

And not a man appeared to tell their fate* 
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I heard, and infiant o’er Ay Ihouldera flung 
The belt in which my weighty falchion hung J 310 
(A beamy blade) then leiz’d the bended bow# 
And bade him guide the way, refolvM to go. 

He, proftrate falling, with both hands embrac’d 
My knees, and weeping thus his (iiit addrefs’d. 

O king belov’d of Jove! thy fervant fpare, 315 
And ah, thy (Ilf the ralh attempt forbear ! 
Never, alas! thou never (halt return. 

Or (ee the wretched for whofe lols we mourn. 
With what remains from certain ruin fly. 

And lave the few not fated yet to die. 3»o 


Vcr. 313. With both hands embraced My knees —— —•] The cha- 
ra£ler of Eurylochus, who had married Climene the fifter of 
UlyfTcs, is the charaftcr of a brave man, who being witnefs to the 
dreadful fate of his companions is diffident of himfelf, and judges 
that the only wav to conquer the danger is to fly from it. To 
fear upon fuch an occaiion, obffirves Daci^r, is not cowardice, but 
wifdom. But what is more remarkable in this deffiription, is the 
art of Homer in inferting the charadicr of a brave man under fo 
great a conflernation, to fet off the chara 61 cr of Ulyfles, who 
knows how at once to be bold and wife; for the more terrible 
and defperate the adventure is reprefented by Eurylochus* the 
' greater appears the intrepidity of Ulyfles, who trading to his 
own wifdom, and the afliflance of the Gods, has the courage to 
attempt it. What adds to the merit of the adtion is, that he under¬ 
takes it folely for his companions, as Horace deferibes him : 

** Dum fibi, dum fociis reditum parat, afpera multa 
« Pertulit, adverfis rerum immerfabilis undis.’* P. 

Dreadful rhymes, not to be endured ! Thas ? 

Then^ with both hands, he clofcly clinghsg preft—• 

Ver. 315*1 Our Poet has adopted here the degrading language 
of modern fervility, unknown to the magnanimity of Greece* and 
unauthorifed of courfe by his original. 
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I anfwer’d ftern. Inglorious then remain. 
Here feaft and loiter, and defert thy train. 
Alone, unfriended will I tempt my way; 

The laws of Fate compel, and I obey. 

This faid, and fcornful turning from the 
fhore 3»s 

My haughty ftep, I ftalk’d the valley o’er. 


Vcr. 321. — — Inglorious then remain^ 

Here feaft and loiter — —] 

This expreflion is ufcd farcadically by UJy/Tcs, and in derifion of 
his fears. Dacier remarks^ that UlyfFes having not feen what is 
related by Eurylochus, believes his refufal to return, proceeds 
from his faintheartednefs: an inilance, adds fhe, that w’c fre* 
quently form wrong judgments of mens actions, when we arc 
ignorant of the motives of them. 1 confefs I am of opinion, 
that there is fomc degree of cowardice in the charafter of Eury¬ 
lochus : a man truly brave would not exprefs fuch confufion and 
terrour, in any extremity; he is not to be infpirited either by 
XJlyffcs, or the example of his other companions, as appears from 
the fequel, infomuch that UlylTes threatens to kill him for a 
coward; this prevails over his firft fears, and he fubmits to meet 
a future danger, merely to avoid one that is prefent. What 
makes this obfervation more juft is, that we never fee a brave 
man drawn by Homer or Virgil in fuch faint colours; but they 
always difeover a prefence of mind upon all emergencies. P. 

Our tranflator is not countenanced either by his author or his 
predeceftbrs in giving this turn of infult and feverity to this 
i^eech. I fhall quote Chapman’s verfion: 

1 anfwerd him: Eurylochus ! ftay thou 
And kepe the (hip then; eate and drinke : I now 
Will undertake th’ adventure: there is caufe 
In great Ncceilities unalterd lawes. 

Vcr. 325.] Or thus, to obviate the wrong complexion of the 
paftage lately cenfured, and the Icfs elegant rhyme of the fuccced- 
sng verfe i 
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’Till now approaching nigh the magick bow’r, 
Where dwelt th’ enchantrels Ikill’d in herbs of 
pow’r; 

A form divine forth iflii’d from the wood, 
(Immortal Hermes with the golden rod) 330 
In human lemblance. On his bloomy face 
Youth fmil’d celeftial, with each op’ning grace. 
He feiz’d my hand, and gracious thus began. 

Ah whither roam’ft thou ? much-enduring man! 
O blind to fate ! what led thy fteps to rove 335 
The horrid mazes of this magick grove ? 

Each friend you feek in yon’ encloRirc lies. 

All loft their form, and habitants of fties. 
Think’ft thou by wit to model their elcape 
Sooner ftialt thou, a ftranger to thy fhape, 34.» 
Fall prone their equal: firft thy danger know. 
Then take the antidote the Gods beftow. 

Then from the (hip and fca I llraight afeend. 

And thro’ the facred vale my footHcps bend. 

Vcr. 329.] The following fubllitution will fcarcely make 
amends for this couplet, notwithllanding the vicious rhyme: 

A form divine I the grove unfold^ 

Immortal Hermes with his rod of gold. 

Vcr. 335.] Or thus, more faithfully, with the rhymes of 
Ogilby: 

Unhappy wretch! to wander thus alone 
The rugged mazes of thefe wilds unknown! 

Vcr. 341. Fall prone.\ A beautiful exprellion! due to the 
tranflator only. So Milton in his Comus, verfe 53. 

— —-whofe charmed cup 

Whoever tailed, loll his upright fliape. 

And d(nvn*ward fill into a groveling fwinc. 
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The plant I give thro* all the direful bow’r 
Shall guard thee, and avert the evil hour. 

Now hear her wicked arts. Before thy eyes 345 
The bowl lhall Iparkle, and the banquet rife; 
Take this, nor from the fiiithlefs feaft abftain. 
For temper’d drugs and poifons lhall be vain. 
Soon as (he ferikes her wand, and gives the 
word. 

Draw forth and brandifli thy refulgent fword, 3 50 
And menace death: thofe menaces lhall move 
Her alter’d mind to blandilhment and love. 

Nor Ihun the blelling proffer’d to thy arms, 
Afeend her bed, and taffe celellial charms: 

So ffiall thy tedious toils a relpite find, 35; 
And thy loll friends return to human kind. 

But fwear her firll by thofe dread oaths that 
tie 

The pow’rs below, the blefled in the Iky; 

Left to thee naked fecret fraud be meant. 

Or magick bind thee, cold and impotent. 360 

Mr. Nevile has happily exhibited this beauty in his excellent 
imitation of Horace^ epift. i. 2. 33. 

Some few, ambitious to be Circe’s guefts. 

Swill’d the full calice, and fell down to beafts. 

Ver. 342.] This open vowel ihould be avoided: 

Then take that antidote the Gods bellow. 

Ver. 348.] Or, more faithfully: 

This drug lhall make her temper’d potion vain. 
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Thus while he fpoke, the fbv’reign plant h« 
drew. 

Where on th’ all-bearing earth uiunarkM it grew. 


Vcr. 361. — The fiv*reign plant be dre^t 

Where on thi* all-bearing earth unmarked if grew^ &C. J 
This whole paffage is to be underftood allegorically. Mcjcury is 
Reafon^ he being th(^ God of Science: the plant which he gives 
as a prefervative againft incantation is inftrudtion; the root of it 
is black, the flower white and fweet; the root denotes that the 
foundation or principles of inftrudion appear obfeure and bitter^ 
and are diftaflefol at firii, according to that (hying of Plato, The 
beginnings of inJlruQion are always accompanied wth reluQance and 
pain^ The flower of Moly is white and fweet; this denotes that 
the fruits of inflruflion are fweet, agreeable, and nouriihing* 
Mercury gives this plant; this intimates, that all inftrudion is 
the gift of heaven: Mercury brings it not with him, but gathers 
it from the place where he Hands, to (hew that Wifdom is not 
confined to places, but that every where it may be found, if 
heaven vouchfafes to difeover it, and we arc difpofed to receive 
and follow it. Thus Ifocratcs underflands the allegory of Moly ; 
he adds, XJixpav iT^on to XavkU ndiU 

t5 'urnthiac Tiafjtnrfonilu, hin ro iSi Tfo^ifAor* 

The root of Moly is bitter, but the flower of it white as milk, to 
denote the excellency of inftru€lion, as well as the pleafure and 
utility of it in the end. He further illuflrates the allegory, by 
adding t^( watSliiac, kl 1^ (An yeixenlii ixiXet, aXXa y)iVKi 7 ^p &C* 

That is, the fruits of inflraflion are not only white as milk, 
but fweet, though they fpring from a bitter loot.” Eujiatbius. 
Maximus Tyrius alfe gives this ftory an allegorical ienfe, 
Diflcrt. xvi. ACtof miv to» bx 

dft% ; rSro avru 70 i» Kipnii^ MteXt/, rSn to if 

SaXarlji ; that is, Doll thou not obferve Ulyfles, how 

“ by oppofmg virtue to adverfity he preferves his life ? This is 
the Moly that proteds Urn from Circe, this is the fcarf that 
delivers him from the ftorm, from Polyphemc, from hell,” Sec. 
See alfo Diflcrt. xix. 

It is pretended that Moly is an i£gyptian plant, and that it 
was really made ufc of as a prefervative againft enchantments; 
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And (hew’d its nature and its wond’rous pow’r: 
Black was the root, but milky-white the flow’r; 
Moly the name, to mortals hard to find, 365 
But all is ealy to th* aetherial kind. 

This Hermes gave, then gliding ofF the glade 
Shot to Olympus from the woodland (hade. 


but I believe the Moly of Mercury, and the Nepenthe of Helen, 
are of the fame produftion, and grow only in poetical ground. 

Ovid has tranflated this pailage in his Metamorphofis, lib. xiv. 

“ Pacifer huic dederat florem Cyllenius album; 

Moly vocant Superi, nigra radicc tenetur, &c.** 

There is a remarkable fweetnefs in the verfe which deferibes the 
appearance of Mercury in the ihape of a young man; 

jjfurot ifjnvirvi t 5 

-On his bloomy face 

Youth fmiPd celellial- 

Virgil was fenfible of the beauty of it, and imitated it; 

** Ora puer prima fignans intonfa juventa.” 

But in the opinion of Macrobius, he falls fliort of Homer, lib« V 4 

Saturn. 13* Frattrmijfu gratia incipientis pubertatis 

minus gratam fecit latinam deferiptionem. P« 

Ver. 363.] So Chapman: 

—• —- — ~ — but Gods ponure 

Can all things do. Tis blacke, but beares a Jlowri 
As white as milke: 
who is followed by Ogilby: 

Ver. 367.] Thus his author; 

To high Olympus thro’ the woody ifle 
Departed Hermes: 
but Chapman renders: 

— — — — And thus flew Mercuric 
Up to immenfe Olympus, gliding by 
The fylvan ifland. 
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While full of thought, revolving £ites to cc»ne, 
1 Ipeed my paflage to th* enchanted dome: 370 
Arriv’d, before the lofty gates I Hay’d; 

The lofty gates the Goddels wide dilplay’d ; 

She leads before, and to the feaH invites; 

I follow ladly to the magick rites. 

Radiant with Harry Huds, a filver feat 375 

Receiv’d my limbs; a footHool eas’d my feet. 
She mix’d the potion ; fraudulent of Ibul; 

The poilbn mantled in the golden bowl. * 

I took, and quaff’d it, confident in heav’n: 
Then wav’d the wand, and then the word wis 
giv’n. ,80 


Ver. 371.] So Chapman; 

-I--At her gates I ftaid 

And cald: fhe heard, and her bright doores diploid. 

Ver. 379. I took9 and ^uaff*d it, confident in bea^*n*'\ It may 
be afked if Ulyfles is not as culpable as his companions, in drink¬ 
ing this potion ? Where lies the difference ? and how is the alle¬ 
gory carried on, when UlyfTes yields to the felicitation of Circe, 
that is pleafure, and indulges, not reiiils his appetites ? The moral 
o^ the fable is, that all pleafure is not unlawful, but the excefs of 
it: we may enjoy, provided it be with moderation. UlyfTes does 
not taftc till he is fortified agdnfl it; whereas his companions 
yielded without any care or circumfpedlion; they indulged their 
appetites only, UlyfTes takes merely out of a defire to deliver his 
aflbeiates: he makes himfelf mafter of Circe, or pleafure, and is 
not in the power of it, and enjoys it upon his own terms; they 
are flaves to it, and out of a capacity ever to regsdn their freedom 
but by the afl^ltance of UlyfTes. I'he general moral of the whole 
. fable of Circe is, that pleafure is as dreadful an enemy as danger, 
and a Circe as hard to be conqiuered as a Polypheme. P. 

Vot. llh E 
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Hence to thy fellows! (dreadful (he began) 

Go, be a beaft!—I heard, and yet was man. 

Then luddeu whirling, like a waving flame. 
My beamy falchion, I ailault the dame. 

Struck withunufual fear, fhe trembling cries, 385 
She faints, (he falls; fhe lifts her weeping eyes. 
What art thou ? lay! from whence, fron) 
whom you came ? 

O more than human! tell thy race, thy name. 
Amazing ftrength, thefe poilbns to fuftain! 

Not mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain. 39^ 
Or art thou he ? the man to come (foretold 
jBy Hermes pow’rful with the wand, of gold) 
The man from Troy, who wander’d Ocean round; 
The man for Wildom’s various arts rcnown’d, 
Ulylfes ? oh! thy thrcat’ning fury ceafe, 395 
Sheath thy bright fword, and join our hands in 
peace; 

Let mutual joys our mutual truft combine, 

And love, and love-born confidence be thine. 


Ver. 3^2.] I like the iimple words of his author better: 

Go, to the fiy / 

Ver« 387.] This couplet wants polilh, and rhymes that hav(> 
lot occurred fo lately. 

Ver. 391.] So Chapman: 

Deepc-foul’d UiylTei: who, 1 oft was toUp 
By tliat iUe God, that beares the rod of geld-^. 

Ver. 397.] Such a coUeftion of fimilar rhymes is iatolerabli> 
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And how, dread Circe ! (furious I rejoiii) 
Can love, and love-born confidence be mine ! 460 
Beneath thy charms when my companions groan. 
Transform’d to beafts, with accents not their own. 
O thou of fraudful heart! lhall I be led 
To fhare thy feaft-rites, or afcend thy bed; 
That, all unarm’d, thy vengeance may have vent. 
And magick bind me, cold and impotent ? 406 

Celeftial as thou art, yet Rand deny’d; 

Or fwear that oath by which the Gods afe ty’d. 
Swear, in thy Ibul no latent frauds remain. 
Swear, by the vow which never can be vain. 410 
TheGoddefs fwore; then feiz’d my hand, and 
led 

To the fweet tranfports of the genial bed. 


Let rapturous joys our confidence impronjt^ 

And mutual trad anfe from mutual love. 

But how, dread Circe I my mifgiving foul 
Can mutual love and confidence controul F 
I faid : beneath thy charms my comrades groan* 

Vcr. 403. ~ Shall I le led 

• To fljare thy ftaft-rites.\ 

£uftathiu8 obferves, that we have here the pi£ture of a man truly 
wife, who when Pleafure courts him to indulge his appetites, not 
only knows how to abftain, but fufpeds it to be a bait to draw 
him into fomc inconveniences: a man fhould never think hiinfclf 
in fecurity in the houfe of a Circe. It may be added, that thefe 
appreheniions of UlyiTes are not without a foundation; from thU 
intcrcourfe with that Goddefs, Tclcgonus fpruug, who acc^ 
denully flew his father Ulyflijs. P. 

Vcr. 404.] Of rather. 

To climb thy chamber, and partake thy bed* 

• E a 
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Miniilrant to the queen, with buiy care 
Four faithful handmaids the loft rites prepare; 
Nymphs Iprung from fountains, or hrom lhady 
woods, 4<S 

Or the fair offspring of the lacred floods. 

One o'er the couches painted carpets threw. 
Whole purple luftre glow'd againft the view: 
White linen lay beneath. Another plac'd 
The filver Hands with golden flalkets grac'd: 4*0 
With dulcet bev'rage this the beaker crown'd. 
Fair in the midft, with gilded cups around: 
Hiat in the tripod o’er the kindled pile 
The water pours; the bubbling waters boil: 

ssBaaaBBSBB 

Ver* 414. Foiir faithful handmaids^ tiff.] This large defcrip* 
tion of the entertainment in the palace of Circe, is particularljr 
judicious; UlyiTes is in an houfe of pleafure, and the Poet dwells 
upon it, and (hews how every circumftance contributes to promote 
and advance it. The attendants are all nymphs, and the bath 
and perfumes uftier in the feaft and wines. The four verfes that 
follow, are omitted by Dacier, and they are marked in Euftathius 
as fuperfluous; they are to be found in other parts of the OdyfTey; 
but that, I confefs, would be no argument why they ihould not 
fiand here, (fuch repetitions being frequent in Homer) if they 
had a due propriety, but they contain a tautology. We fee 
before a table fpread for the entertainment of UlyiTes, why then 
(hould that circumftance be repeated ? If they are omitted, there 
will no chafm or incoherence appear, and therefore probably they 
were not originally inferted here by Homer* P. 

Ver. 415.] Thefe obvious rhymes are found alfo in Chapman 
and Ogilby; for our Poet difdained no afllflance within his reach. 

Ver. 416.] Or, accurately to his original: 

Or the fair race of fea-defeending floods. 

Ver. 423.] Or thus ? to avoid thefe faulty rhymes \ 

That in the tripod o’er the blascing fire 
The water poun: the bubbling fireami afiin. 
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An ample vale receives the Imoking wave; 43$ 
And, in the bath prepar'd, my limbs I lave: 
Reviving fweets repair the mind's decay. 

And take the painful lenle of toil away. 

A veil and tunick o'er me next Ihe threw, 

Frelh from the bath and dropping balmy dew; 43* 
Then led and plac’d me on the Ibv'reign feat. 
With carpets Ipread; a footftool at my feet. 
The golden ew'r a nymph oblequious brings, 
Replenilh’d from the cool tranllucent Iprings; 
With copious water the bright vale lupplies 43 j 
A lilver laver of capacious lize. 

I walh’d. The table in fair order Ipread, 

They heap the glitt'ring canillers with bread; 
Viands of various kinds allure the tafte. 

Of choicell: Ibrt and favour, rich repaft! 440 

Circe in vain invites the feaft to lhare; 

Ablent I ponder, and ablbrpt in care: 

While Icenes of woe role anxious in my bread 
The queen beheld me, and thefe words addrell. 


Ver. 426.] Thefe lines are languid: but who fliall mend them? 

Then in the temper’d bath my limbs 1 lave. 

O’er my fpent limbs refrefhing waters roll, 

^ And fpread their genial influence to the foul. 

Ver. 441*] Or thus, with more exa£lnefs: 

In vain Jhe hidt me then the feaft to (hare, 
ferboding^ and ab/orb*d in care. 

Es 
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Why fits Ulyfles filent and apart, 44S 

Some hoard of grief clofe-harbour’d at his heart ? 
Untouch’d before thee ftand the cates divine, 
And unregarded laughs the roly wine. 

Can yet a doubt, or any dread remain. 

When fworn that oath which never can be vain! 

lanfwer’d, Goddels! Humane is thy breaft, 451 
l8y juftice fway’d, by tender pity preft: 

III fits it me, whole friends are lunk to bealls. 
To quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feafts. 

Me wou’d’ft thou pleafe ? for them thy cares 
employ, 4SS 

And them to me rcftore, and me to joy. 

With that, Ihe parted: in her potent hand 
She bore the virtue of the magick wand. 

Then haft’ning to the flies let wide the door. 
Urg’d forth, and drove the briflly herd before; 460 

Ver. 446.] To preferve the metaphor of his original, we may 
thus correal: 

The tooth of forrow gnaws his fecrct heart: 

Or, 

The tooth of woe flill rankling at his heart. 

Vcr. 455.] Chapman is good, with trivial corre6lionr 
DilTolve the charms, that their forms enchainj 
And (hew me here my honour’d friends againm 

Ver. 458.] We arc furnifhed here with a noble fpecimen of 
that capital poetical embellilhment, the fubftitution of a quality 
for the thing itfclf: but no man hits exceeded a fpecimen of Mr# 
Qny, in his Bard; 

And with a mailer’s hand, and prophet’s fire, 

§truci the deep ftrrows of his lyre. j 
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Unwieldy, out they rufli’d, with gen’ral ciy. 
Enormous beafts difhoneft to the eye. 

Now touch’d by counter-charms, they change 
agen. 

And ftand majeftick, and recall’d to men. 

Thofe hairs of late that briftled ev’ry part, 46; 
Fall off; miraculous elFe£t of art! 

’Till all the form in full proportion rife. 

More young, more large, more graceful tomyeyes. 
They few, they knew me, and with eager pace 
Clung to their matter in a long embrace : 470 

Sad, pleafing fight! with tears each eye ran o’er. 
And fobs of joy re-echo’d thro* the bow’r; 

^ Vcr. 461,] A poor couplet, in my opinion; totally unneceflary 
to the fenfe of his author, and would be well expunged. Our 
Poet might enlarge from Chapman, who comments better on his 
original: 

.p* ~ They oppolite flood, 

Obferv’d their hrutijh forme^ and look*t for food. 

Ver. 468. More youngi^^morg graceful to my cyesJ\ Homer 
excellently carries on his allegory : he intends by this expreffion 
of the enlargement of the beauty of Ulyfles’s companions, to 
r^ach that men who turn from an evil courfe, into the paths of 
virtue, excel even themfelves; having learned the value of virtue 
from the miferies they fuffered in purfuit of vice, they become 
new men, and as it were enjoy a fccond life. Buftatbius^ . P* 
Vcr, 47!•] So in his St. Cecilia: 

In a fadly^pleajmg flrain 

Let the warbling lute complain; 

on which intermixture of diffimilar ideas, of fuch Wautiful eflcA 
and fo conformable to nature, the reader fodifpofed may fee more in 
my coinmentory on St. Matthew, c. xxviii. v. 8. my Lucretius, iii. 
28. andinmy note* pn the Hercules forensof Rnripidcs, verfc 744* 
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Ev*n Circe wept, her adamantine heart 
Felt pity enter^ and luftain’d her part. 

: Son of Laertes! (then the queen began) 475 
Oh much-enduring, much-experienc'd mail! 
Hafte to thy veilel on the fea-beat Ihore, 

Unload thy treafures, and the gaily moor; 

Then bring thy friends, fecure from future harms, 
And in our grottoes ftow thy ipoils and arms. 480 
She laid. Obedient to her high command 
I quit the place, and haften to the flrand. 

My fad companions on the beach I found. 

Their wiftfiil eyes in floods of forrow drown’d. 
As from freih paftures and the dewy field 48$ 
(When loaded cribs their ev’ning banquet yield) 


But the rhyme of this couplet is inelegant and vicious. Thus* 
more faithfully: 

Each eye in fadly-pleallng tears is drown’d; 

Each figh, each fob, from vaulted roofs rebound. 

Ver. 473.] This couplet, which is not excellent, in my opi¬ 
nion, is amplified from thefe few words of his author: 

^ and e’en the Goddefs pity felt. 

Thus? 

E’en Circe hre afympathifing part. 

Andfirrvw pierc'd her adamantine heart. 

Vcr. 483.] Thus Ogilby: 

Straight went I to my veflel, where I found 
My woeful friends in tears and firrtriA) drtrwn'd. 

Vcr. 485. As from frejb pajhtres and the de^ fields HeJ] If 
this iimiie were to be rendered literally, it would run thus; as 
** calves feeing the droves of cows returning at night when they 
|ure filled with their paflurage, run (kippmg out to meet them; 
«« the Sails no longer detain them, but running round their dams 
«« they fill the plain with their lowingi, If a timilitude of 
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The lowing herds return ; around them throng 
With leapsandboundstheir late-imprifon’d youngs 
Rulh to their mothers with unruly joy. 

And echc^g hills return the tender cry: 490 

So round me pre&*d exulting at my light. 

With cries and agonies of wild delight. 

The weeping £ulors; nor lefs fierce their joy 
Than if return’d to Ithaca from Troy. 

this nature were to be introduced into modem poetry, I am of 
opinion it would fall under ridicule for a want of delicacy: but 
in reality, images drawn from nature, and a rural life, have 
always a very good effedfc ; in particular, this before us enlivens 
a melancholy defeription of forrows, and fo exaflly expreffes in 
every point the joy of UlyiTes’s companions, we fee them in the 
very defeription. To judge rightly of comparifons, we are not to 
examine if the fubjeft from whence they are derived be great or 
little, noble or &miliar, but we are principally to confider if the 
image produced be clear and lively, if the Poet have (kill to 
dignify it by poetical words, and if it perfectly paints the thing 
it is intended to icprcfent. This rule, fully vindicates Romer: 
though he frequently paints low life, yet he never ufes terms 
which are not noble ; or if he ufes humble words or phrafes, it is 
with fo much art, that, as Dionyfius obferves, they become noble 
and harmonious. In ihort, a top may be ufed with propriety and 
elegance in a iimilitude by a Virgil, and the fun may be diihonoured 
by a Maevius; a mean thought exprelTed in noble terms being 
more tolerable, than a noble thought difgraced by mean expref- 
fions. Things that have an intrinfick greatnels need only to be 
barely reprefented to fill the foul with admiration, but it (hews 
the Ikill of a Poet to raife a low fubjed, and exalt common ap* 
pearances into dignity. P. 

Ver. 490.] A favourite interpolation of our tranflator; and 
the lefs acceptable on this occafion on account of the fpeedy re¬ 
turn of the fame rhyme. In the prefent inftance he might uke 
the hint from Dacier, who is little lefs fond of engrafting the 
fame conceit: << Elies aceburent an-devantt Scfmt rUintir di leurs 
meughmtnt M/r la 
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Ah matter! ever honour’d, ever dear, 49S 
(Thefe tender words on ev’ry fide I hear) 

What other joy can equal thy return ? 

Not that lov’d country for whofe fight we mourn, 
The foil that nurs’d us, and that gave us breath : 
But ah ! relate our loft companions death. 500 
1 anfwer’d chearful. Hafte, your gaily moor, 
And bring our treafures and our arms alhore: 
Thofe in yon’ hollow caverns let us lay; 

Then rifo and follow where I lead the way. 
Your fellows live: believe your eyes, and come 
To take the joys of Circe’s fiicred dome. 506 
With ready fpced the joyful crew obey : 
Alone Burylochus perfuades their ftay. 

Whither (he cry’d) ah whither will ye run ? 
Seek ye to meet thofe evils ye ftiou’d foun ? 510 

Vcr. 495.] Thw h from Virgil, /En. v. 49. 

— —-— quern femper actrhum^ 

Semper honoratum, fic di voluiftis, habebo: 

fee my note on Ili^d xxii. 422^ 

Ver. 501.] Thus his-aathor: 

They faid; and 1 with Toothing words reply’d: 
l>ut Ogilby had rei^dered: 

— — — — —^ I cheerful^ rcply’d. 

Ver. 506.] Or, more exactly: 

To talle ebem^xht joys of Circe’s domCt 
VcT. 510.3 Orthqsf 

To feck thofe evils Wifdm warns to Ihun ? 
lut the ijpeech is cxceated with incoxnpnvebU ability^ 
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Will you the terrours of the dome explore^ 

In fwine to grovel, or in lions roar. 

Or wolf-like howl away the midnight hour 
In dreadful watch around the magick bow’r ? 
Remember Cyclops, and his bloody deed; gig 
The leader’s ralhnels made the foldiers bleed. 

I heard incens’d, and firft relblv’d to fpeed 
My flying falcliion at the rebel’s head. 

Dear as he was, by ties of kindred bound. 

This hand had ftretch’d him breathlels on the 
ground; 520 


Vcr. 512.] This is in the fpirit of Dryden^s veriion at VIrgira 
Georgies, iv. 592. 

Break out in crackling flames to fliun thy fnare. 

Or i&//} a draprit or a tyger flare, 

Ver. SI3-] AU tl us embellifhment, beyond the name of the 
animal, in thisverfe, is his own; fuggefted, perhaps, by Drydcn, 
JEn, vii. 22« 

The grunts of briftlcd boars, and groans of bears. 

And herds of howling wolves, that ftun the failors’ ears. 
Thefe from their caverns, at the clofe of night. 

Fill the fad ifle with horror and affright. 

Ver. 515. Remember Cyclops, Jifr.] The Poet paints Eurylochua 
yniformly, under great diforder of mind and terrible apprehen- 
fions: there is no fimiliiude between Circe and Cyclops, with 
refpeft to the ufage of the companions of Ulyfles; but Homer 
puts thefe expreflions into his mouth, to reprefbnt the nature of 
terrour, which confounds the thoughts, and confequently diilradli 
the language of a peHbn who is poflefled by it. The character 
therefore of Eurylochus is the imitation of a perfon confounded 
with fears, fpeaking Irrationally and incoherently. Euflathius. P. 

Ver. 517.] The rhymes are bad in themfelves, and are ren* 
4 cred infupportable by the fimilaiity of their predecelTors. Thusf 
I heard incensM, rcfolving at the word 
His^head to feyer with tny brandiih’d fword* 
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But all at once my interpoling train 
For mercy pleaded, nor could plead in vain. 
Leave here the man who dares his prince delert, 
Leave to repentance and his own :fed heart, 

To guard the fhip. Seek we the lacred lhades 52$ 
Of Circe’s palace^ where Ulylles leads. 

Tlus with one voice declar’d, the riling train 
Left the black veflel by the murm’ring main. 
Shame touch’d Eurylochus’s alter’d breaft, 529 
He fear’d my threats, and follow’d with the reft. 

Meanwhile the Goddeft, with indulgent cares 
And Ibcial joys, the late-transform’d repairs; 
The bath, the feaft, their fainting foul renews; 
Rich in refulgent robes, and dropping balmy dews: 
Bright’ning with joy their eager eyes behold 535 
Each other’s fece, and each his ftory told; 

Then gulhing tears the narrative confound. 

And with their fobs the vaulted roofe relbund. 


Ver. 523*] rhymes of this and the facceeding couplet 

arc not fach as lovers of correft vcrfification will approve. Thus? 
with more attention to the onginal: 

If fo thy pleafure, let the rebel 'flay 
To guard the veffel; we thy will obey, 
llluftrious chief! nor fear with thee to come. 

Our honour’d guide, to Circe’s (acred dome* 

Ver. 531.] This whole paflage is tranflated with admirable 
(kill and beauty: but whether the word r^in does not give the 
before us too much fimilarity with the next f Thus ? 

Meanwhile the cut abjint friinds iniphy 

In owes indulgent and in focial jey* ^ 
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When hufh*d their palhon, thus the Goddefs'' 
cries; 

Ulyfles, taught by labours to be wife, 540 
Let this fliort-memory of grief iufiice. 

To me are known the various woes ye bore 
In llorms by fea, in perils on the Ihore; 

Forget whatever was in Fortune’s pow’r. 

And (hare the pleafures of this genial hour, j+j 
Such be your minds as e’er ye left your coaft. 

Or learn’d to forrow for a country loft. 

Exiles and wand’rcrs now, where-e’er ye go, 
Too faithful memory renews your woe; 

The caufe remov’d, habitual griefs remain, 550 
And the foul faddens by the ufe of pain. 

Her kind intreaty mov’d the gen’ral breaft; 
Tir’d with long toil, we willing fiink to reft. 
W’e ply’d the bnuquet and the bowl we crown’d, 
’Till the full circle of the year came round. J55 
But when the feafons, following in their train. 
Brought back the months, the days, and hours 
^ again; 

Vcr. 542.] Ogilby is above contempt: 

No more, renown’d Ulyfles, now complaiti; 

I know your fufferings on the boyft*rous main. 

And what by men more rough you felt afhorc: 

Now cat, and drink, and wafted fpirits reftore. 

Ver. 546.] This couplet is fo excellent, as to make the fub« 
ftitution of one at all comparable, with correfter rhymes, a ver/ 
great difficulty. 

Such be your minds, as nuia$ ifiran^d from toil; 

Nor Sauj^bt to forrow for j^owr nativofoiL 
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As from a lethargy at once they rife. 

And urge their chief with animating dries. 

Is this, UlylTes, our inglorious lot ? 560 

And is the name of Ithaca forgot 2 
Shall never the dear land ini prolpeft rife. 

Or the lov’d palace glitter in our eyes ? 

Melting I heard; yet ’till the fon’s decline 
Prolong’d the feaft, and quaff’d the rofy wine: 565 
But when the (hades came on at cv’ning hour. 
And all lay Humb’ring in the du(ky bow’r ; 

I came a (iippliant to fair Circe’s bed. 

The tender moment feiz’d, and thus I faid. 

Be mindful, Goddefs, of thj^ promife made; 570 
Mud fad UlylTes ever be delay’d ? 

Around their lord my fad companions mourn, 
E^ch bread beats homeward, anxious to ;'eturu; 

Ver, 562.] Or thus, perhaps^ with fuperiour vigour and prc^ 
cifion: 

Muft the dear land no more in profpcdl rife, 

Nor the lov’d palace glitter in thine eyes f 

Ver. 568.] Thus his author literally : 

But I, who clomb the Goddefs’ fumptuous bed, 

Befought her knees: to hear the Goddefs deign’d $ 

I thus in winged words my fuit prefer. 

Ver. 569.] Our Poet had in mind, I prefume, the 

— — —-molliffima tempora fandi, 

— —-the fofteft feafons of addrefs, 

of Virgil’s fourth iEneid. 

573 '] The exprefllon of the former claufc is bold am 
beautiful, but the rhymes are vicious. It is prefumptuous to pic 
ipofe a fubftitution: 

Around theijr chief my forrowing mates complaia^ 

With anxious ftghs to fee their home again^. 
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If but a moment parted from thy eyes, 574 
Their tears flow round me, and my heart complies. 

Go then, (flie cry’d) ah go ! yet think, not I, • 
Not Circe, but the Fates your wifli deny. 

Ah hope not yet to breathe thy native air ! 

Far other journey firft demands thy care ; 

. Ver. 579. Far other journ^ — ^ 

^0 tread thi^ uncomfortable patht beneath 
There (hould in all the epifodes of cpick poetry appear a con-i 
venience, if not a ncccflity of every incident; it may therefor® 
be aiked what neceffity there is for this defeent of Ulyffes into 
hell, to confult the lhade of Tirefias ? Could not Circe, who was 
a Goddefs, difeover to him all the future contingencies of his life t 
Euftathius excellently anfwers this objection; Circe declares to 
Ulyfles tlic nccciTity of confulting Tirefias, that he may learn from 
the moutn of that prophet, that his death was to be from th® 
ocean; (he adls thus in order to difpofe him to ftay with her, after 
his return from the regions of the dead: or if Ihe cannot perfuad® 
him to ftay with her, that Ihe may at leaft fecure him from rfe- 
;urning to her rival Ci:!ypfo; flie had promifed him immortality^ 
but by this defeent, he will learn tliat it is decreed that he (hould 
receive his death from the ocean ; for he died by the bone of a 
fea-hih called Xiphias. Her love for Ulyfles induces her not to 
make the difeovery herfclf, for it was evident (he would not find 
credit, but UlylTcs would impute it to her love, and the dcflrc (h® 
had to deter him from leaving her illand. 1‘his w ill appear mor® 
probable, if we obferve the cortiud of Circe in the future parts 
of the OdyfTey; flic relates to him the dangers of Scylla and 
Charybdis, of the oxen of Pheebus, and the Sirens; but fays 
nothing concerning his death : this likewife gives an air of pro¬ 
bability to the relation. The ille of Circe was adjoining to Scylla 
and Charybdis, &c. and confcqucntly (he may be fuppofed to be 
acquainted with thofc places, and give an account of them to 
Ulyfles with cxadlncfs, but flic leaves the decrees of heaven and 
the fate of Ulyfles to the narration of the prophet, it beft Anting 
his chwaftcr to fee into futurity, by the defeent of Ulyfles into 
vxsLy b9 fignifiedB that a wife man ought to be ignorant of 
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To tread th' uncomfortable paths beneath, 580 
And view the realms of darkne& and of death. 
There leek the Theban Bard, depriv’d of fight; 
Within, irradiate with prophetick light; 

To whom Perfephone, entire and whole. 

Gave to retain th’ unfeparated foul; 585 


nothing; that he ought to afcend in thought into heaven, and 
underlland the heavenly appearances, and be acquainted with what 
is contained in the bowels of the earth, and bring to light the 
fecrets of nature : that he ought to know the nature of the foul, 
what it fuffers, and how it adls after it is fcparatcd from the body. 
Eufiathius. P, 

Vcr. 5S3.] Paradife Loll, iii. 51. 

So much the rather thou, celeftial light I 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate. 

Vcr. 584. To njohom Perfephone^ &c.] Homer here gives the 
reafon why Tirefxas Ihould be confulted, rather than any other 
ghoil, becaufe 

T«r 7f ifAfTtioi i»Vi» 

This exprelTion is fully explained, and the notion of the foul after 
death, which prevailed among the ancients, is fet in a clear light, 
verfe 92, and 124, of the xxiiid book of the Iliad, to which 
palTages I refer the readers. But whence had Tirefias this privilege 
above the reft of the dead ? Callimachus afcribes it to Minerva. 
K»i /AOFQ? fSri Sarn, h Mxito’o’t 

^oilcio'u, 'AytntXa» 

Tally mentions this pre-eminence of Tirefias in his firft book of 
Divination. Perhaps the whole fiflion may arife from his great 
reputation among the antients for prophecy; and in honour to hit 
memory they might imagine that his foul after death retained thi 
lame fuperiority. Ovid in his MetamorpKofes gives us a ver^ 
jocular reafon for the blindnefs and prophetick knowledge o 
Tirefias, from a matrimonial conteft between Jupiter and June 
Cato Major, as Pluurch in his Political Precepts informs us, ap 
plied this verfe to Scipio, when he was made conful contrary '^ 

o 
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*rhc reft are forms, of empty aether made ; 
Impaflive femblance, and a flitting fhade. 

Struck at the word, my very heart was dead: 
Penfive I ftt; my tears bedew’d the bed; 

To hate the light and life my foul begun, 59a 
And law that all was grief beneath the ftin* 


O»o; heTivJett, ^0* Ji erxtet* cg'iaa*i<Ti9* 

But I ought not to fupprcfj what Diodorus SiculUs relates con¬ 
cerning Tirefias. Biblioth. lib. iv. he tells us, that he had si 
daughter named Daphne, a prieftefs at Delphi, Sc fota) 

Toy flroiijiuy ^OfAxpop woXXx tHjp ifrUp rr,p 

'aroii}<7»p. That is, From whom it is laid that the Poet Homer 
received many (of the Sibyls) verfes, and -idoincd his own 
** poetry with them.** If this be true, there lay a debt of grati¬ 
tude upon Homer, arid he pays it honourably, by this dilHnguilh- 
ing charadcr, which he gives to the father. An inilance of a 
worthy difpofition in the Poet, and it remains at once an honour 
to Tirefias, and a monument of his own gratitude. 

This defeent of Ulylles into hell has a very happy effedl, it 
gives Homer an opportimity to cmbellilh his poetry with an admi¬ 
rable variety, and to infert fables andhillories that at once inftruft 
and delight. It is particularly happy with refped to the Phsa- 
cians, who could not but highly admire a perfon whofe wifdom 
had not only delivered him from fo many perils on earth, but had 
been permitted by the Gods to fee the regions of the dead, and 
k-cturn among the living; this relation could not fail of pleafing 
aif audience, delighted with llrange ilories, and extraordinary 
adventurcsi P. 

More exactly. 

To whom 'dire Proferpine 

Vcr. 591.] Ecclefiaftcs, i. 14. “ I have fecn all the works 
that are done under the fun; and behold! all is vanity and 
vexatioh of fpirit.** 

The tranflation here is inimitably fine. The reader will form a 
better judgment of it*s excellence from a plain literal tranflation: 
VoL. III. F 
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Compos’d at length, the gulhing tears fuppreft. 
And my toll limbs now weary’d into reft, 

How lhall I tread (I cry’d) ah Circe ! lay. 

The dark delcent, and who lhall guide the way ? 
Can living eyes behold the realms below ? 596 

What bark to waft me, and what wind to blow ? 

Thy fated road (the magick pow’r reply’d) 
Divine Ulylles! alks no mortal guide. 

Rear but the mall, the Ipacious fail dilplay, 600 
The northern winds lhall wing thee on thy way. 
Soon lhalt thou reach old Ocean’s utmoft ends. 
Where to the main the Ihclving Ihore defeends; 


She faid: my heart was (battered with her words. 

Fix’d to the couch, I wept; nor longer wilht 
My foul to live, and fee the folar beam. 

At length with tears and toilings fated, thus 
In winged accents I befpakc the qpeen. 

Ver. 596,] It is impoffible for any praife to tranfeend the 
merits of this glorious couplet, wrought by our matchjefs artift 
from the following verfe of his author; 

None yet by (hip to Pluto’j. region went. 

Now, for the fake of contrail, hear Ogilby: 

Docs any to the devil go by fea ? 

Some of my readers, I fear, will pronounce, that fuch a trafff- 
lator (hould have been fent there, cither by land or fea. 

Ver. 602. Soof/ Jhalt thou reach old Ocean's utmoft endst &c.] 
This whole feene is excellently imagined by the Poet, as Euftathius 
obferves; the trees arc all barren, the place is upon the (liores 
where nothing grows; and all the rivers are of a melancholy 
fignification, fuitable to the ideas wc have of thofc inlernal regions. 
UlyfTes arrives at this place, where lie calls up the fliades of the 
dead in the fpacc of one day \ from whence wc may conjefture, 
that he means a place that lies between Cumx and fiaise, near the 
lake Avemus, in Italy; which, as Strabo remarks, is the feenn 
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The barren trees of Proferpine’s black woods. 
Poplars and willows trembling o’er the floods: 605 


of the Necromancy of Homer, according to the opinion of anti¬ 
quity. He further adds, that there really are fuch rivers as 
Homer mentions, though not placed in their true fituation, accord¬ 
ing to the liberty allowable to poetry. Others write, that the 
Cimmerii once inhiibited Italy, and that the famous cave of Pau- 
filipc was begun by them about the’^time of the Trojan wars: 
here tliey offered facrifice to the Manes, which might give occa- 
fion to Homer's fi£lion. The Grecians, who inhabited thefe 
places after the Cimmerians, converted thefe dark habitations into 
ftoves, baths, &c. 

Silius Italicus writes, that the Lucrine lake was a atiently called 
Cocytus, lib. xii. 

All hie Lucrino maniifTe vocabula quondam 
Cocyti memorat." — — 

It is alfo probable, that Acheron w^as the antient name of Aver- 
nus, becaufe Acherufia, a large water near Cuma;, flows into it 
by concealed paflages. Silius Italicus informs us, that Avernus 
was alfo called StyJ^. 

** Ille olim populis di£Ium Styga, nomine verfo, 

** Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia monflrat Avernum.** 

Here Hannibal offered facrifice to the Manes, as it is recorded by 
Livy; and Tully affirms it from an antient poet, from whom he 
quotes the following fragment; 

Inde in vicinia noftra Avcrni laCus, 

Unde animae excitantur obfeura umbra, 

" Alti Acherontis aperto oftio." 

This may feem to juftify the obfervation tlut Acheron was once 
the name of Avernus, though the words are capable of a different 
interpretation. 

If thefe remarks be true, it is probable that Homer does not 
negledl geography, as moft commentators judge. Virgil deferibes 
^neas defeending into hell by Avernus, after the example of 
Homer. Milton places thefe rivers in hell> and beautifully deferibes 
their natures, in his Paradife Loft. 

F 2 
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There fix thy veflel in the lonely bay, 

And enter there the kingdoms void of day; 
Where Phlegeton’s loud torrents rufliing down, 
Hils in the flaming gulf of Acheron; 

And where, flow-rolling from the Stygian bed, 
Cocytus' lamentable waters fpread: 6ii 


^ Along the banted 
Of four infernal rivers, that difgorge 
Into the burning lake their baleful ftreams; 

Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate; 

Sad Acheron, of forrow, black and deep: 

Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful ftream; fierce Phlcgeton, 

Whofe waves of torrent-fire inflame with rage; 

Far off from thefe a flow and filent flream, 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her watry labyrinth, whereof who drinks 

Forthwith his former flate and being forgets. 

Forgets both joy and grief, pleafure and pain. 

Thus alfo agreeably to the idea of hell the offerings to the In¬ 
fernal powers are all black, the Cimmerians lie in a land of 
daxknefs ; the heifer which Ulyfles is to offer is barren, like that 
in Virgil, 

^ Sterilcmquc tibi, Proferpina, Vaccam 
to denote that the grave is unfruitful, that it devours all things, 
that it is a place where all things are forgotten. ' P- 

Or thtrs: 

Soon Jhall thy Jhip old Ocean’s border gaittf 
Where the low fhore goes (helving to the main: 
fer utmoft ends does not feem an eligible phrafe. 

Ver.6o8.] Thus? 

Where roaring Phlegethon the region laves; 

Where hifs in Acheron hb flaming waves. 

Ver. 6l 1.] ParadifeLoft, ii. 6i i. 
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Where the dark rock o’erhangs th’ infernal lake. 
And mingling ftreams eternal murmurs make. 
Firft draw thy falchion, and on ev’ry fide 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide; 615 
To all the fhadcs around libations pour. 

And o’er th’ ingredients ftrow the hallow’d flour: 
New wine and milk, with honey temper’d, bring. 
And living water from the cryftal Ipring. 

Then the wan (hades and feeble ghofts implore, 
With promis’d off’rings on thy native Ihore; 611 
A barren cow, the ftatelieft of the ifle. 

And, heap’d with various wealth, a blazing pile: 
Thefe to the reft; but to the Seer muft bleed 
A fable ram, the pride of all thy breed. fiiy 
Thefe folemn vows and holy offerings paid 
To all the phantom-nations of the dead ; 

Be next thy care the fable fheep to place 
Full o’er the pit, and hell-ward turn their face: 


Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud 

Heard on the rueful flream > fierce Phlegathon* 

Whofe waves of torrent jire iniiame with rage, 

Ver. 616.] So Chapman: 

Then fweetc wine, neate; and thirdly, water fvwre ; 

And laftly, addc to thefe the whiteft Jivwre : 
which are the rhymes alfo of Hobbes. 

Ver. 626.] We may thus, perhaps, remedy the defe£l of 
rhyme: 

Thy vows thus paid, and folemn offerings leet^* 

Ver. 628.] So Chapman: 
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But from th’ infernal rite thine eye withdraw, 630 
And back to Ocean glance with rev’rend awe. 
Sudden lhall Ikim along the dulky glades 
Thin airy ihoals, and vifionary fhades. 

Then give command the facrifice to hafte, 

L^t the flay’d victims in the flame be caft, 635 
And facred vows, and myftick fong, apply’d 
To grifly Pluto, and his gloomy bride. 

Wide o’er the pool, thy falchion wav’d around 
Shall drive the fpedres from forbidden ground; 
The facred draught fhall all the dead forbear, 640 
’Till awful from the fhades arife the Seer. 

Let him, oraculous, the end, the way, 1 

The turns of all thy future fate, dilplay, . ^ 

Thy pilgrimage to come, and remnant of thy day. 3 
So fpeaking, from the ruddy orient fhone 643 
The Morn confpicuous on her golden throne. 
The Goddefs with a radiant tunick dreft 
My limbs, and o’er me caft a filken veft. 

— —-offer on the place 

A ram and ewe all blacke; being turnM in face 
To dreadfull Erebus. 

Vcr. 629.] Thus Hobbes: 

— — —- their heads to hell-n»ard place. 

Vcr. 634.] The rhymes are not corredl. May I venture a 
fubHitution ? 

Then bid thy crew the flaughtcr’d victims flay; 

Then to the hallow’d flames their limbs convey. 

Vcr* 640.] I wifli a lefs exceptionable rhyme. 

From the black current drive th* encroaching dead, 
ithe hoar jfai^e uolifts his reverend head. 
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Long flowing robes, of pureft white, array 
The nymph, that added luftre to the day : , 650 
A tiar wreath’d her head with many a fold; 

Her waifl: was circled with a zone of gold. 
Forth ifluing then, from place to place I flew ; 
Roule man by man, and animate my crew. 6^4 
Rife, rife my mates ! ’tis Circe gives command; 
Our journey calls us; hafte, and quit the land. 
All rife and follow, yet depart not all, 

For Fate decreed one wretched man to fall, 

A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam’d. 
Not much for fenfe, nor much for courage fam’d; 


Vcr. 650.] The latter claufe h unauthorifed by Homer, and 
feems to have been fuggefted to our Poet by Chapman’s veriion, 
which is worth prefenting more at large to the reader. 

-This the GoddeiTe told; 

And then the Morning in her throne of gold 
Survaid the vail world; by whofe orient light 
The nymph adorn’d me attires as bright. 

Ver. 659. A youth there ^Masj Elpencr avas he nam'dJ\ Homer 
difmifles not the defeription of this houfe of plcafure and debauch, 
without Ihewiiig the moral of his fable, which is the ill confe- 
c^ences that attend thofe who indulge thcmfclves in fenfuality ; 
this is fet forth in the punifhmcnt of Elpenor. He deferibes him 
as a perfon of no worth, to fliew that debauchery enervates our 
faculties, and renders both the mind and body incapable of think¬ 
ing, or adling with greatnefs and biavcry. At the fame time 
thefe circumftantial relations arc not without a good effc6l; for 
they render the llory probable, as if it were fpoken with the 
veracity of an hiilory, not the liberty of poetry. 

I will conclude this book with a paragraph from Plutarch’s 
Morals: it is a piece of advice to the fair fex, drawn from the 
llory of Circe and Ulyffes. They who bait tlicir hooks (lays 

n Fa 
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The youngeft of our band, a vulgar foul 661 
Born but to banquet, and to drain the bowl. 

He, hot and carelefe, on a turret’s height 
With fleep repair’d the long debauch of night: 
The fudden tumult ftirr’d him where he lay, 665 
And down he haften’d, but forgot the way; 
Full endlong from the roof the fleeper fell. 

And fnapp’d the fpinal joint, and wak’d in hell. 


this philofopher) with intoxicated drugs may catch h(h with 
little trouble; but then they prove dangerous to eat, and un- 
pleafant to the talle: thus women who ufc arts to enfnarc their 
admirers, become wives of fools and madmen: they whom the 
forcerefs Circe enchanted, were no better than brutes; and 
** (he ufed them accordingly, enclofing them with fties; but Ihe 
** loved Ulyfles intircly, whofe prudence avoided her intoxica- 
tions, and made his converfation agreeable. Thofe women 
** who will not believe tliat Pafiphac was ever enamoured of a 
bull, are yet themfelves fo extravagant, as to abandon the 
fociety of men of fenfe and temperance, and to betake them- 
felvcs to the embraces of brutal and llupid fellows.” Plut. 
Conjugal Precepts. P. 

Ver. 660.] His original is literally this: 

Not llrong in war was he, nor firm in mind: 
fo that here alfo our poet feems to have turned his verfion ky 
Chapman’s model. 

-- — He was yongefl man 

Of all my company, and one that nuanne 
teaft fame for armes, as little for his braine. 

V^er. 668.] So Chapman: 

-— let loofe his foule to hell. 

I have often objeded to the ufe of this odious word, and fhaU 
hazard a fubliitution here: 

Full headlong from the roof the fleeper drave\ 

Snapt the neckfpine» nor nuakt but in the grarje* 
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The reft crowd round me with an eager look; 
I met them with a iigh, and thus befpoke. 670 
Already, friends ! ye think your toils are o’er. 
Your hopes already touch your native Ihore; 
Alas ! far otherwife the nymph declares. 

Far other journey firft demands our cares; 

To tread th* uncomfortable paths beneath, 675 
The dreary realms of darknefs and of death; 

To leek Tirefias’ awful ftiade below. 

And thdnee our fortunes and our fates to know. 

My fed companions heard in deep defpair; 
Frantick they tore their manly growth of hair; 
To earth they fell; the tears began to rain; 681 

But tears in mortal miferies are vain. 

Sadly they far’d along the fea-beat fliore; 

Still heav’d their hearts, and ftill their eyes ran 
o’er. 

The ready victims at our bark we found, 685 
The fable ewe, and ram, together bound. 


Wer. 669.] This couplet is expanded from the fubjoined verfe 
of his author: 

To them afTembled in thefe words I fpake. 

Ver« 680.] J (hould like better; 

With loud lament^ they frantic tore their hair. 

Vcr. 681.] See the remarks above, at verfe 230 of this book. 
Vcr. 683.] What could induce him to forfakc his author here? 
Sadly nMo far’d along the fea-beat (hore; 

Still heav’d our hearts, and Hill our eyes ran o’er. 

Vcr. 685.] The following is a literal repi-efcntation of the 
pafTage, to fhtw the luxuriancy of the tranflator: 
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For fwift as thought, the Goddefs had been there. 
And thence had glided, viewlefe as the air: 

The paths of Gods what mortal can liirvcy ? 
Who eyes their motion ? who fliall trace their 
way ? 690 


Meanwhile had Circe to the vefTcl been. 

And bound the ram and fable ewe, with eafe 
Gliding by us, unfeen. What eye fliall ken 
A God unwilling, here his path, or there r 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The defccnt into HelL 

v- rssBs continues his narratiorty How he arrived at 
the land of the CimmerianSy and what ceremonies he 
performed to invoke the dead. The manner of his defcenty 
and the apparition of the fhades: his converfation with 
Elpenory and with Tirejiasy who informs him in a pro- 
phetick manner of his fortunes to come. He meets his 
mother Anticleay from whom he learns the flate-of his 
family. He fees the fhades of the antient Heroinesy after¬ 
wards of the HeroeSy and converfes in particular with 
Agamemnon nnd Achilles. Ajax keeps at a fullen dif- 
tancey and dij'dains to anfwer him. He then beholds 
Tttyusy Tantalusy Syftphusy Hercules: till be is deterred 
from further curiojity by the apparition of horrid fpeSireSy 
and the cries of the wicked in torments. P. 



NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


T H E antients called this book Utitvofixiltiet, or the book 

of Necromancy: bccaufe (fays Euflathius) it contains an 
interview between UlylTcs and.the (hades of the dead. 

Virgil has not only borrowed the general defign from Homer, 
but imitated many particular incidents: L* Abbe Fraguier in the 
Memoirs of Literature gives his judgment in favour of the Roman 
Poet, and juftly obferves, that the end and defign of the journey 
is more important in Virgil than in Homer. Ulyfles defeends to 
confult Tirclias, ^neas his father. Ulyfles takes a review of the 
(hades of celebrated perfons that preceded his times, or whom he 
knew at Troy, who have no relation to the (lory of the OdyfTey: 
iEneas receives the hidory of his own pofterity; his father in- 
drudls him how to manage the Italian war, and how to conclude 
it with honour; that is, to lay the foundations of the greateft 
empire in the world; and the Poet by a very happy addrefs takes 
an opportunity to pay a noble compliment to his patron Augudus. 
In the iEneid there is a magnificent defeription of the defeent 
and entrance into* hell; and the difeafes, cares and terrours that 
.£neas fees in his journey, arc very happily imagined, as an in- 
tfodu^ion into the regions of death: whereas in Homer there is 
nothing fo noble, we fcarce arc able to difeover the place where 
the Poet lays his feene, or whether UlylTes continues below or 
above the ground. Inftead of a defeent into hell, it (eems rather 
a conjuring up, or an evocation of the.dead from hell; according 
to the words of Horace, who undoubtedly had this paflage pf 
Homer in his thoughts. Satjr viii. lib, i. 

—-Scalpere terram 

** Unguibus, be pullam divellcre mordicus agnam 
** Cceperunt; cruor in foflfam confufus, ut inde 
** Manes elicerenty aninias refponfa daturas.** 

But if it be underftood of an evocation only, how fliall we account 
for feveral vifions and deferiptions in the concluflon of this book ? 
UlylTcs fees Tantalus in the waters of hell, and Sifyphus rolling 
a done up an infernal mountain ; thefe UlyflTes could not conjure 
up, and confequcntly muft be fuppofed to have entered at lead 
the borders of thofe infernal regions. In (hort, Fraguier is of 
opinion, that Virgil profited more by the Frogs of Aridophanes 
than by Homer: and Mr. Dryden prefers the fixth book of the 
iSneid to the eleventh of the OdylTey, I think with very great 
reafon. 




note preliminary. 


I will take this opportunity briefly to mention the original of 
all thefe lidlions of infernal rivers, judges, &c. fpoken of by 
Homer, and repeated and enlarged by Virgil. They arc of 
^Egyptian extraft, as Mr. Sandys (that faithful traveller, and 
judicious poet) obferves, fpeaking of the mummies of Memphis, 
p. 134- 

Thefe ceremonies performed, they laid the corpfe in a boat 
to be wafted over Acherulia, a lake on the fouth of Memphis#' 
by one only perfon, whom they called Charon; which gave 
** Orpheus the in\ ention of his infernal ferryman; an ill-favoured 
** flovenly follow, as Virgil deferibes him, jEneidvi. About 
this lake flood the lhady temple of Hecate, with the ports of 
Cocytus and Oblivion, feparated by bars of brafs, the original 
“ of like fables. When landed on the other fldc, the bodies 
were brought before certain judges: if convifted of an evil 
** life, they were deprived of burial; if otherwife, they were 
fuffered to be Interred.’^ I'his explication fhews the founda¬ 
tion of thofe antient fables of Charon, Rhadam.uithus, &c. and 
alfo that the Poets had a regard to truth in their inventions, and 
grounded even their fables upon fome remarkable culloms, which 
grew obfeure and abfurd only becaufe the memory of the cufloms 
to which they allude is loft to poftcrity. 

I will only add from Dacier, that this book is an evidence of 
the antiquity of the opinion of the foul’s immortality. It is upon 
this that the moil ;int’cnt of all divinations was founded, I mean 
that which was performed by the evocation of the dead. There 
is a very remarkable inllance of this in the holy Scriptures, i.i an 
age not very diilaiu from that of Homer. Saul confults one of ihefc 
infernal agents to call up Samuel, who appears, or fome evil fpirit 
In his form, and predicts his impending death and calamities. 
'Phis is a pregnant inflance of the antiquity of Necromancy, and 
thaP it was not of Homer’s invention ; it prevailed long before 
his days among the Cluildeans, and fpread over all the oriental 
world. iEfchylus has a tragedy intitlcd Fcrfa:, in which the 
fliadc of Darius is called up, like that of Samuel, and foretells 
queen AtolTa all her misfortunes. 'Fhus it appears that there was 
a foundation for what Homer writes : he only cmbellifties the 
opinions of antiquity with the ornaments of poetry. 

I muft confefs that Homer gives a miferablc account of a future 
date ; there is not a perlbn deicribed in happinefs, unlefs perhaps 
it be Tircfias: the good and the bad feein all in the fame condi- 
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(ion: whereas Virgil has an hell fot the wicked, and an Elyliind 
for the juft. Though perhaps it may be a vindication of Homef 
to fay, that the notions of Virgil of a future ftate were different 
from thofc of Homer; according to whom hell might only be a 
receptacle for the vehicles of the dead, and that while they were 
in hell, their or fpirit might be in heaven, as appears from 
what is faid of the of Hercules in this xith book of the 
Odyffey. P* 
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N OW to the fhores we bend, a mournful 
train, 

Climb the tail b.'.rk, and lanch into the main: 
At once the malt we rear, at once unbind 
The fpacious Iheet, and ftretch it to the wind : 
Then pale and penlive Hand, with cares oppreft, s 
And Iblemn horrour faddens ev’ry breaft. 

A frelhning breeze the * magick pow’r fupply’d. 
While the wing’d veflel flew along the tide; 

NOTES. 

Ver. 5.] Rather, as more faithfully. 

Then wiefing, penfive* ftand—• 

• Circe. 

G 
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Our oars we fhippM: all day the fwelling faik 
Full from the guiding pilot catch’d the gales. la 
Now funk the fun from bis aerial height. 
And o*er the lhaded billows mlh’d the night; 
When lo! we reach’d old Ocean’s utmoft bounds. 
Where rocks controll his waves with ever-during 
mounds. 

There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 15 
The duiky nation of Cimmeria dwells; 


Vcr. 14.] This fine is interpolated by the tranflator. Thus ^ 
rviihout any extraneous feutuneut: 

When lo ! it*s courfe our gliding vcflcl bore. 

Where the laft waves of Ocean laih the (bore. 

Vci. 15. Thin in a lonely land, andgloon^ alls. 

The dujky nation of Cimmeria dwells,'] 

It is the opinion of many commentators, that Homer conftantly 
m thefe voyages of UlyiTes makes ufe of a iabulous geography ; 
but perhaps the contrary opinion in many places may be true: iu 
this paflage, UlylTes m the fpace of one day fails from the Uland 
of Circe to the Cimmerians: now it is very evident from Hero*^ 
dotus and Strabo, that they inhabited the regions near the Bof-. 
phorus, and confequenlly UlyiTcs could not iail thither in the 
compafs of a day; and therefore, fays Strabo, the Poet removes 
noi only the Cimmerians^ but their climate and darknefs, from 
the northern Bofphorus into Campania in Italy. 

Burthat there really were a people in Italy named Cimmeriaiw 
is evident from the tedimony of many authors. So Lycophroii 
plainly underdands thU padkge, and relates thefe adventures 
performed in Italy. He recapitulates all the voyages of Ulydes, 
and mentioning the defeent into- hdU and the Cimmerians he 
immediately deferibes the infernal rivers, and. addsj. (fpeaking of 
the Apennine) 

VAT* AvopftTHf lAatirrai 
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The fun ne’er views th’ uncomfortable feats, 
When radiant he advances, or retreats: 
Unhappy race ! whom endlefs night invades. 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in 
lhades. zo 

The Ihip we moor on thefe obfcure abodes; 
Dis-bark the Iheep, an ofF’ring to the Gods; 
And hell-ward bending, o’er the beach defcry 
The dolefbme pallagc to th’ infernal Iky. 


That is, From whence all the rivers, and all the fountains flow 
** through the regions of Italy.” And thefe lines of Tibullus, 

** Cimmerion etiam obicuras acceflit ad arces, 

** Queis nunquam candente dies apparuit ortu, 

Sive fupra terras Phoebus, feu curreret infra,” 
arc underilood by all interpreters to denote the Italian Cimme¬ 
rians : who dwelt near Baias and the lake Avernus; and therefore 
Homer may be imagined not entirely to follow a fabulous geogra¬ 
phy. It is evident from Herodotus that thefe Cimmerians were 
antiently a powerful nation: for pafling into Afia (fays that 
author in his Clio) they pofleiTed themfelves of Sardis, in the 
time of Ardyes, the fon of Gyges. If fo, it is poflible they 
might make fcvcral fettlements in different parts of the world, 
and call thofc fettlements by their original name, Cimmerians, 
and confcqucntly there might be lulian, as well as ScythLin 
Cipimerians. 

It muft be allowed, that this horrid region is well chofen for 
the defeent into hell: it is defcribed as a land of obfeurity and 
horrours, and happily imagined to introduce a relation concerning 
the realms of death and darknefs. P• 

Ver. 17.] This couplet fo executed. In a paflage fo fufccptible 
of elegance, were alone fufiicient to demonftratc, that Pope was 
not the tranflator of this book. I'hus ? 

By light unvifited, or when difplays 
The fun his rifing, or his fetting rays. 

. The following couplet Is very good indeed. 
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The viftims, vow’d to each Tartarean pow’r, aj 
Eurylochus and Perimedes bore. 

Here open’d Hell, all Hell I here implor’d, 
And from the fcabbard drew the ihining fword; 
And trenching the black earth on ev’ry fide, 

A cavern form’d, a cubit long and wide. 30 
New wine, with honey-temper’d milk, we brin^ 
Then living waters from the cryftal Ipring; 


Vch 29.] Thus Ogilby; 

The ofFrings brought, I, drawing from my fide 
My falchion, dig’d a pit four cubits ov/Vr. 

The reader may compare the tranflation of this palTagc in the 
preceding book, verfe 614. and the following. 

Vcr. 31, New fwine, with honey-temper^d milkJ] The word la 
the original is, fxtxixfdlof, which (as Euftathius obfervcs) the anti- 
cnts conllantly underllood to imply a mixture of honey and milk ; 
but all writers who fucceeded Homer as conllantly ufcd it to 
fignify a compofition of water mixed with honey. The Latin 
Poets have borrowed their magical rites from Homer: thus Ovid. 
Metam. vii. 243. 

Haud procul, egeila fcrobibus tellure duabus, 

“ Sacra facit: cultrofque in guttur velleris atri 
** Conjicit; & patulas pcrfundit fanguinc foflas. 

Turn fuper invcrgens tepidi carchefia lattis 

Alteraquc infundcns liquid! carchefia mcllis,” 

Thus alfo Statius: 

— — •— Tellure cavata 
** Inclinat Bacchi latices. Sc niunera vemi 
” Laflis, & A£la:os imbres,” Sec. 

This libation is made to all the departed (hades; but to what 
purpofe (objefts Euilathius) fhould thefe rites be paid to the dead, 
when it is evident from the fubrequent relation that they were 
ignorant of thefe ceremonies till they had tailed the libation? 
He apfurers from the ancieots» Uiat they were merely honorary to 
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O’er thefe was ftrew’d the confecrated flour. 
And on the {iirflice (hone the holy ftore. 34 
Now the wan (hades we hail, th’ infernal Gods, 
To fpeed our courfe, and waft us o’er the floods; 
So (hall a barren heifer from the ftall 
Beneath the knife upon your altars fall; 

So in our palace, at our fafe return 39 

Rich with unnuml^er’d gifts the pile (hall burn; 
So (hall a ram the largeft of the breed. 

Black as the(c regions, to Tirefias bleed. 

Thus (blemn rites and holy vows we paid 
To all the phantom-nations of the dead. 

Then dy’d the (heep; a purple torrent flow’d, 4j 
And all the caverns fmok’d with dreaming blood. 
When lo! appear’d along the du(ky coafts. 
Thin, airy (hoals of vifionary ghofts; 


the regents of the dead, Pluto and Proferpina; and ufed to 
obtain tJieir leave to have an interview with the fhades in their 
dominions. P. 

Vcr. 33.] Shocking rhymes! as are fomCj already met with, 
but*not noticed, in this book. Thus ? 

Thefc rites perform’d in order, next we fhow’r 
On the white ground the confecrated flour. 

Vcr. 37.] The variations here from Pope’s verfion in the 
former book, ver. 622. are very fpirited and fuccefsful, and dc- 
ferve great commendation. 

Ver. 47. JV/?en lo! appeared along the dujky coe^s, 

Thin^ airy Jhoals of -vijionary ghefts.^ 

We are informed by Euftathius, that the antients rejeAed thefc fix 
verfes^ for £iy they, thefc are not the (hades of perfons newly 
• G 3 
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Fair, penfive youths, and foft enamour’d maids; 
And wither’d elders, pale and wrinkled (hades; 50 


flam, but who have long been in thefe infernal regions: how then 
can their wounds be fuppofed ftill to be vifible, efpccially through 
their armour, when the foul was feparated from the body ? Nei¬ 
ther is this the proper place for their appearance, for the Poet 
immediately fubjoins, that the ghoft of Elpenor was the firft that 
he encountered in thefe regions of darknefs. But thefe objeftions 
will be cafily anfwered by having recourfe to the notions which 
the antients entertained concerning the dead; wc mull remember 
that they imagined that the foul though freed from the body had 
Hill a vehicle, cxadly refembling the body; as the figure in a 
mould retains the refemblance of the mould, when feparated from 
it; the body is but as a cafe to this vehicle, and it is in this 
vcjiicle that the wounds are faid to be vifible; this was fuppofed 
to be lefs grofs than the mortal body, and lefs fubtil than the 
foul; fo that whatever wounds the outward body received when 
living, were believed to affect this inward fubllancc, and confe- 
quently might be vifible after feparation. 

It is true that the Poet calls the gholl of Elpenor the firft ghoft, 
but this means the firft whom he knew: Elpenor was not yet 
buried, and therefore was not yet received into the habitation of 
the dead, but wanders before the entrance of it. This is the 
reafon why his (hade is faid to prefent itfclf the foremoft: it 
comes not up from the realm of death, but defeends towards it 
from the upper world. 

But thefe fliades of the warriours are faid ftill to wear their 
armour in which they were (lain, for the Poet adds that it was 
flained with blood: how is it polfiblc for thefe ghofts, which are 
only a fubiile fubftance, not a grofs body, to wear the armour they 
wore in the other world? How was it conveyed to them in thefe 
infernal regions ? All that occurs lo me in anfwer to this objec¬ 
tion is, that the Poet deferibes them fuitably to the charafters they 
bore in life; the warriour.<) on earth arc warriours in hell; and 
that he adds thefe circamilances only to denote the manner of 
their death, which was in battle, or by the fword. No doubt 
l^t Homer reprefents a future ftate according to the notions 
which his age entertained of it, and this fufficient^y juilifics him 
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Ghaftly with wounds the forms of warriours llain 
Stalk'd with majeftick port, a martial train: 
Thefe and a thoufand more fwarm’d o'er the 
ground. 

And all the dire aflembly ftiriek’d around. 


as a Poet, who is not obliged to write truths, but according to 
fame and common opinions. 

But to prove thefe verfes genuine, we have the authority of 
Virgil: he was too fenfible of their beauty not to adorn his Poems 
with them. Georg, iv. 470. 

At cantu commota? Erebi dc fedibos hnw 
Umbra: ibant tenues, flmulacraquc luce carentufn> 

** Matres, atque viri, defun^laque corpora vita 
Magnanimum heroum, pueri, innuptxquc puClIae, 

** Impofitique rogis juvenes,** &c. 

It muft be confefTed that the Roman Poet omits the circumflance 
of the armour in his tranllation, as being perhaps contrary to the 
opinions prevailing in his age; but in the lixth book he deferibes 
his heroes With a.ms, horfes, and infernal chariots; and in the 
ftory of Dciphobur. we fee his fliade retain the wounds in hell, 
which he received at the time of his death in Troy. 

“-Laccrum crudcliter ora 

Deiphobum vidi,” &c. P. 

Fenton’s blank verfion is too diffufe, but gives a very juft repre- 
fentation of his author’s meaning : 

* — — —. _ — the ghofts promifeuous troop 

Unnumber’d; youths and maidetis immature. 

Crept in their fpring, who wandering pcidivc wail’d 
The fhortnefs of their date. 

Vcr. 51.] The verfion of Ogilby is more faithful: 

And valiant heroes, flain in battel, view’d. 

Their arms tranfpicrc'd, with recent blood imbrew’d. 

Vcr. 52.] A circumftancc of embelltftiment in this verfe was 
derived from Chapman: 

In numbers, up and downe the ditchA 
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Aftonifli’d at the fight, aghaft I flood, 55 

And a cold fear ran fhiv’ring thro’ my blood ; 
Straight I command the facrifice to hafle, 
Straight the flay’d vidlims to the flames are cafl. 
And mutter’d vows, and myflick fong apply’d 
To grifly Pluto, and his gloomy bride. 60 

Now fwift I wav’d my falchion o’er the blood; 
Back flarted the pale throngs, and trembling 
flood. 

Round the black trench the gore untafted flows, 
’Till awful from the fhades Tirefias role. 

There, wand’ring thro’ the gloom I firfl furvey’d. 
New to the realms of death, Elpenor’s (hade: 66 
His cold remains all naked to the iky 
On diflant fhores unwept, unburicd lie. 

Sad at the fight I fland, deep fix’d in woe. 

And ere I Ipoke the tears began to flow. 70 


Vcr. 62.] An animated line, fuggefted by the tranflator’s fancy, 

Ver, 67.] Thus his author, literally: 

Him earth's broad bofom had not yet receiv'd ; 

His corfe we left, urg'd on by other care. 

In Circe’s dome, unwept, and unentomb’d. 

But our tranflator more clofely follows the conclufion of Virgil’s 
fifth JEncid : 

01 nimium cado et pelago confife fereno, 

Nudus in ignota, Palinure, jacebis arena ! 

Ah I Palinurus! thou to Ikies fercnc 
Of faith too cafy, and unruffled fcas. 

Wilt lie> unburied, on a Brand unknown! 
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O fay what angry pow’r Elpenor led 
To glide in (hades, and wander with the dead ? 
How could thy Ibul, by realms and (eas disjoin’d. 
Out-fly the nimble fail, and leave the lagging 
wind ? 


Vcr. 73. Hcnu could thy fcttl, hy realms aitdfeas disjoin'd. 

Out-fly the nimble fails'^ 

Euftathius is of opinion, that UlyfTcs fpeaks pleafantly to Elpenor, 
for were his words to be literally tranflated they would be, Elpenor^ 
thou art come hither on foot, fooner than I in a Jkip. I fuppofe it is 
the worthlcfb character of Elpenor that led that Critick into this 
opinion; but I fhould rather take the fentence to be fpoken 
ferioufly, not only becaufc fuch railleries aie an infult upon the 
unfortunate, and levities perhaps unworthy of epick poetry, but 
alfo from the general condufl of Ulyifes, who at the fight of 
Elpenor burft into tears, and compalHonates the fate of his friend. 
Is there any thing in this that looks like raillery ? if there be, wc 
mull confefs lliat Ulyllcs makes a very quick tranfition from forrow 
to pleafantry. The other is a more noble fenfe, and therefore I 
have follo^^v:d It, and it excellently paints the furprife of Ulyfles 
at the unexpected light of Elpenor, and exprefles his wonder that 
the foul, the moment it leaves the body, (hould reach the re¬ 
ceptacle of departed fhades. 

But it may be a/ked what connexion this ftory of Elpenor has 
to the fubjeft of the poem, and what it contributes to the end of 
it ? Boffu very well anfwers that the Poet may infert fome inci¬ 
dents that make no part of the fable or adion ; efpccially if they 
be fliort, and break not the thread of it; this before us is only a 
fmall part of a large epifode, which the Poet was at liberty to 
infert or omit, as contributed moll to the beauty of his poetry: 
beltdes, it contains an excellent moral, and Ihcws us the ill efFeds 
of drunkennefs and debauchery. The Poet reprefents Elpenor as 
a perfQh of a mean charader, and punilhcs his crime with fudden 
death, and dilhonour. 

1 will only add that Virgil treads in the footlleps of Homer, 
and Mifenus in the iEneid, is the Elpenor of the Odylley: there 
is indeed fome difference; Mifenus fuffers for his prefumption, 
Elpenor for h^ debauchery. P. 
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The ghoft reply'd; To hell my doom I owe, 
Daemons accurft, dire minifters of woe ! 76 

My feet thro’ wine unfaithful to their weight, 
Betray’d me tumbling from a tow’ry height, 

B=ESSSS=9 

Vcr. 75. •— — — To Ml my doom I owr, 

Damons aecurfi^ dirt minifters of <ixiQt» ] 

The words in the original are, ’A(7» fu atcra. The iden¬ 

tity of found in atrt and may perhaps appear a little inhar- 
monious^ and ftiock the ear. It is a known obfervation that the 
nice cars in the court of AuguHus could not pardon Virgil for a 
like fimilitude of cadence in this veife. 

** At regina pyra*' — — 

But thefe arc rather ncgligcncics than errours; they arc indeed to 
be avoided, but a great genius fometimes overlooks fuch niceties, 
and facrifices found to fenfe. 

The words of Quintilian arc very appofite to this purpofc, lib. 
viii. C. 3. Ejufdem *verbi aut fermonis iteration quanquam non mag'- 
mopere fummis authoribus vitata, interim •vitium aiders poteft ; in quod 
Jape incidit etiam Cicero^ fecurus tarn parva ohfervationis. He 
brings an indance of it from his oration for Cluentius, Non folum 
igitur illud judicium^ judicii fimilt, judices, non fitif. It mud be 
confeffed, that the fenfe is not only darkened, but the ear (hocked 
at the repetition of the fame word in the fame period. 

This is a very pregnant inftance, that the opinion of an evil 
daemon or genius prevailed in the days of Homei: but this ex^ufe 
of Elpenor, in aibribing his calamity to a daemon, gives great 
ofence to Maximus Tyrius, he being a doick philofopher. He 
fays Elpenor is guilty of faKhood in this excufe to UlylTes: for 
damons, parca^ See, are nothing but the idle pretext of wicked 
men, who are induftrious to transfer their own follies to the Gods, 
according to thofe verfes in the beginning of the OdyiTey : 

Why charge mankind on heaven their own offence. 

And call their woes the crime of providence ? 

Blind \ who themfelves their miferies create. 

And periih by dicir folly, not their fhte. r« 
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Stagg*ring I reel’d, and as I reel’d I fell, 

Lux’d the neck-joint—my foul deicends to hell. 
But lend me aid, I now conjure thee lend, 8i 
By the foft tie and facred name of friend ! 

By thy fond confort! by thy father’s cares! 

By lov’d Telemachus’s blooming years! 

For well I know that foon the heav’nly pow’rs 85 
Will give thee back to day, and Circe’s (hores: 
There pious on my cold remains attend, 

There call to mind thy poor departed friend. 
The tribute of a tear is all I crav».“, 

And the pofleffion of a peaceful giave. 90 

But if unheard, in vain compaflion plead. 
Revere the Gods, the Gods avenge the dead ! 

A tomb along the wat’ry margin raile, 1 

The tond-* with manly arms and trophies grace, > 
To (hew poftcrity Elpenor was. 95 3 

There high in air, memorial of my name. 

Fix the Irnooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 

Ver. 79.] In the fame vile manner witli Ogilby : 

* _ _ _ — —. my neck broke as I fell ; 

There lay xny corps, my lhadovv flew to helL 
Ver. 83.] The tranflation here is very loofe and un&ithful. 
Thus Fenton: 

_—-1 beg by thofe indearing names 

Of parent, wife, and fon ; though diilant, dear 
To your remembrance, 

Ver. 90.] Rather, perhaps. 

The poor pofTeflion —— . 

Ver. 96.] Or thus cxadlly, with the rhymes of Ogilby: 

Full on the fummit fix my fav’ritc oar, 
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To whom with tears; Thefe rites, oh mournful 
lhade, 

Due to thy ghoft, lhall to thy ghoft be paid. 99 
Still as I Ipoke the phantom fcem’d to moan. 
Tear follow’d tear, and groan fucceeded groan. 
But as my waving fword the blood furrounds, 
The lhade withdrew, and mutter’d empty founds. 

There as the wond’rous vilions I furvey’d. 

All pale afcends my royal mother’s lhade: 105 


Ver. 100.] Our tranflatormifreprcfents his original here, when 
all his predece/Tors are unexceptionable in this refpeft. I fliall 
give a literal veriion: 

Thus we difcourfing fat in accents fad: 

I, here, with faulchion brandifli’d o’er the blood; 

There, the loquacious phantom of my mate. 

Vcr. 105. Ml pale afcends my royal mother's Jlmde,’\ The be¬ 
haviour of UlyfTes with refpeft to his mother may appear not fuf- 
ficiently tender and afFcdlionatc; he refrains all manner of addrefs 
to her, a condudl which may be cenfured as inconfiftcnt with filial 
piety; but Plutarch very fully anfwcrs this objeftion. It is 
({ay.s that author) a remarkable inftance of the prudence of 
UlylTcs, who defeending into the regions of the dead, refufed 
all conference even with his mother, till he had obtained an 
anfwer from Tirefias, concerning the bufincfs which induced 
him to undertake that infernal journey.** A wife man is not 
inquifitive about things impertinent; accordingly UlyfTes firfl 
fhews himfelf a wife man, and then a dutiful fon. fiefides, it is 
very judicious in Homer thus to deferibe UlyfTes: the whole 
dcfign of the OdyfTey is the return of UlyfTes to his country; this 
is the mark at which the hero fhould continually aim, and there¬ 
fore it is ncccffary that all other incidents fhould be fubordinate to 
this; and the poet had been blameablc if he had fhewed UlyfTes 
entertaining himfelf with amufements, and poftponing the con- 
fiderations of the chief dcfign of the OdylTcy. Lucian fpeaks to 
tlie fame purpofe in his piece upon aflrology. ^ p. 
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A queen, to Troy flie law our legions pals; 
Now a thin form is all Anticlea was! 

Struck at the light I melt with filial woe. 

And down my cheek the pious Ibrrows flow. 

Yet as I Ihook my falchion o’er the blood, i lo 
Regardlels of her Ion the parent Hood. 

When lo ! the mighty Theban I behold; 

To guide his Heps he bore a Half of gold ; 
Awful he trod! majeftick was his look ! 

And from his holy lips thele accents broke. 11 j 
Why, mortal, wand’reft thou from chearful day. 
To tread the downward, melancholy way t 
What angry Gods to thefe dark regions led 
Thee yet alive, companion of the dead? up 
But Iheath thy poniard, while my tongue relates 
Heav’n’s ftedfaft purpofe, and thy future fates. 


Vcr, no.] This is very ftrange : rather thus: 

Tho’ griev'd, regardlefs of her wifh I ilood« 

Nor gave her honour’d gholl to taile the blood; 

Still o’er the gory pool I flaiht my blade, 

’Till the hoar feer (hould raife his awful (hade. 

Vcr. 114.] This line is interpolated by the tranflator. 

Ver. 116.] Thus Ogilby, not amifs: 

Why corn’ll thou hither, and forfak’ll the day. 

Pale ghoils, and difmal regions to furvey ? 

Ver. 120. £ut Jheatb thy poniard. -] The terrour which 

the lhades of the departed exprefs at the fight of the fword of 
Ulyflcs has been frequently cenfured as abfurd and ridiculous: 
Rifum cut non moveat, fays Scaliger, cum enfem ait tsf <vuln£ra 
motuijfc? What have the dead to fear from a fword, who are 
beyond the power of it, by being reduced to an incorporeal (hadow f 
JBut this dcfcrijption is confiilent with the notions of the ancients 
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While yet he Ipokc, the prophet I obey’d, 
And in the fcabbard plung’d the glitt’ring blades 
Eager he quafPd the gore, and then expreft 
Dark things to come, the counfels of his breall. 125 
Weary of light, lUyfles here explores, 

A profp’rous voyage to his native fliores; 

But know—by me unerring fates difclofe 
New trains of dangers, and new fcenes of 
woes; 


concerning the dead. I have already remarked, that the (hadcM 
retained a vehicle, which refembled the body, and was liable to 
pain as well as the corporeal fubftance; if not, to what purpofe 
are the Furies deferibed with iron fcourges, or the vulture tearing 
the liver of Tityus ? 

Virgil aferibes the like fears to the fhades in the iBneis; for the 
Sibyl thus commands i£neas ; 

Tuque invade viam, vagin^uc eripe ferrum.” 

And the lhadcs of the Greeks are there faid to fly at the fight of 
his arms. 

** At Danaflm procercs, Agamemnoniasque phalanges, 

** Ut videre virum fulgentiaque arma per umbras, 
Ingenti trepidare metu.” 

Tirefias is here deferibea confillcntly with the charadler before 
given him by the Poet, I mean with a pre-eminence above the 
other (hades; for (as Euflathius obferves) he knows Ulyfles before 
he taftes the ingredients; a privilege not claimed by any other of 
the infernal inhabitants. Elpenor indeed did the fame, but for 
another retfon; becaufe he was not yet buried, nor entered the 
tkgions of the dead, and therefore his foul was yet intire. P. 

$0 Chapman: 

That I the blood may taftc, and then nlate 
The truth of thofe adls, that aSe£t thy/err. 
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1 fee! 1 fee, thy bark by Neptune toft, 

For injur’d Cyclops, and his eye-ball loft! 

Yet to thy woes the Gods decree an end. 

If heav’n thou plcafe j and how to pleafe attend! 
Where on Trinacrian rocks the ocean roars. 
Graze nuna’rous herds along the verdant fhores: 
Tho’ hunger prefs, yet fly the dang’rous prey, 13® 
The herds are facred to the God of day. 

Who all furveys with his extenfive eye 
Above, below, on earth and in the fky ! 

Rob not the God, and fo propitious gales 140 
Attend tliy voyage, and impel thy fails: 

But if his herds ye feize, beneath the waves 
I fee thy friends o’erwhelm’d in liquid graves! 
The direful wreck Ulyffes fcarce fiirvives I 
Uh lies at his country fcarce arrives! 145 


Vcr. 130.] Thl.s happy adoption of prophetic languag;e, aj if 
the obje^i were in fight, is due to the ingenuity of our tranfiator. 
Thus the prieftefs in Virgil, JEn. vi. 

— —-bella, Korrida bella, 

Rt Tybrim miilto fpumantem fanguine 
Wars, horrid wars / wrzf; a field of bloodf 
And 7 yber rolling with a purple fiood: 
which is Dryden’s excellent verfion, vcr. 135. Pope, with his 
ufual dexterity, has employed this animated form of compofitioil 
in fcveral places of the Dunciad; as, for ejcample, aii. 265. 

But /o ! to dark encounter in mid air 
New wizards rife; Ifi 4 my Cibber there. 

Seealfo below, vcr. 143, 150. 

Vcr. 145. Vljiffes at his country /caret arrhvtt /] The Poet con- 
duds this interview with admir.ible judgment. The whole defign 
of Ulyffes is to engage the Phseaciani in hit favourB in oeder tO 
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Strangers thy guides! nor there thy labours end, 
New foes arife, domeftick ills attend ! 

There foul adult’rers to thy bride refort, 

And lordly gluttons riot in thy court. 

But vengeance haftes amain ! Thefe eyes behold 
The deathful fcene, princes on princes roll’d! 151 
That done, a people far from fea explore, 

Who ne’er knew fait, or heard the billows roar, 


his tranfportation to his own country: how does he bring this 
about ? By (hewing that it was decreed by the Gods that he (hould 
be conduced thither by ftrangers; fo that the Ph?eacians imme¬ 
diately conclude, that they are the people deftined by heaven to 
condudl him home; to give this the greater weight, he puts the 
fpeech into the mouth of the prophet Tircfias, and exalts his 
charafter in an extraordinary manner, to llrengthen the credit of 
the predidion: by this method likewife the Poet interweaves his 
epifode into the texture and eiTence of the poem, he makes this 
journey into hell contribute to the reftoration of his hero, and 
unites the fubordinatc parts very happily with the main aftion. P. 

Ver. 152. That doney a people far from fea explore. 

Who ne^er kne w fait, -] 

It is certain that Tirefias fpeaks very obfcurcly, after the manner 
of the oracles; but the antients generally underftood this people 
to be the Epirots. Thus Paufanias in his Atticks. ol axhani 
Cxkf fMvSi ahah WiraHo xp^O'Bai, fJtafTVftT /aoI 

t7r(^ h otlaasia* 

— —— Ol hn taaah 

That b; The Epirots even fo lately as after the taking of Troy, 
were ignorant of the fea, and the ufe of fait, as Homer tedifies 
** in his OdylTey 

Who ne’er knew fait, or heard the billows roar. 

So that they who were ignorant of the fea, were likewife ignorant 
of the ufe of fait, according to Homer: whence it may be con¬ 
jectured, that the Poet knew of no fait but what was made of 
fea-water. The other token of their ignorance of the fea was. 
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Or faw gay veflel ftem the wat’ry plain, 

A painted wonder flying on the main ! 155 

Bear on thy back an oar : with ftrange amaze 
A fliepherd meeting thee, the oar furveys. 


that they (hoald not know an oar, but call it a corn-van. Thh 
verfc was once farcaflically applied to Philip of Macedon by 
Amcrdion a Grf clan, who Hying from him and being apprehended, 
was ufkcd whither he Hed ? He bravely anfwered, to Hnd a people 
who knew not Philip. 

Lta^oxi Ttii a^»xa'/xai, oii tx 

I perfwade inyTelf that this paflage is rightly tranflated; Ni«; 
foinxowotpWf and TM Tf uval •mtXofJat, 

A painted wonder. Hying on the m'\in ; 
for the wings of the fliip fignify the fails, (as Kuftathius remarks) 
and not the oar«, as we might be mifled to conclude from the im¬ 
mediate connexion with iftT/jtd, or oars. The Poet, I believe, 
intended to exprefs the wonder of a perfon upon his firft fight of 
a Hiip, who obferving it to move fwiftly along the feas, might 
millakc the fails for wings, according to that beautiful defeription 
of Mr. Drydrn upon a like occafion in his Indian Emperor. 

'Phe ol)jccls i could firll diftindlly view. 

Were tall Hraight trees which on the waters flew i 
Wings on their fides iiiflead of leaves did grow. 

Which gather’d all the breath the w inds could blow; 

And at the roots grew floating palaces, 

Euftathius tells us the reafon of this command given to Ulyfl’cs, 
to fcarch out a people ignorant of the fca: it w'as in honour of 
Neptune, to make his name regarded by a nation which u’as en¬ 
tirely a ftranger to that Deity; and this injunftion was laid by way 
of atonement for the violence offered to his fon Polyphemus. 

Many criticks have imagined that this paflage is corrupted; 
but as Eullathius obferves, wc have the authority of Sophocles to 
prove it genuine, who alluding to this paflage, writes, 

*'f2/bioi( dhpo^pti/loM vpfatot (ftpuf. 

Vcr. 153.] Or thus, morcexaflly: 

They fait noJ'ootit they hear no billows roar. 

VoL. III. ^ H 


P. 
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And names a van: there fix it on the plain, 

To calm the God that holds the wat’ry reign; 

A threefold ofTring to his altar bring, i6» 

A bull, a ram, a boar; and hail the Ocean-king. 
But home return’d, to each aetherial pow’r 
Slay the due vidlim in the genial hour: 

So peaceful flialt thou end thy blifsful days. 

And fteal thyfelf from life by flow decays : 165 

Unknown to pain, in age refign thy breath. 
When late ftern Neptune points the (haft with 
death: 


Vcr. 158.] Or, to avoid a too quick repetition of the fame 
rhymes, thus: 

— there fix it in the ground. 

And footbe the God, fuibofe nvaw the globe fur round. 

Vcr. 165,] Pope in his ** Ode on Solitude 
^tealfrom the world, and not a (lone 
Tell where I lie. 

But the fx concluding verfes of this addrefs arc much ampKIicd 
from the following portion of his author; 

— — — — then from the fca thy death awaits j 
An eafy death I to fiay with gentle hand 
Thine age in comfort fpent, thy people round, 

All happy I Thefe, the words of truth, 1 fpeak. 

Vcr. 167. When late ftern Neptune points the jhaft with death. \ 
The death of UlylTcs is related variou(ly> but the following ac¬ 
count is chiefly credited: Ulyfles had a fon by Circe named Tele- 
gonus, who being grown to years of maturity, failed to Ithaca 
in fearch of his father; where feizing fomc fheep for the ufe of 
his attendants, the fliepherds put themfelves into a pofture to refeue 
them; Ulyfles being advertifed of it, went with his fon Tclc- 
machus to repel Telegonus, who in defending himfelf wounded 
UlyflTes, not knowing him to be his father. Thus Oppian, Hyginus, 
and Diftys the flory. Many Poets have brqught this upon 
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To the dark grave retiring as to reft, 

Thy people blefling, by thy people bleft ! 

Unerring truths, oh man, my lips relate; 17a 

This is thy life to come, and this is fate. 

To whom unmov’d: If this the Gods prepare. 
What heav’n ordains, the wife with courage bear. 
But fay, why yonder on the lonely ftrands. 
Unmindful of her fen, Anticlea ftands ? 175 


the ftage, and Anftotlc criticizing upon one of thefe tragedies 
gives us the title of it, which was, Ulyflcs wounded. But if 
Ulyfles thus died, how can Neptune be laid to point the Jhaft with 
death Y We are informed that the fpcar with which Telegonus 
gave the wound, was pointed with the bone of a Tea turtle; fo 
that literally his death came from the lea, or I' : and Neptune 
being the God of the ocean, his death may without violence be 
alcribed to that Deity. It is t uc, fome Criticks read as 
one word, and then it will figiuly that Ulyfles Ihould efcape the 
dangers of the fca, and die upon the continent far from it; but 
the former h moft conlbnant to the tenor of the Poem, 

through which Neptune is conllantly reprefented as an enemy to 
UlylTes. 

I will only add the reafon why Ulyfles is enjoined to o^Fcr a 
bull, a ram, and a boar to Neptune: the bull reprefents the roaring 
of the fca in llorms; the ram the milder appearance of it when 
in yanquillity: the boar was ufed by the ancients as an emblem of 
fecundity, to reprefent the fruitfulnefs of the ocean. This parti¬ 
cular facrificc of three animals was called rftrlvx. Eujiatbius, P. 

For this beautiful turn our tranflator is indebted to his coadjutor 
Fenton; 

At length, when Neptune points the dart of deaths 

Without a pang you’ll die. 

Vcr. 169.] So Chapman very properly: 

Thy fubje^s round about thee, rich and bleft. 

A verfe in Pope’s Eloifa is fimilarly conftrufted to that before us; 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 

H 2 
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Why to the ground (he bends herdowncaft eye ? 
Why is (he filent, while her fon is nigh ? 

The latent caufe, oh (acred feer, reveal! 

Nor this, replies the feer, will I conceal. 
Know; to the (peftres, that thy bev’rage tafte, iSo 
The fcenes of life recur, and actions paft; 

They, (eal’d with truth, return the fure reply; 
The reft, repell’d, a train oblivious fly. 

The phantom Prophet ceas’d, and (unk from 
fight 

To the black palace of eternal Night. 185 
Still in the dark abodes of death I ftood. 
When near Anticlea mov’d, and drank the blood. 
Straight all the mother in her Ibul awakes. 

And owning her UlylTes, thus (he (peaks. 

Ver. 176.] Rather, 

— — — — — her penjivi eye. 

Ver. 178.] This bears no refcmblancc to his author, who may 
be better feen in Ogilby, unadorned as he is, but not contemptible: 
Thefe Heaven decrees, and ever fixed Fate. 

But fay, bleft prophet, and the truth relate; 

I fee my mother’s ihade, who not her fon 
Will fpeak to, nor fo much as look upon : 

Silent {he fits by facred blood: ah, how 

May (he, poor fhadow! her dear offspring know ^ 

Ver. 182.] This couplet feems an improvement from Ogilby; 
They will to what fo e*rc thou aflts, reply. 

Or far from thee, if thou withlbnd’ft them, fly* 

This faid, Tircfia vanilh’d from my fight 
To Pluto’s court, and feats of lafting night: 

But 1 that poffurc kept in which 1 ftood. 

Until my mother tailed facred blood, 

Ver. 188.] The rhymes may be rendered conformable by this 
following correflion; * 
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Com’ft thou, my fon, alive, to realms beneath, 190 
The dolefbme realms of darknefs and of death; 
Com’ft thou alive from pure, aetherial day ? 
Dire is the region, difmal is the way 1 
Here lakes profound, there floods oppole their 
waves. 

There the wide lea with all his billows raves! 195 


Ifaw the mother in her foul a^wake ; 

And, owning her Ulyffes, thus ihe Jpake, 

Ver. 192.] This excellent couplet Teems modelled by one of 
Dryden, JEn, vi. 592. 

The gates of hell arc open night and day. 

Smooth the defccnt, and eafy is the way. 

Ver. 195. There the ^ide fea •with all his hilltnvs raves,] If 
this paflage were literally tranflated, it would run thus: Jk^ 
btTM didjl thou arrive at this place of darknefs^ nuhen fo many rivers, 
and the ocean lie in the midvsay? This (fays Eullathius) plainly 
fhews that Ilv^rr-r ufes a fabulous geography: for whereas the 
places that are mentioned in thefe voyages of Ulyiles are really 
iituated upon the Mediterranean, Anticlea here fays that they lie 
in the middle of the ocean. But this is undoubtedly an errour; 
the whole of the obfervation depends upon the word ; but 
why muft this denote the midvjay fo exadlly I Is it not fufficient to 
fay, that hetvoeen Ithaca and this infernal region, rivers and the 
o^ean roll ? And that this is the real meaning is evident from this 
book; for Ulyffcs fails in the fpace of one day from the illand of 
Circe to the place where he defeends: how then could thefe places 
where UlylTes touches in his voyage lie in the middle of the 
ocean, unlefs we can fuppofc he paiTed half the ocean in one day ? 
The Poet directly affirms, that he defeends at the extremity of it j 
but this extremity is no more than one day’s voyage from the 
ifland of Circe, and confcquently that ifland could not lie in the 
middle of the ocean: therefore this place is no evidence that 
Homer ufes a fabulous geography. 

H 3 
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Or (fince to duft proud Troy fubmits her tow’rs) 
Com’ft thou a wand’rer from the Phrygian fliores ? 
Or fay, fince honour call’d thee to the field. 
Haft thou thy Ithaca, thy bride, beheld ? 

Source of my life, I cry’d, from earth I fly 20* 
To feek Tirefias in the nether Iky, 

To learn my doom: for toft from woe to woe. 
In ev’ry land Ulyfles finds a foe: 

Nor have theft eyes beheld my native Ihores, 204 
Since in the duft proud Troy fiibmits her tow’rs. 
But, when thy Ibul from her fwcet manfion 
fled, 

Say, what diftemper gave thee to the dead ? 

Has life’s fair lamp declin’d by flow decays. 

Or fwift expir’d it in a fudden blaze ? 


Euftathius very juftly obfervcs, that Homer judicioufly places 
the defcent into hell at the extremity of the ocean: for it is 
natural to imagine that to be the only paiTage to it, by which the 
fun and the ftars themfelves appear to defcend, and fmk into the 
realms of darknefs. P. 

Vcr. 196.] Thus, with more fidelity and legitimate rhymes; 
Or w/VA thy fijip and crew, proud Troy no more! 

Com’ft a long wand’rer from the Phrygian Ihore ? 

Or fay, fince honour call’d thee, haft thou feen 
Thy nati<ue Ithaca and wedded queen ? 
which laft are the rhymes of Chapman. 

Ver. 203.] Thus,abundantly better, with Chapman’s rhymes: 
Nor fince that day, when with Atrides’ hoft 
He fail’d to Troy, has touch’d his native coaft. 

Ver. 208.] The verfion here is extremely good, but general, 
and not obfervant of his author’s language; which may be deferied 
in the fubjoined fubftitution: 
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Say, if my fire, good old Laertes, lives? aio 
If yet Telemachus, my foil, forvives ? 

Say, by his rule is my dominion aw’d. 

Or crufh’d by traitors with an iron rod ? 

Say, if my Ipoufe maintains her royal truft, 
Tho’ tempted challe, and obftinately juft ? 115 

Or if no more her abfcnt lord ftie wails. 

But the falfe woman o’er the wife prevails ? 

Thus I, and thus the parent ftiade returns. 
Thee, ever thee, thy faithful confort mourns: 


What form of death confign’d thee to the dead? 

Some (low diflemper? or Diana’s dart. 

Shot by her gentle hand, transfixt thy heart ? 

Ver. 212.] Thus? morecxadly: 

Say, by their power arc my pofTenions fway’d. 

Or (Irange intruders our domain invade ? 

Ver. 213] Addifon’s tranflation of Horace, ode iil. book lii. 
The man rcfolv’d, and fleady to his trull, 

Inflexible to ill, and obftinately juft-^, 

Ver. 218. — — Thus the parent pade returns The queftions 

which Ulyfles afks (remarks Euilathius) could not fail of having 
a very good cfFcdl upon his Phseacian audience: by them he very 
artfully (and, as it feems, undefignedly) lets them into the know¬ 
ledge of his dignity, and (hews the importance of his perfon; to 
induce them to a greater care to conduft him to his country. 
'The procefs of the whole llory is fo artfully carried on, that 
IJlylTcs feems only to relate an accidental interview, while he 
tacitly recommends himfelf, and lets them know the perfon who 
afks their alTillance is a king. It is obfcrvablc that Anticlea in¬ 
verts the order in her anfwer, and replies lall to the lirll queftion. 
Orators always referve the llrongcll argument for the conclufion, 
to leave it frefh upon the memory of their auditors; or rather, 
the Poet ufes this method to introduce the forrow of Ulyfles for 

H + 
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Whether the night defcends, or day prevails, 220 
Thee (he by night, and thee by day bewails. 
Thee in Telemachus thy realm obeys; 

In facred groves celeftial rites he pays. 

And (hares the banquet in Cuperior (late, 22+ 
Grac’d with fuch honours as become the great. 


the death of his mother more naturally; he ftcals away the mind 
of the reader from attending the main adlion, to enliven it with a 
fccnc of tendernefs and affedlion in thefe regions of honour. 1\ 

Ver. 219.] This tranflation comes nearer to the well known 
pafTage of Virgil, Georg, iv. 465. 

Te, dulcis conjiix, te folo in littorc fecum, 

Te, veniente die, te, dcccdente, canebat. 

Thee on the lonely fliorc, fwcet bride ! he fang; 

Thee at the rifing, thee, the fetting fun. 

Thus } 

Streams from her eyes of endlcfs forrow run. 

When glooms the night, or Ihines the genial fun. 

Ver. 224. And Jhares the banquet in fuperior Jlate^ &c.] This 
paflage is fully explained by Eulhithius; he tells us, that it was 
an antient cuilom to invite kings and Icgidators to all publick 
feafts ; this was to do them honour; and the chief feat was always 
referved for the chief magiflrate. Without this obfervation, the 
lines are unintelligible. It is evident that the words are not 
fpoken of facrihees or feafls made to the Gods, but focial enter¬ 
tainments, for they are general, <nradi? “ all the people 

** of the realm invite I’clcmachus to their feafts.’* And this 
feems to have been a right due to the chief magiftratc, for ay^iyvmp 
implies it, which word Euftathius explains by » Xoyu ; 

fuch an honour as ought not to be ncglcdled,** or 
Grac’d with fuch honours as become the great. 

It gives a very happy image of thofe ages of the world, when we 
obferve fuch an intercourfe between the king and the fubjcfl: 
the idea of power carries no terrour in it, but the ruler himfelf 
makes a part of the publick joy. P. 
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Thy fire in fblitude foments -his care: 

The court is joylefs, for thou art not there ! 

No coftly carpets raiie his hoary head. 

No rich cmbroid’ry (hines to grace his bed: 
Ev’n when keen winter freezes in the ikies, *30 
Rank’d with his flaves, on earth the monarch 
lies: 

Deep are his fighs, his viiage pale, his dreis 
The garb of woe and habit of diftreis. 

And when the autumn takes his annual round. 
The leafy honours fcatt’ring on the ground; 235 
Rcgardlefs of his years, abroad he lies, 

His bed the leaves, his canopy the ikies. 


Ver. 230.] The (lime wo Ills rhyme together foon after: the 
ne.vt couplet is moll impotently tautologous, and the fubfequenc 
deftitute of vigour. I would thus adjuft the palTage, with more 
attention to language, according to our tranflator’s cor- 

rediion of it: 

With flaves, when Winter fpreads his horrors round. 

In rags the monarch flumbers on the ground. 

When, Summer pafs’d, the gales autumnal blow. 

And yellow foliage o’er the vineyard throw—. 

But in truth the genuine feufe of the paflage mull be fought 
from Fenton: 

-but clad 

In coarfe attire, couch’d with his village hinds 
On the warm liearth he fleeps, when winter reigns 
Inclement, till the circling months return 
New rob’d in flowering verdure : then the vines. 

High interwove, a green pavilion form. 

Where, pillow’d on the leaves, he mourns for you 
Nodlurnal. 

Ver. 237.] Fflay on Man, i. 140. 

My foot-llobl earth, my canopy the Jkies. 
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Thus cares on cares his painful days confiime, 
And bow his age with forrow to the tomb! 

For thee, my fon, 1 wept my life away; *4® 
For thee thro’ hell’s eternal dungeons ftray: 

Nor came my fate by ling’ring pains and flow. 
Nor bent the filver-fliafted queen her bow; 

No dire difeafe bereav’d me of my breath; 
Thou, thou my fon wert my difeafe and death; 
Unkindly with my love my fon confpir’d, 246 
For thee I liv’d, for abfent thee expir’d. 

Thrice in my arms 1 ftrove her lhade to bind, 7 
Thrice thro’ my arms flie dipt like empty wind, V 
Or dreams, the vain illufions of the mind. 250) 


Ver. 239.] Genefis, xlii. 38. » Then fliall ye bring down 
my gray hairs with forrow to the grave.’* But our tranflator 
took the thought immediately from Fenton below: 

And funk my age with forrow to the grave® 

Ver. 248. ^Ijrice in my arms I ftrove her ft7ade to bind^ 

Thrice thro* my arms -] 

This pafTage plainly (hews that the vehicles of the departed were 
believed by the antients to be of an aerial fubflance^ and retain 
nothing of corporeal groflnefs. 

Virgil has borrowed thefe verfes. 

Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum; 

Ter frudra comprenfa manus effugit imago. 

Par levibus vends, volucrique fimillima fomno.” 
Scaligcr gives the preference to the Roman Poet, becaufc he ufes 
three verles, at a time when the word ter occurs in the deferip- 
tion, whereas Homer concludes in little more than two lines. 
But this is not criticizing, but trifling j and aferibing to an author 
what the author himfelf had no thought of. This puts me in 
mind of a (lory in Lucian, where a perfon of a ftrong imagina- 
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Wiki with defpair, I fhed a copious tide 
Of flowing tears, and thus with flghs reply’d. 
Fly’ft thou, lov’d lhade, while 1 thus fondly 
mourn ? 

Turn to my arms, to my embraces turn! 

Is it, ye pow’rs that fmile at human harms ! 355 

Too great a blils to weep within her arms ? 

Or has hell’s queen an empty image lent. 

That wretched I might ev’n my joys lament ? 

O Ion of woe, the penfive lhade rejoin’d, 

Oh moft inur’d to grief of all mankind ! 260 


tion, thinking there was a myftery in the lirft word in the 
Iliad, is introduced enquiring of Homer in the regions of the 
dead, why he placed it in the beginning of his Poem ? he anfwers, 
Becaufc it firll came into his head. I doubt not but the number 
of the lines in this place in both Poets was equally accidental; 
Virgil adds nr.ihiiig to the thought of Homer, though he ufes 
more words. p, 

Ver. 250.] Much in the fame manner Fenton: 

Delufivc as a dream. 

Ver. 256. —— W blijs to ^veep ^within her arms.^ This is 
almoft a literal tranflation; the words in the Greek are, 

700*0, or that we may delight our/elves ^'ith forrtnvy w’hich 
Euftathius explains by faying, there is a pleafure in weeping: I 
Ihould rather underlland the words to fignify, that in the inilant 
while he is rejoicing at the fight of his mother, he is compelled 
to turn his joy into tears, to find the whole fccnc a delufion. P. 

Ver. 257.] Ogilby is not worfe: 

This all the favour Proferpinc bellows. 

To (liew thee only to augment my woes? 

Ver. 259.] Or thus ? with better rhymes: 

O ! child of woe ! repli^^a (hade agin: 

Inur’d to grief o^cr all m fins of men ! 
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*Tis not the queen of hell who thee deceives: 
All, all are iuch, when life the body leaves; 
No more the fubftance of the man remains. 
Nor bounds the blood along the purple veins: 
Thefe the funereal flames in atoms bear, 16; 
To wander with the wind in empty air; 

While the impaffive foul reluftant flies. 

Like a vain dream, to thefe infernal Ikies. 

But from the dark dominions fpced thy way. 
And climb the fteep afcent to upper day; 27* 

To thy chafte bride the wond’rous ftory tell. 
The woes, the honours, and the laws of hell. 
Thus while (he fpoke, in fwarms hell’s empref 
brings 

Daughters and wives of heroes and of kings; 


Vcr. 267.] So Fenton, whofc vcrfion is, in general, highl 
elegant: 

^ — _ _ —^ of all living touch 
Impajp^ve. 

bur Poet ihould have avoided this open vowel: 

The foul impaffive from the realms of dayr, 

Like a fleet dream, to darknefs wings her way. 

But hafte to light: there to thy bride relate 
The wondrous vifions of th’ infernal Hate. 

All the reft in our Poet’s verfion is unauthorifed amplification 
from Virgil rather than Homer. 

Ver. 274.] Ogilby is precife: 

That wives and daughters of great princes were: 
but our tranflator follows Fenton: 

-—. — — dauAters and wives 

To kings and boron ol^^ 
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Thick, and more thick they gather round the 
blood, 27S 

Ghoft throng’d on ghoft (a dire aflembly) flood! 
Dauntleis my fword I feize: the airy crew. 
Swift as it flafh’d along the gloom, withdrew; 
Then fhade to fhade in mutual forms fucceeds, 
Her race recounts, and their illuftrious deeds. i8o 
Tyro began: whom great Salmoneus bred; 
The royal partner of fam’d Cretheus’ bed. 


Ver. 275.] DuncLid, iv. 191. 

nuk and more thick tlie black blocka.ic extends. 

Our tranflator is not very attentive to Jus author, as the reader 
may colleft from Fenton, or the lefs artificial, but more faithful 
rerfion, of Mr. Cow per. The fame may be faiJ of many other 
pafliiges. 

Ver. 279. Then /hade to Jhade - fucceeds Nothing can 

belter (licw the invention of Homer, than his capacity of furniili* 
ing out a fecne of fuch great variety in this infernal region. He 
calls up the hcroci of former ages from a Hale of inexirtcnce to 
adorn and divcrfify his poetry. Jf it be alked what relation this 
journey into hell has to the main adUon of the Odylfcy ? the 
anfwer is, It has an cpifodick alliiiity uith it, and ihews the fuf- 
ferings of Ulyfl’es more than any of his voyages upon t.hc ocean, 
as it is more liorribic and full of terrours. What a treafury of 
antiynt hidory and fables has he opened by this defeent ^ He lets 
us into a variety of different charaders of the mod famous per- 
foiiages recorded in antient dory; and at the lame time lays before 
us a fupplcment to the Iliad. If Virgil paid a happy piece of 
flattery to the Romans, by introducing the greated perfons of the 
bed families in Rome, in his dcfccnc in the -lEneid; Homer no 
lefs happily iiucrcds the Grecians in Jiis dory, by honouring the 
ancedors of the noblcd families wdio dill (louriflied in Greece, in 
the Odyfley; a circumftancc that could not fail of being very 
acceptable to a Grecian or Roman reader, but perhaps lefs enter¬ 
taining to us, who have no particular intcred in thefc dories. P. 
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For feir Enipeus, as from fruitful urns 
He pours his wat’ry ftore, the virgin burns; 

gives a very difTerent charadler of Salmoneus from this of Homer r 
he defcribes him as an impious perfon who prcfumcd to imitate 
the thunder of Jupiter, whereas Homer ftilcs him blamelefs, or 
afAVfJLuif ; an argument, fays Euftathius, that the preceding ftory is 
a fable invented flnce the days of Homer. 'I'his may perhaps be 
true, and we may naturally conclude it to be true from his filence 
of it, but not from the epithet ; for in the firft book of 

the Odyfley, Jupiter gives the fame appellation to iEgyfthus, even 
while he condemns him of murder and adultery. Euftathius addi>, 
that Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechanicks, and inventor 
of a vefTel called 0povhiov, which imitated thunder by rolling flone« 
in it, which gave occafion to the fifiions of the Poets. P. 

Ver. 285. For fair Enipeust as from fruitful urns 

lie pours his *waFry ft ore 9 the -virgin bur ns,'\ 

There are no fables in the Poets that feem more bold than thefc 
concerning the commerce between women and river'Gods; but 
Euflathius gives us a probable folution : 1 will tranflate him lite> 
rally. It was cuftomary for young virgins to refort frequently to 
rivers to bathe in them; and the antients have very well explained 
thefe fables about the intercourfe between them and the water 
Gods: Receive my virginityy O Scamander ! fays a lady ; but it is 
very apparent who this Scamander was: her lover Cimoii lav 
concealed in the reeds. This was a good excufe for female 
frailty, in ages of credulity: for fuch imaginary intercourfe be¬ 
tween the fair fex and deities was not only believed, but ellccmcd 
honourable. No doubt the ladies were frequently deceivedtheir 
lovers perfonated the deities^ and they topk a Cimon to their 
arms in the difguife of a Scamander. 

It is uncertain where this Enipeus flows: Strabo (lays Eufta.- 
thius) imagines it to be a river of Peloponnefus, that difembogues 
its waters into the Alphacus; for the Theflalian river is Enifeus» 
and not Enipeus: this rifes from mount Othrys, and receives into 
it the Epidanus. The former feems to be the river intended by 
Homer, for it takes its fource from a village called Salmone; and 
what ftrengthens this conjeflure is the neighbourhood of the 
ocean (or Neptune in this fltble) to that river. Lucian has made 
this (lory of Enipeus the fubjedl of one of his dialogues. 
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>mooth flows the gentle ftream with wanton 
pride, 285 

Vnd in foft mazes rolls a filver tide. 

Vs on his banks the maid enamour’d roves. 

The monarch of the deep beholds and loves; 
n her Enipeus’ form and borrow’d charms, 

The am’rous God defcends into her arms: 290 

Vround, a Ipacious arch of waves he throws, 
Vnd high in air the liquid mountain role ; 

Thus in furrounding floods conceal’d he proves 
The pleafing tranlport, and compleats his loves. 
Then Ibftly fighing, he the fair add reft, 295 
Vnd as he fpoke, her tender hand he preft. 
lail happy nymph ! no vulgar births are ow’d 
To the prolifick raptures of a God : 

^ ! when nine times the moon renews her horn, 
rwo brother heroes (hall from thee be born; 30* 
Thy early care the future worthies claim, 

7 o point them to the arduous paths of fame; 

Jut in thy breaft th’ important truth conceal, 
iJor dare the lecret of a God reveal: 

• ff 

'or know, thou Neptune view’ft! and at my 
nod 30$ 

iarth trembles, and the waves confefs their God. 


o 

This image is not from Homer, but from Fenton: 

Enipeus, fwift from whofe reclining wm 
Rolls a delicious flood. 

Vir. 30a.] This verfe is wholly interpolated by the tranflator. 
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He added not, but mounting ipurn’d the plain, 
Then plung’d into the chambers of the main. 

Now in the time’s full procefs forth flic brings 
Jove’s dread vicegerents, in two future kings; 3 lo 
O’er proud lolcos Pelias ftretch’d his reign. 

And God-like Neleus rul’d the Pylian plain: 
Then fruitful, to her Cretheus’ royal bed 
She gallant Pheres and fam’d ^fon bred; 

From the lame fountain Amythaon rofe, 315 
Pleas’d with the din of war, and noble fliout of 
foes. 

There mov’d Antiope with haughty charms. 
Who blefl: th’ Almighty Thund’rer in her arms; 
Hence Iprung Amphion, hence brave Zethus 
came. 

Founders ofThcbes,andmcn of mighty name; 320 


Vcr. 307.] Or thus, with Icfs fuperfluity: 

He faid, and plung’d beneath the foaming wave. 

She Pelias hare and Nelcus, fervants brave 
Of fovereign Jove ; that (Iretcht his wxalthy reign 
O’er wide lolcus; this, the Pylian plain. 

Vcr. 319. Hence fprung Amphion — — ] The fable of Thebes 
built by the power of rnufick is not mentioned by Homer, and 
therefore may be fuppofed to be of later invention. Homer re¬ 
lates many circumAanccs in thefe iliort hiAorics differently from 
his fucceffors; EpicaAe is called JocaAa, and the tragedians have 
entirely varied the ftory of Oedipus: they tell us he tore out his 
eyes, that he was driven from Thebes, and being condu£lA by 
his daughter Antigone, arrived at Athens, where entering the 
temple of the Furies, he died in the midft of a furious Aorm, and 
was carried by it into hell: whereas Homer dircftly affirms, that 
he continued to reign in Thebes after all his calamities. 
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Tho’ bold in open, field, they yet liirround 
The town with walls, and mound inje£t oA 
mound; 

Here ramparts flood, there tow’rs rofe high in air,_ 
And here thro’ lev’n wide portals rufli’d the war. 

There with loft flep the fair Alcmena trod, 325 
Who bore Alcides to the thund’ring God; 


It is not cify to give a' reafon why the mother, and not the 
f'lthcr, is faid to fond the Furies to torment Oedipus, erpecLilly 
bccaufe he was the murderer of his father Laius: Euflathius an- 
fwers, that it was by accident that he flew Laius ; but upon t.hc 
difeovery of his wickednefs in marrying his mother Joca'Ta, he 
ufed her with more barbarity and rigour than as neceflary, and 
therefore Ihe purfues him with her vengeance. Jocafta and Dido 
both die after the fame manner by their own hands: 1 agree with 
Scaligcr, that Virgil has deferibed hanging more happily than 
Homcn 

** Infbrmis LethI nodum trabe neflit ab aha,’* 

There is nothing like ihc Informis Lethi nedm in Homer: and as 
that Critick obferves, tarn atrox res aliquo <verhorum ambitu Jludisftus 
comprehendenda fuit, 'Fhe llory of Oedipus is this: Laius being 
informed by the oracle, that he ftioiild be flain by his fon, caiifod 
Oedipus immediately to be expofed by his llicpherds to wild 
hearts; but the fhepherds prcfervxd him, and gave him education; 
when* he came to years, of maturity he went towards Thebes in 
fcarch of his father, but meeting Laius by the way, and a quarrel 
arifing, he flew him ignorantly, and married Jocalla his mother. 
This is the fubje^ of two tnigcdics in Sophocles. P, 

. Vcr. 325.] As a fpecimen of our Poet’s adherence to his 
original, lihall give a commcnfuraie vei fiou of that portion of the 
Greek, correfponding to the beautiful couplet before us : 

Alcmene then, Amphitryon’s fpoufe, 1 faw 
Who, mingling in th’ embrace of fovcrcign Jove* 
Alcides, dauhilcfs, lion-hearted, bpre. 

VoL. III. I 
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And Megara, who charm’d the fbn of Jove, 

And foften’d his ftern foul to tender love. 

Sullen and lour with dilcontented mien 329 
Jocalta frown’d, th* inceftuous Theban queen; 
With her own Ion (he join’d in nuptial bands, 
Tho* father’s blood imbru’d his murd’rous hands: 
The Gods and men the dire offence deteft. 

The Gods with all their furies rend his bread: 
In lofty Thebes he wore th’ imperial crown, 335 
A pompous wretch ! accurs’d upon a throne. 
The wife ftlf-murder’d from a beam depends, 
And her foul foul to blacked hell defcends; 
Thence to her fon the choked plagues Ihe brings. 
And the fiends haunt him with a thoufand dings. 

And now the beauteous Chloris I defory, 341 
A lovely fhade, Amphion’s younged joy ! 


Vcr. 340.] Here, I fuppoTe, our tranflator had his eye on 
Vencon: 

— — — — — file, through fell defpair, 
Self-ilrangled, from the Jlings of mortal life 
Fled to the fiiade. 

This fiiort ftory of Jocaila is miferably executed in the vcrfion 
before us. 

Ver. 341. —- — The btauieous Chloris I /le/cfyS\ A Criticic 
ought not only to endeavour to point out the beauties in the fenfe, 
but alfo in the verfification of a Poet: Dionyfius Halicarnafius 
cites thefe two verfes as peculiarly flowing and harmonious. 

Ka} XXwpiv trJbv wf^lca^X/»» rit Nij^tvs 
fojf $uit taril ooift 

There is not one elifion, nor one rough vowel or confonant, but 
they flow along with the otmoft finootbiicfs» and the beauty of 
Ihe Mttfe equals that of Chloris. P. 
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With gifts unnumber’d Neleus fought her arms, 
Nor paid too dearly for unequall’d charms; 
Great in Orchomenos, in Pylos great, 34j 

He fway’d the fcepter with imperial Rate. 

Three gallant fons the joyful monarch told. 

Sage Neftor, Periclimenus the bold. 

And Chromius laft ; but of the fofter race. 

One nymph alone, a miracle of grace. 35® 


Vcr. 344.] Por this line, which is eminently beautiful and 
poetical, we arc indebted to the tafte of our tranflator only. 

Ver. 345. Great in Orchomenos -] This Is a very confi- 

dcrable city lying between Bocotia and Phocis, upon the river 
Cephifus: Homer calls it the Mlnyan Orchomenos, becaufe the 
Minyans an antient people inhabited it: it was the colony of thefe 
Minyans that failed to lolcos, and gave name to the Argonauts. 
Evftathius* 

Vcr. 348. -- Periclimenus the hold.'] The reafon why Homer 

gives this cpithv ^^ to Periclimenus may be learned from Hefiod: 
Neptune gave him the power to change himfelf into all fhapes, 
but he was (lain by Hercules: Periclimenus affaulted that heio in 
the ftiapc of a bee, Or fly, who difeoverine him in that difguife, 
by the means of Pallas, flew him with his club. This is the peribn 
of whom Ovid fpeaks, bat adds that he was flain in the fliape of 
ah eagle by HerOules. 

* ** Mira Periclimeni mors eft, cui poife flguras 

Sumere quas vellct, rurfuique reponere fumptas, 

** Neptunus dederat,” &c. 
fiaphorioil (peaks of him in the fliape of a bee or flyt 
—^ -fc- *'AXh6lf it aim fvXm 

•AMoIi Jkifos "Of-- p, 

Ven 3504] So Chapman t 

^re-beautled Pero, fo for forme etaA, 

That Nature, to a miracle, was rackt. 

In her perfeAions. 
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Kings on their thrones for lovely Pero burn. 
The fire denies, and kings rejefted mourn. 

To him alone the beauteous prize he yields, 
Whole arm Ihould ravilh from Phylacian fields 
The herds of Iphyclus, detain’d in wrong; 355 
Wild, furious herds, unconquerably ftrong! 
This dares a leer, but nought the leer prevails. 
In beauty’s caufe illuftrioully he fails; 


Vcr. 357. This dares a feer^ A:c.] This ftory is related with 
great obfeurity, but we learn from the xvth book that the name 
of this prophet was Melampus. Iphyclus was the fon of Deioneus, 
and uncle to Tyro; he had feized upon the goods of Tyro the 
mother of Neleus, among which were many beautiful oxen: thefe 
Nelcus demands, but is unjullly denied by Iphyclus; Neleus had 
a daughter named Pero, a great beauty who was courted by all 
the neighbouring princes, but the father refufes her imlefs to the 
man who recovers thefe oxen from Iphyclus: Bias was in love 
with Pero, and perfuades his brother Melampus a prophet to 
undertake the recovery ; he attempts it, but being vanquifhed, is 
thrown into prifon; but at laft fet at liberty, for telling Iphyclus, 
who was childlefs, how to procure iflue. Iphyclus upon this gave 
him the oxen for a reward. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the explanation of thb 
ftory in Euftathius, which I will lay before the reader for his 
entertainment. Melampus, after he was made a prifoner, was 
trufted to the care of a man and a woman; the man ufed him 
with mercy, and the woman with cruelty: one day he heard a low' 
noife, and a family of •worms in conference. (He underftood the 
Language of all the animal creation, beads and reptiles.) Thefe 
worms w ere difcourfing how they had eaten through a great beam 
that lay over the head of Melampus: he immediately provides for 
his own fafety, feigns a ficknefs, and begs to be carried into the 
frefh air: the woman and the man immediately comply with thi* 
requeft; at which inftant the beam falling, kUb the woman; aa 
account of this is forthwith carried to Iphyclus, who fending for 
Melampus* aiks who he is ? telb him, a prophet, and tliat he. 
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Twelve moons the foe the captive youth detains 
In painful dungeons, and coercive chains; 360 

The foe at laft, from durance where he lay. 

His art revering, gave him back to day; 

Won by prophetick knowledge, to fulfill 
The fteadfaft purpofe of th’ Almighty will. 

With graceful port advancing now I fpy’d 365 
Leda the fair, the God-like Tyndar’s bride : 
Hence Pollux fprung who wields with furious 
fway 

The dcathful gauntlet, matchleis in the fray; 


came for the oxen of Neleus: Iphyclus commands him to declare 
how he may have an heir ? Melampus kills an ox, and calls all the 
birds of the air to feaft on it; ihry all appear except the vulture; 
he propofes the cafe to them, but they give no fatisfadory anfwer; 
at laft the vulture appears, and gives Melampus a full information: 
upon this Iphycluc obtains a child, and Melampus the oxen of 
Neleus. P. 

Ver. 359.] Thus Ogilby: 

* But him a woful fate, a cruel chain. 

And rufticks more unmerciful detain. 

Ver. 364. The fieadfajt purpoje of th'* Almighty •xv/ 7 /.] Thefc 
wovSs Jio? y fTiXsliTo feem to come in without any connexion 
with the ftory, and confequently unneccflkrily ; but Homer fpeaks 
of it concifely, as an adventure well known in his times, and 
therefore not wanting a further explication: but Apollodorus re¬ 
lates the whole at large, lih. i. The rcafon why thefe words are 
inferred is, to inform us that there were antient prophecies con¬ 
cerning Iphyclus, that it was decreed by Jupiter he (hould have 
no children till he had recourfe to a prophet, who explaining thefe 
prophecies to him, Ihould (hew him how to obuin that blefling : 
in this fcnfe«the will of Jupiter may be faid to be fulfilled. P. 

I3 
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And Caftor glorious on th’ embattled plain 
Curbs the proud fteed, relu 61 ant to the rein; 370 
By turns they vifit this xtherial Iky, 

And live alternate, and alternate die : 

In hell beneath, on earth, in heav’n above 
Reign the twin-gods, the fav’rite Ions of Jove. 

There Ephimedia trod the gloomy plain, 375 
Who charm’d the monarch of the boundlels 
main; 

Hence Ephialtes, hence ftern Otus (prung. 

More fierce than giants, more than giants ftrong; 


Ver. 371.] Our tranflator is not excellent in this paflagc, 
which admitted poetical embellifhment with eafe. The reader 
will read Ogilby’s efforts, without difguft; 

Thefc by Jove’s will alternate live, and dy ; 

This lies inurn’d, whilft that afccnds the fky: 

At once they rife and fct, this under ground, 

Whilft that in heaven remains, with glory crown’d. 

Ver, 372. And live alternate^ and alternate die,] Caftor and 
Pollux are called Aioaxufoi, or the ybns of Jupiter ; but what codld 
give occafion to this fidlion, of their living and dying alternately ? 
Euftathius informs us that it is a phyf^al allegory: they reprefent 
the two hemispheres of the world; the pne of which is continually 
enlightened by the fun, and confequently the other is then in 
darknefs: and thefe being fucceffiyely illuminated according to 
the order of the day and nlgh^ one of thefe fons of Jupiter may 
be laid to revive when one part of the world rifes into day, and 
the other to die, when it defeends into darknefs. What makes 
this allegory the more probable is, that Jupiter denotes, in many 
allegories of Homer, the air, or the upper regions of it. P. 

Ver. 377.] Thus his author: 

Two fons (he bare, but tranfient was their date! 

Fam’d Ephialtes, Otus like the Gods. 

Them foodful earth, o’er all in fize and grace 
Freemincnt, except Orion, nurft. 
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The earth o’erburthen’d groan’d beneath their 
weight, 

None but Orion e’er furpafs’d their height : 380 
The wondrous youths had fcarce nine winters 
told. 

When high in air, tremendous to behold. 

Nine ells aloft they rear’d their tow’ring head, 
And full nine cubits broad their (houlders {pread. 


Vcr. 383. Nine ells aloft they rear'd their ttyw'ring headJ\ This 
is undoubtedly a very bold fiftion, and has been cenfurcd by fomc 
Criticks as monftrous, and prailed by others fublime. It may 
feem utterly incredible that any human creatures ^ould be nine 
ells, that is, eleven yards and a quarter in height, at the age of 
nine years. But it may vindicate Homer as a Poet to fay that he 
only made ufe of a fable, that had been tranfmitted down from 
the earlicft times of the world ; for fo early the war between the 
Gods and Giants was fuppofed to be. There might a rational 
account be given of thefe apparent incredibilities; if I might be 
allowed to fay what many authors of great name have conjectured, 
that thefe flories are only traditional, and all founded upon the 
ejection of the fallen angels from heaven, and the wars they had 
witti the good angels to regain their Rations. If this might be 
allowed, we (hall then have real giants, who endeavoured to take 
heaven by aflault; then nothing can be invented by a Poet fo 
boldiy, as to exceed what may juRly be believed of thefe beings: 
then the Rories of heaping mountain upon mountain will come 
within the bounds of credibility. But without having recourfe to 
this folution, Longipus brings this palTagc as an inRance of ^rue 
fublimity, chap. vi. He is proving that tjie fublime is fometimes 
found without the pathetick, for fomc paiTions are mean, ps fear, 
fadnefs, forrow, and confcqueptly incapable rf fublimity ; and on 
the other hand, there arc many things great and fublime, in which 
there is no paflTion ; of this kind is what Homer fays concerning 
Olus, and Ephialtes, with fo much bpldncfs. 

I 4 
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Proud of their ftrength and more than mortal fize. 
The Gods they challenge, and alFedt the Ikies; 386 

The Gods they challenge, and aft'eft the Ikies. 

And what he adds concerning the fuccefs of thefc giants is hill 
bolder. 

Had they to manhood grown, the bright abod<?s 
Of heav'n had fliook, and Gods been heap’d on Gods. 
Virgil was of the opinion of Longinus, for he has imitated Homer. 
Hie Sc Aloidas geminos immania vidi 
Corpora, qui manibus magnum refcindcrc C(i lum 
** Aggrefli, fuperifque Jovem detriidcrc regnis.’* 
Macrobius, lib. v. Saturn, cap. xlii. judges thefe verfes to be 
inferiour to Homer’s in majefly ; in Homer wc have the height 
and breadth of thefe giants, and he happily paints the very iizc 
of their limbs in the run of his poetry; two words, bviVpoi, and 
wvtaTrixitu almoft make one verfe, defigncdly chofen to exprefs 
their bulk in the turn of the words; but Virgil fays only hnmnma 
iorpora^ and makes no addition concerning the giants, omitting 
entirely the circumflance of their fize : Homer relates the piling 
hill upon liill; Virgil barely adds, that they endeavoured to ftorm 
the heavens. 

Scaliger is firm and faithful to ^'^irgil, and vindicates his fa¬ 
vourite in the true fpirit of criticifm. 1 perfuade myfeif he glances 
at Macrobius, for he cavils at thofc inllanccs which he produces 
as beauties in Homer; I give his anfwer in his own words. yl<U 
mirantur Gr/sculi puerihs menfuras ; mmis faepe cogor exclamnrct aliud 
ejfe Graculum circulatorcmj aliud regitt orationis authorem : irtdignam 
cenfuit fud majejlate Virgilius hanc mimtam fuperjliiionem, isff. 

Luftathius remarks that the antients greatly admired the e^aft 
proportion of thefc giants, for the body is of a due fymetry, 
when the thicknefs is three degrees lefs than the height of it. 
According to this account the giants grew one cubit every year 
in bulk, and three in height. Homer fays, that they fell by the 
fhafts of Apollo, that is, they died fuddcnly ; but other writers 
relate, that as they were hunting, Diana fent a flag between them, 
at which both at once aiming their weapons, and (lie withdrawing 
the Hag, they fell by their own darts. Euftathius, .P, 

Ver. 385.] Dryden, at iEn. vi. 876. 

Who dar’d in fight the Thunderer to defy, 

JJ'eii bii heaven, and force him from the fky. 
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Heav’d on Olympus tott’ring Ofla Rood; 

On Ofla, Pelion nods with all his wood: 

Such were they youths ! had they to manhood 
grown. 

Almighty Jove had trembled on his throne. 39® 


Vcr. 387. - — On Olympus loitering OJfa Jlooti, Strabo 

takes notice of the judgment of Homer, in placing the mountains 
in this order ; they all Hand in Macedonia; Olympus is the largeft, 
and therefore he makes it the bafis upon which Ofla flandb, that 
being the next to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion being the 
lead is placed above Ofla, and thus they rife pyiainidically. Virgil 
follows a different regulation; 

** Ter funt conati imponerc Pelion Oflie, 

Scilicet atquc Ofla: frondofum imponcre Olympum.** 
Here the largcft mountain is placed uppermofl, not fo naturally 
as in the order of Homer. There is a peculiar beauty in the 
former of thefe verfes, in which Virgil makes the tw’o vowels in 
conati imponerc meet without an clifion, to c.xprcfs the labour and 
ftraining of the giants in heaving mountain upon mountain. I 
appeal to the ear oi' every reader, if he can pronounce thefe two 
words without a paufe and flop; the difficulty in the flow of the 
verfe excellently reprefents the labour of the giants flraiuing to 
Ihove Pelion upon Ofla, Dacier remarks that Virgil follows the 
fifiiation of the mountains, without regarding the inagniiudc ; 
thus Pelion lies firft on the north of Macedonia; Ofla is the 
fecond, and the third Olympus; but (he prefers Homer’s method 
as inoft rational. P. 

Homer fays, 

Pelion leaf-w'aving; 
but Fenton; 

— — _ — — and on Olfa Pelion pil’d. 

Torn from the bafe njoith all its nxioods^ 

Ver. 389.] Milton has furnilhed us with a fine fpecimen alfo 
this beauty of anticipation, in Paradife Loft, vi. 218. 

— — — —-all heaven 

Refounded; and, had earth been thin^ all earth 
Had to her center (book. 
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But ere the harveft of the beard began 
To briftle on the chin, and promife man. 

His fhafts Apollo aim’d; at once they Ibund, 
And ftretch the giant-monfters o’er the ground. 
There mournful Phaedra with fad Procris 
moves, 39 S 

Both beauteous fliades, both haplels in their loves; 
And near them walk’d with folemn pace and flow. 
Sad Ariadne, partner of their woe ; 

The royal Minos Ariadne bred. 

SheThefeuslov’d; fromCretewithTheleusfled; 
Swift to the Diau ifle the hero flies, 401 

And tow’rds his Athens bears the lovely prize; 


Vcr. 391.] So Prior, as quoted in Johnfon’s didlionary: 

— — On thy chin the fpringing beard began 
To fpread a doubtful down, andpromife man. 

Vcr. 395.} Thefe tnno couplets are wrought with elegant in¬ 
genuity from the following unadorned fentence of his author: 
Phaedra and Procris there 1 alfo faw. 

And beauteous Ariadne. 

Vcr. 402. And towards his Athens hears the lovely pri%e.'\ Homcr 
juftifies Thefeus from any crime with relation to Ariadne, he is 
gmhy of no infidelity as fucceeding Poets affirm ; (he died fud- 
denly in Dia, or Naxos (an ifland lying between Thera and Crete); 
Diana flew her at the inftigation of Bacchus, who accufed her to 
that Goddefs, for profaning her temple by too free an intercourfe 
with Thefeus; this Homer calls Atort/^e. Clymine was a 

daughter of Mynias, Maera of Prcctus and Antaea, who having 
made a vow to Diana of perpetual virginity, broke it; and there¬ 
fore fell by that Coddefs. Phaedra was wife to Thefeus, and fell 
in love with her fon Hippolytus. Eriphyle was the daughter of 
Talaus and Lyfimache, wife of the prophet Amphiaraus; who 
being bribed with a collar of gold by Polynicetf obliged her 
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There Bacchus with fierce rage Diana fires. 
The Goddels aims her fhaft, the nymph expires. 

There Clymene, and Mera I behold, 

There Eriphile weeps, who loofely fold 
Her lord, her honour, for the luft of gold. 

But Ihould I all recount, the night would fail. 
Unequal to the melancholy tale : 

And all-compofing reft my nature craves, 410 
Here in the court, or yonder on the waves; 

In you I truft, and in the heav’nly pow’rs. 

To land Ulyfles on his native fliores. 

He ceas’d : but left fo charming on their ear 
His voice, that lift’ning ftill they foem’d to hear. 



hufband to go to the war of Thebes, though (he knew he was 
decreed to fall before that city: (he was (lain by her fon AlcmaM>n. 
Euftathius, 

UlylTcs when he concludes, fays it is time to repofe 
Here in the court, or yonder on the waves. 

To underhand this the reader mud remember, that in the beginning 
of the eighth book alJ things were prepared for his immediate 
vciyage, or as it is there expreded, 

—• —- — —-Ev’n now the gales 

Call thee abroad, and dretch the fwelling fails. 

So' that he defires to repofe in the (hip, that he may begin his 
voyage early in the morning. P. 

Ver. 408.] Chapman’s verfion, with little adjudment, is accurate: 
But all the heroes’ daughters and their wives. 

That then encountered me, exceeds my might 
To name or number. 

Ver. 410.] Thb couplet is finely executed. 

Ver. 414. He ceased: but left fo charming on their ear 
His voice — — ] 

I cannot tell whether this paufe, or break in the narration of 
Ulyfies has a good eflfefi or not; whether it gives a relief to the 
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’Till fifing up, Arete filence broke, 416 

Stretch’d out her fnovvy hand, and thus (he 
fpoke : 

What wond’rous man heav’n fends us in our 
gueft! 

Thro’ all his woes the hero fliincs confeft; 

His comely port, his ample frame exprefs 410 
A manly air, majeftick in diftrefs. 


reader, or Is an unexpe6led di/kppointment of the purfuit of the 
(lory ? But certainly what is inferted during this fhort interruption, 
is particularly well chofen; it unites the epifode with the main 
action, and (hews how it contributes to the end of the Odyfley, 
in influencing the Pha:acians not only to reftore UlyfTcs, but 
reflore him with wealth and honour, which is the aim of the whole 
Poem. P. 

. Ver. 415.] Our tranflator has very happily transferred the 
language of Milton from a paflTage in Paradife Loft, which was 
formed more immediately from one in Apollonius Rhodius; but 
of that, as well as of two others fimilar in the Crito and Mcnexenus 
of Plato, this verfe of Homer, now before us, was the firft 
foundation: Par. Loft, viii. i. 

The angel ended, and in Adames ear 

So charming left his nsoice, tliat he a while 

Thought him ftill fpeaking, fillftoodfix^d to hear. 

Ver. 416. — — Arete filence broke.'\ Euftathius obferves, that 
the two motives which the Queen ufes to move the Phaeacians to 
liberality, is the relation Ulyftes has to her, as her peculiar gueft, 
(for Nauficaa firft recommended him to the queen’s protedion) 
and their -own wealth: (for fo he renders >* ififiopi 

and Dacier follows his interpretation) I have adventured to tranf. 
late it differently, in this fenfe: It is true, he is my peculiar 
** gueft, but you all (hare in the honour he does us, and therefore 
'' it is equitable to join in his afliftancethen (he clofcs her 
fpeeeh with reminding them of their abilities s which in the other 
fenfe would be uutology. P. 
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He, as my gueft, is my peculiar care, 

You (hare the pleafure,—then in bounty ihare; 
To worth in mifery, a rev’rence pay. 

And with a gen’rous hand reward his ftay; 415 
For fince kind heav’n with wealth our realm has 
bleft. 

Give it to heav’n, by aiding the diftreft. 

Then lage Echeneus, whofe grave, rev’rend 
brow 

The hand of Time had filver’d o’er with fnow, 


Ver. 412.1 Thus Fenton : 

— —- Peculiar him my gueft; 

I ftyle. 

Ver. 423.] Ogilby renders. 

And though our guell, yet you the honour /hare. 

Ver. 425.- With a geri reus band re^ward his flay J\ This 

1 am perfuad^d h the true meaning of the palTage ; UlyfTcs had 
(hewed a dciirc immediately to go aboard, and the queen draws 
an argument from this to induce the Pha;acians to a gre.iter contri¬ 
bution, and Ulyfles to a longer (lay ; fhe perfuades them to take 
time to prepare their prefents, which miift occafion the ftay of 
v?Iy(Tes till they are prepared. They might othcru’ife (obferves 
Dacier) have pretended to comply with the impatience of Ulyfles, 
and immediately difmiflcd him with a fmall gratuity, under the 
prftcxt of not having time to prepare a greater. Jt mull be con- 
fefled, to the reproach of human nature, that this is but too juft 
a picture of it: felf intereft makes the great very ready to gratify 
their petitioners with a difiniflion, or to comply with them to their 
ilifad vantage. P. 

Ver. 427.] This fentiment is not from Homer, but from 
Solomon, Prov. xix. 17. “ He, that hath pity upon the poor, 

Icndcih unto the Lord.** 

Ver. 428.] Take a literal verlion of the line* in Homer; 

Them Kchincus, hero hoar, bcfpakc; 

Advanc’d in years o*er all Phaeacia’s race: 
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Mature in wiflom rofe: Your words, he cries, 
Demand obedience, for your words are wife. +31 
But let our king direft the glorious way 
To gen’rous ads; our part is to obey. 

While life informs thefe limbs, (the king 
reply’d) 

Well to deferve, be all my cares employ’d: 435 
But here this night the royal gueft detain, 

’Till the liin flames along th’ aetherial plain: 

Be it my talk to fend with ample ftores 
The ftranger from our holpitable Ihores: 

Tread you my fteps! ’Tis mine to lead the race, 
The firft in glory, as the firft in place. 441 
To whom the prince: Thisnightwith joy I flay, 
O monarch great in virtue as in fway! 

If thou the circling year my ftay controul. 

To raife a bounty noble as thy foul; 44j 

fo that oar tranflator clofely followed Fenton: 

JJpTofi Echeneus then, nxibofe wavy locks 
Silvered with age, adorn’d his rewrend brofw» 

Fraught with matunft counfeL 
Vcr. 429.] Gay, in his Fables, fays very prettily. 

His head was filter'd o’er with dge: 
but to talk of \it\Xi%filvirtd with /now is a ridiculous intermixture 
of incongruous figures. 

Ver. 441.] So Fenton: 

— — — — — me you ihall confefs 
The firft in bounty, as the firft in power: 
after Pope in the fpeech of Sarpedon to Glaucus; 

The firft in valour, as the firft in place. 

Vcr. 444. If thou the circling j/targ &c.] This fpeech of UlyfTes 
has been condemned by the Criticks, as avaricious; and therefore 
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The circling year I wait, with ampler ftores 
And fitter pomp to hail my native fliores: 

Then by my realms due homage would be paid; 
For wealthy kings are loyally obey’d ! 

O king! for fuch thou art, and lure thy blood 
Thro’ veins (he cry’d) of royal fathers flow’d; 451 


Euflathius judges it to be fpoken artfully and compUmentally; 
Didymus, with a well-bred urbanity, or i fee nothing 

mean in it; what Ulyfics fpeaks proceeds from the gratitude of 
his foul; the heart of a brave man is apt to overflow while ic 
acknowledges an obligation* Spondanus imagines that Ulyiies 
may poffibly {peak jocofely, and afks if it is probable that he could 
be induced to flay from his country out ot a mean conflderation 
of a few prefents, who had already preferred it to immortality ? 
But in truth, UlylTes never behaves with levity; and it would 
give us an ill idea of that hero, (hould he return the united kind- 
nefs of the peers of Phseacia with fcorn and derifion: befides, 
Ulyfles values thefe prefents no otherwife than as they may contri¬ 
bute to his re-eflablifliment in his country; for he diredlly fays. 

So by my realms due homage ihould be paid, 

A wealthy prince is loyally obey’d. 

'Phis is an evidence, that the words of Ulyfles flow not from fo 
bafe a fountain as avarice, but that all his thoughts and aflions 
center upon his country. P. 

Ver. 448.] Thus his author: 

More reverend then to all men (hall 1 be. 

And dear, who fee me come from Ilion home: 
but our tranflator has degraded the fentiment by following Chap¬ 
man : 

And dearer to my people, in whofc loves 
The richer evermore the belicr proves : 

or rather Ogilby: 

Then they would all me love end honour more; 

Subjefts contemn their princes when grown poor. 

Ver. 450.] 'Phis fpccch is executed without elegance or fide- 
Kty; and particularly t.hc former half. 
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Unlike thofe vagrants who on falfehood live. 
Skill’d in fmooth tales, and artful to deceive ; 
Thy better foul abhors the liar’s part, 

Wile is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. 45; 
Thy words like mulick ev’ry breaft controul. 
Steal thro’ the ear, and win upon the foul; 

Soft, as fome fong divine, thy ftory flows. 

Nor better could the mufo record thy woes. 

But fay, upon the dark and difmal coaft, 460 
Saw’ft thou the worthies of the Grecian hoft ? 
The god-like leaders who in battle flain. 

Fell before Troy, and nobly preft the plain ? 

Ver. 454. ^hy better foul abhors the liar^s part. 

Wife is thy nsoice — —] 

This is an inftance of the judgment of Homer in fuftainlng his 
characters. The Ph^eacians were at firft deferibed as a credulous 
people, and he gives us here an inllance of their credulity, for 
they fwallow all thefe fables as fo many realities. The verfe in 
the original is remarkable. 

"Lol y f?rl /xb Iwiuv, W] hi (pft>U saSAcei. 

Which Eultathius thinks was ufed by Alcinous, to tell Ulyfles that 
his fables were fo well laid together as to have the appearance of 
truth; Dacicr follows him, and (as ufual) delivers his opinion 
her own fentiment. But this cannot be Homer’s intention, tor it 
fuppofes Alcinous to look upon thefe relations as fables, contrary 
to the univerfal charaCler of their ignorant credulity; I therefore 
am perfuaded that fiop^v imup fignifies the pleafantnefs or beauty of 
his relation, and hO?ial the integrity of his heart in oppo« 
fition to the character of a liar, or perhaps his wifdom in general: 
and this excellently agrees with his refembling him to a mufician, 
(who always was a poet in thofe ages, and fung the exploits of 
heroes. See. to the lyre.) In this view the fweetnefs of the mufick 
reprefents the agreeablenefs of the narration, and the fubjeCt of 
the mufician’s fong the (lory of his adventures. P. 
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And lo! a length of night behind remains, 

The ev’ning liars Hill mount th’ setherial plains. 
Thy tale with raptures I could hear thee tell, 466 
Thy woes on earth, the wondrous Icenes in 
hell, 

'Till in the vault of heav’n the liars decay. 

And the Iky reddens with the riling day. 

O worthy of the pow’r the Gods alfign’d, 470 
(Ulyfles thus replies) a king in mind ! 

Since yet the early hour of night allows 
Time for dilcourfe, and time for loft repofe. 

If Icenes of milery can entertain. 

Woes I unfold, of woes a difmal train. 47s 
Prepare to hear of murther and of blood; 

Of god-like heroes who uninjur’d Rood 
AmidR a war of Ipears in foreign lands. 

Yet bled at liome, and bled by female hands. 
Now fummon’d Proferpine to hell’s black 

hall 480 

The heroine lhades; they vanilh’d at her call. 


Vcr. 468.] This couplet is fpun from two words only of Homer 
^diwne montiftg—vfiih mod licentious ampKfication ; and is bor¬ 
rowed either from Pope or Dryden, but my memory cannot recall 
the ftation of the pa(l&ge. 

Vtr. 472.] Our tranilator» with all the reft» feem to mifrepre- 
fent their author here, and inconfiftcntly with verfe 410. This 
appears to me the true meaning of Homer: There is indeed 
** time for a long relation, though it i$ alfo a proper time for 
•f. re#. However, if you ftill wi(h to hear — 

VoL. III. K 
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When lo! advanc’d the forms of heroes flain> 
By ftern iEgyfthus, a majeftick train, V 

And high above the reft, Atrides preft the plain. 3 
He quafTd the gore: and ftraight his foldier 
knew, 48 s 

And from his eyes pour’d down the tender dew; 
His arms he ftretch’d; his arms the touch deceive. 
Nor in the fond embrace, embraces give: 

His fubftance vanilh’d, and his ftrength decay’d. 
Now all Atrides is an empty (hade. 490 

Mov’d at the fight, I for a {pace rcfign’d 
To foft afflidlion all my manly mind; 

At laft with tears—O what relentlefs doom. 
Imperial phantom, bow’d thee to the tomb ? 

Say while the fea, and while the tempeft raves, 49^ 
Has fate opprefe’d thee in the roaring waves. 

Or nobly feiz’d thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and flaughter, aiul the claflx of arms r 


Vcr. 482. J Thus Ogilby: 

And others throng’d about me of his trai//^ 

7 ’h:ir by .Hgifthus in his court were JIain. 

This introductory part to the fpeeches is beautiful in the original, 
but poor in our tranilation. 

Ver. 49v] This fpeech is mi&rably executed, both in point 
of elegance and fidelity : but as Pope was not the artift, the reader 
will excufe in me a lefs minute attention to improprieties and 
defects: innumerable: 

For ftiould I all recount, the night would fail» 

Unequal to the melancholy tale. 

And excellent refources are left to the lovers of beauty and pre* 
cifion in Fenton and Cowper. 
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The ghoft returns: O chief of humankind 
For aftive courage and a patient mind; 500 

Nor while the fca, nor while the tempeft raves. 
Has fate opprefs’d me on the roaring waves! 

Nor nobly feiz’d me in the dire alarms, 

Of war and flaughter, and the clafli of arms. 
Stab’d by a murd’rous hand Atrides dy’d, 505 
A foul adult*rer, and a faithlefs bride; 

Ev’n in my mirth and at the friendly feaft. 

O’er the full bowl, the traitor ftab’d his gueft; 
Thus by the gory arm of flaughter falls 
The ftately ox, and bleeds within the flails 519 
But not with me the direful murther ends, 
Thefe, thefe expir’d 1 their crime, they were my 
friends: 

Thick as boars, which fbme luxurious lord 
Kills for the feaft, to crown the nuptial board. 
When war has thunder’d with its loudeft ftorms, 
Dc^th thou haft feen in all her ghaftly forms; 516 
In duel met her, on the lifted ground. 

When hand to hand they wound return for wound; 
But never have thy eyes aftoniflt’d view’d 
So vile a deed, f<) dire a feeue of blood. 520 

Vcr. 507.] The reader may compare book iv. verfe 715. 

Ver. 512.] Thus more literally, and, perhaps, better; 

Their rage inceflant ilaiighterM all my friends. 

Vcr. 519.] This couplet is not accurate, nor equal to the 
merit of the preceding, which arc poetical. Homer’s meaning 
may be thus exhibited; 
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Ev’n in the flow of joy, when now the bowl 
Glows in our veins, and opens ev’ry foul. 

We groan, we faint; with blood the dome is dy’d. 
And o*er the pavement floats the dreadful tide— 
Her breaft all gore, with lamentable cries, 515 
The bleeding innocent Caflandra dies! 

Then tho’ pale death froze cold in ev’ry vein. 

My fword I ftrive to wield, but ftrive in vain; 
Nor did my trait’refs wife thefe eye-lids clofe. 

Or decently in death my limbs compofe. 530 
O woman, woman, when to ill thy mind 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend: 

And fuch was mine! who bafely plung’d her fword 
Thro* the fond bofom where (he reign’d adw’d! 
Alas! 1 hop’d, the toils of war o’ercome, 535 
To meet foft quiet and repofe at home; 

Delufive hope! O wife, thy deeds difgrace 
The perjur’d fex, and blacken all the race; 

And (hould pofterity one virtuous find. 

Name Clytemneftra, they will curfe the kind, £f^a 

This dreadful fcene with horrors yet unknown 
Thine eye had view’d. 

The pathetic parts in this fpcech required ^ better artift. 

Vcr. 522.] Radier, 

^ ^ and opens all tht foul. 

Ver. 539. Andpjouldpofterity one virtuous fiKd$ 

Name Clytemneftra^ tb^ will curft the kini\ 

There cannot he a greater (atyr upon the fiiir fex than thh whole 
conference between Ulyfles and Agamemnon. Terence has fellen 
ijilo the fentiment with Homer. 

.A^dcpul^ nae nos aque fumus omnes invifx virii 
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O injur’d (hade, I cry’d, what mighty woes 
To thy imperial race from woman rofe! 

But how is tliis to be reconciled to juilice> and why fhoold the 
innocent fufFer for the crimes of the guilty ? Wc are to take notice* 
that Agamemnon fpeaks with anger* an undiflinguKhing paffion* 
and his words flow from refentment* not reafon; it mufl be con- 
fefled that A^gamemnon had received great provocation* his wife 
had diihonoured his bed* and taken his life away ; it is therefore 
no wonder if he flies out into a vehemence of language; a Poet is 
(obliged to follow nature* and give a fiercenefs to the features* 
when he paints a perfon in fuch emotions* and add a violence to 
his colours. 

It has been objected that Homer* and even Virgil, w'ere enemies 
to the fairell part of the creation; that fhere is fcarce a good 
charafler of a woman in either of the poets: but Andromache in 
the Iliad* and Penelope* Arete* and Nauiicaa in the OdyfTey* are 
inllanccs to the contrary. I muft own I am a little at a lofs to 
vindicate UlyfTes in this place; he is fpeaking before Arete and 
Nauflcaa* a queen and her daughter; and entertains them with a 
fatyr upon their own fex, which may appear unpoliic* and a want 
of decency : and be applied by Alcinous as a caution to beware of 
his fpoufe* and not to truft her in matters of importance with his 
fecreis; for this is the moral that is naturally drawn from the fable. 
Madam Dacier gives up the caufe* and allows the advice of not 
trufling women to be good; it comes from her indeed a little un- 
wUUngly* with / w/V/ mt fay hut the counfel may he right. I for my 
part will allow UlyfTcs to be in an hundred faults* rather than lay 
fuch an imputation upon the ladies; Ulyfles ought to be confidered 
as Wing fuffered twenty years calamities for that fex in the caufe 
of Helen* and this poAibly may give a little acrimony to his 
language. He puts it indeed in the mouth of Agamemnon; but 
the objeftion returns, why docs he chiife to relate fuch a (lory 
before a queen and her daughter? In Ihort, I think they ought to 
have torn him to pieces, as the ladies of Thrace ferved Orpheus. P. 

Ver. 541. What mighty ^voes 

To thy imperial race from woman roje/] 

Ulyfles here means Aerope the wife of Atreus* and mother of 
Agamemnon, who being corrupted by Thyeftes, involved the 
whole family in the utmoft calamities. Euflathiuu P. 

K ? 
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By woman here thou tread’ft this mournful ftrand, 
And Greece by woman lies a defert land. 

Warn’d by my ills beware, the lhade replies, 
Nor truft the (ex that is fo rarely wife ; 546 

When earned to explore thy fecret bread. 
Unfold fome trifle, but conceal the red. 

But in thy conlbrt ceale to fear a foe. 

For thee (he feels (incerity of woe: 550 

When Troy fird bled beneath the Grecian arms 
She (hone unrival’d with a blaze of charms. 
Thy infant (bn her fragrant bo(bm pred, 

Hung at her knee, or wanton’d at her bread; 
But now the years a num’rous train have ran; 555 
The blooming boy is ripen’d into man; 


Pope in his Elegy: 

What can atone (oh! euer-injur'^djhade!) 

Thy fate unpily’d, and thy rites unpaid } 

And our tranflator here feems to have had his eye on Fenton; 

-O ye powers! by women’s wiles 

Jove works fure bane to all th’ imperial race 
Of Atreus ftill: for Helen’s vagrant luft 
Greece mourns her fiat es difpeopled. 

The following attempt is literal: 

Ye Gods! fure thundering Jove to Atreus’ race 
Shews hate peculiar ; fuch their women’s fehemes 
Of old! In numbers we for Helen fell; 

Thy wife for thee far dillant wrought this plot. 

Ver. 548.] A good line ; nor is Ogilby contemptible : 
Nor to thy wife thy fecrets e’re reveal; 

Feed her with tales, but thy concern conceal. 

Nothing is wanting here, but the polifti of modern harmony. 
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Thy eyes lhall fee him burn with noble fire. 

The fire (hall blefs his (bn, the (bn his fire: 

But my Oreftes never met the(e eyes. 

Without one look the murther’<l father dies; j6o 
Then from a wretched friend this wi( 3 om learn, 
Ev’n to thy queen difguis’d, unknown, return; 
For fince of womankind (b few are juft. 

Think all are fal(e, nor ev’n the faithful truft. 

But (ay, refides my (bn in royal port, 565 
In rich Orchomenos, or Sparta’s court ? 

Or fay in Pyle ? for yet he views the light, 

J^or glides a phantom thro’ the realms of 
night. 

Then I: Thy (bit is vain, nor can I (ay 
If yet he breathes in realms of clrearful day; 570 


Ver. 55S.] An elegant verfe, hut ill pairM with tamenefs and 
fuperfluity: a remark applicable to other couplets in thii? I'pcech, 
which is executed with feme delicacy, but no fuitable fidelity. 

Ver. 565. But fayy refiJes my fon -] Eullathius gives us 

the reafon why Agamemnon mentions Pyle, Sparta, and Orcho- 
ineno^ as places where Oreftes might make his rcfidencc; Sparta 
was under the dominion of his brother Mcnelaus: Pyle, of his 
old friend and fiiithful counfellor Neftor; and Orchomenos was a 
city of great ftrength, and therefore of great fecurity. We may 
evidently gather from this paflage what notion the antients had 
concerning a future Hate ; namely, that perfons after death were 
entirely ftrangers to the affairs of this world; for Oreftes his fon 
had llain his murderer iEgyfthus, and reigned in peaceable pof- 
feftion of his dominions; when Agamemnon is ignorant of the 
whole iranfaftion, and defires Ulyftes to give him information. P. 

K4 
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Or pale or wan beholds thefe nether (kies ? 

Truth I revere; for VVifdom never lies. 

Thus in a tide of tears our forrows flow. 

And add new horrour to the realms of woe; 
Till fide by fide along the dreary coaft 575 
Advanc’d Achilles’ and Patroclus’ ghoft, 

A friendly pair! near thefe the * Pylian ftray’d, 
And tow’ring Ajax, an illuftrious lhade! 

Ver. 572.] Very poor indeed! Take a verbal tranflation of 
die fpeech: 

Atrides! why this queftion ? Live or dead, 

To me unknown: nor good is random fpeech: 
which Fenton has extended verfes. 

Ver. 576.- Achilles^ and Patroclus^ Homer lets no 

opportunity pafs of celebrating his hero Achilles, he cannot fail 
of awakening our attention to hear the ftory of this great man 
after death, of whom alive we faw fuch wonders. Befides, the 
Poet pays an honour to true fricndftiip : the pcrfoii whom Achilles 
bell loved on earth, is his chief companion in the other world : 
a very ftrong argument to cultivate fricndftiip with finccrity. 
Achilles here literally fulfils what he promifed in the Iliad. 

If in the melancholy lhades below ^ 

The flames of friends, and lovers ceafe to glow. 

Yet mine (hall facred laft; mine undccay’d 

Bum on thro’ death, and animate my (hade. P. 

Ver. 577.] The firft claufc of this verfc is an obvious and 
almoft unavoidable reflexion in this place, but not authorifed by 
Homer’s language, though undoubtedly dcfigned by him. So 
Fenton: 

— — — — — Young Pclcus came, 

With his affociates moil in life bclov’d. 

Faithful Patroclus, and th’ egregious fon 
Of Neflor, great in arms. 

I (hall prefume to prefent the reader with a more accurate 
* Antilochus. 
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War was his joy, and pleas’d with loud alarms, 
None but Pelides brighter fhone in arms. 580 
Thro’ the thick gloom his friend Achilles knew. 
And as he ipeaks the tears delcend in dew. 
Corn’ll: thou alive to view the Stygian bounds. 
Where the wan fpeftres walk eternal rounds; 
Nor fear'll the dark and difmal wafte to tread, 585 
Throng’d with pale gholls, familiar with the dead ? 

To whom with fighs: I pafs thefe dreadful gates 
To feek the Thehjn, and confult the Fates: 

For Hill dillrell I rove from coall to coall. 

Loll to my friends, and to my country loll, jjo 
But fure the eye of Time beholds no name 
So blell as thine in all the rolls of fame; 

Alive we hail’d thee with our guardian Gods, 
And dendj thou rul’ll a king in thefe abodes. 

tranflation of this fpccch, though the difficulty he enercafed by 
reading the execution of another artill. 

Thus we in mutual converfe peniive ftood* 

While ftream’d our eyes the fympathetic flood: 

His flately ihade Pelides then uprear’d; 

With him his friend, and Neftor’s fon, appear’d i 
Great Ajax too, of all the Graecian name 
In manly grace unpeer’d, but by Achilles’ feme. 

Me the fleet warriour’s fhade that inftant knew ; 

And from his lips, with fighs, thefe accents flew, 

Ver. 591.] This unufual figure our tranflator borrowed from 
Fenton: 

but the Gods to your high worth 
Ever propitious, crown their fevourite chief 
With choicer bleflings, than th§ eyt ef Time 
Yet few conferr’d^ or future (hall behold. 
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Talk not of ruling in this dol’rous gloom, 59? 
Nor think vain words (he cry’d) can cale my 
doom. 

Rather I chufe laborioufly to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

A Have to Ibme poor hind that toils for bread ; 599 
Than reign the fcepter’d monarch of the dead. 


Ver. 599. J Jla've to fome poor bind that toils for breads 
Than reign the fcepter*d mont^ch of the dead. ] 

Nothing fare can give us a more difadvantagcous image of a future 
ftate, than this fpeech which Homer puts into the mouth of fo 
great a hero as Achilles. If the Poet intended to (hew the vanity 
of that dc(lru£live glory w’hich is purchafcd by the fword, and 
read a ledlure to all the difturbers of mankind, whom we abfurdly 
honour as heroes, it muft be allowed he has done it effedlually: 
if this was not his defign, the remark of Plato 3 Repub. is not 
without a foundation ; he there proferibes this whole palTage as 
dangerous to morals, and blames the Poet for making Achilles fay 
he prefers mifery and fervitude to all the honours which the dead 
arc capable of enjoying. For what, fays he, can make death 
more terrible to young perfons ? And will it not difpoic them to 
fuffer idl! calamities to avoid it, deter them from expofing them- 
feives to danger, even in defence of their country, and teach them 
to be cowards and (laves ? Lucian was of Plato’s opinion, for he 
mentions tills pafTage, and ridicules it in his Dialogues. Dacier 
gives a difTerent turn to it, and endeavours to (hew that there is no 
danger of fuch confequences, as Plato draws from it: Achiiics, 

“ adds (he, (peaks diredly contrary to his declared fentiments and 
adions, and therefore there is no danger he (hould perfuade 
“ mankind to prefer fervitude before death, when he himfclf died, 
“ rarLer than nnt revenge his friend Patroclus. Such words which 
" are centradided both by the fentiments and adions of him that 
fpeaks, have on the contrary a very good efFed.” But 1 cannot 
come into her opinion ; I will let Achilles anfwcr for himfelf out 
of i-iucian; “ In the other world I was ignorant, fays he, of the 
(late uf the dead, I had not experienced the difference between 
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But fay, if in my fteps my fon proceeds, 

And emulates his God-like father’s deeds ? 

If at the clafli of arms, and Ihout of foes. 
Swells his bold heart, his bofom nobly glows ? 
Say if my fire, the rev’rend Peleus reigns 605 
Great in his Pthia, and his throne maintains; 

Or weak and old, my youthful arm demands. 

To fix the feepter fteadfaft in his hands ? 

O might the lamp of life rekindled burn. 

And death releafe me from the iilcnt urn ! 610 

This arm that thunder’d o’er the Phrygian plain. 
And fwell’d the ground with mountains of the 
flain. 

Should vindicate my injur’d fiither’s firmc, 

Crufti the proud rebel, and alTcrt his claim. 


This is an anfwer to what Dacier advances, for Achilles fpeak?* 
with experience, and yet prefers mifery and life before glory and 
death. I know not how to vindicate Homer, unlefs it be a vindi- 
cati^i^o fay, that he wrote according to the opinions that anti- 
cntly prevailed in the world; or that like Hercules, while the 
vehicle of Achilles is in this date of horrour, his foul may be in 
heaveji; efpecially lince he received divine honours after death, 
as well as Hercules. TulL Nat. Dear. 3. yJjIypaUa AcbilUm fane- 
tijffime colit, qui fi Dcus ejl, Orpheus, ISc, P. 

An admirable couplet this! worthy of Pope himfelf. 

Vcr. 608.] Here he follows Fenton: 

A *iveak contemn’d old man, wanting my arm 
To hold his feeptre firm ? that arm ! W’hich erft. 

Warring for Greece, beftnw^d the Phrygian plains 
With many a provvefs’d knight I Would heaven rcftorc 
The fame puilfant form, Pd foon avenge 
His injur’d ajre, and rt-ad'ert his claim. 
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llluRrious (hade, (I cry’d) of Peleus’ fates 615 
No circumflance the voice of Fame relates: 

But hear with pleas’d attention the renown, 

The wars and wifdom of thy gallant Ion: 

With me from Scyros to the field of fame 
Radiant in arms the blooming hero came. 620 
When Greece alfembled all her hundred Rates 
To ripen counfels, and decide debates; 

Heav’nsl how he charm’d us with a flow of 
fenfe, 

And won the heart with manly eloquence! 

He firft was leen of all the peers to rife, 625 
The third in wifHom where they all were wife; 

Vcr. 616.] A wcll-tuncd car would prefer, I think, a different 
arrangement of the words: 

The voice of Fame no circumflance relates. 

Ver. 619.] Some fine verfes follow in this place, embelliflicd 
from various palTages of the verflon of the Iliad. 

Vcr. 626. T/je third in nuifdom — —] I have not ven.’-Tcd to 
render the Greek literally; UlyfTcs fays that Neoptolemus was fo 
wife, that only he himfclf and Neflor were wifer; a truth that 
would appear more graceful, if fpoken by any other perfOd than 
UlyfTes. But perhaps the Poet puts thefe words into his mouth, 
only becaul'e he is fpeaking to the Phscacians, who loved them- 
fclves to boaft, and were full of vain-glory; and confequently 
they could not think felf-piaife a crime In Ulyfles; on the con - 
trary, it could not fail of having a very goodeffedt, as it fets him 
off as a perfon of confummate wifdom. 

The Poet excellently fuftains the chara^er of Achilles in this 
interview: in the Iliaid he is deferibed a dutiful fon, and always 
exprefling a tender affeftion for his father Pclcus; in the Odyfley 
he is drawn in the lame foft colours: in the Iliad he is reprefented 
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But when to try the fortune of the day, 

Hoft mov’d tow’rd hoft in terrible array. 

Before the van, impatient for the fight. 

With martial port he ftrode, and ftern delight; 630 
Heaps ftrew’d on heaps beneath his falchion 
groan’d. 

And monuments of dead deform’d the ground. 
The time would fail fhould I in order tell 
What foes were vaiiquifh’d, and what numbers 
fell: 

How, loft thro’ love, Eiirypylus was flain, 635 
And round him bled his bold Cctaean train. 


a5 a man of a ftrong refentment; in the OdylTey, he firft Imagines 
that his father fuffers, and upon this imagination he immediate!/ 
lakes fire, and flics into threats and fury. 

DI civs, !ih. vi. relates, that Pcleus was expulfed from his king¬ 
dom b) Acail’ub, hut that Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles afterward9 
revenged the injury. P. 

Vcr. 631.] Or thus, with a correilcr rhyme: 

Heaps pi/Von heaps his fiulchion movid around. 

Ver. 635. How^ loft thro' love, Euiypylus voas ftakt.^ It mufl 
be owned that this pafTage is very intricate; Strabo himfclf com* 
plaiifS of its obfeurity: the Poet (fays that author) rather pro- 
pofes an enigma, than a clear hiftory: for who are thefe Cetaeansy 
and what are thefe prefenu of v/omen ? And adds, that the gram¬ 
marians darken, inftead of clearing the obfeurity. But it ia no 
difficulty to folve thefe objedions from Euftathius. 

It is evident from Strabo himfelf, that Euiypylus reigned near 
the river Caicos, over die MyTians, and Pliny confines it to 
Tcuthranes; this agrees with what Ovid writes, Metam. ii. 

Teuthrantarufque Caicus.” 

And Virgil Ihcws us that Caicus was a river of Myfia, Georg, iv. 

'' Saxofuniquc fonaiu Hypanls, Myfufque Caicus.** 
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To Troy no hero came of nobler line. 
Or if of nobler, Memnon, it was thine. 


But what relation has Caicus to the Cetaians ? Hcfychius informs 
us, that they are a people of Myfia, fo called from the river 
Celium, which runs through their country; Kvrttot, ytvo<: lAv<rup, 
awo t 3 Kirto^, This river dilcharges itfelf into 

the Caicus, and confequently the Cetaans were Myfians, over 
vrhom Eurypylus reigned. It would be endlefs to tranferibe the 
different opinions of writers cited by Eullathius; fomc read the 
verfe thus: 

X^reiot xlfipopjo uhkx 

Then the meaning will be, Kenv they fell far from their w/w, 
for the fake of a re\K'ard\ that is, for their pay from Hedor, who, 
as it appears from die Iliad, taxed the Trojans to pay the auxili¬ 
aries, one of whom was Eurypylus. Others think the word figni- 
fics, Qreat of Jlatiire, and in this fenfe we find it jj^d in the firft 
line of the fourth OdyfTey. 

— — Kvlc^ta-crccp, 

But I have followed the firft opinion, as appearing moft probable 
and natural. 

But how are wc to explain the fecond objeftion, or yvpaixup 
i!yixx ^ufuv ? Some (fays Eullathius) underftand the expreflion as 
applied to Neoptolemus, and not Eurypylus; namely, Eurypylus 
and his foldiers fell by means of the gifts of njumen; is, 
Neoptolemus w’as led to the war by the promife of having Hcr- 
mione in marriage, the daughter of Menclaus, which promife 
occafioned the death of Eurypylus, by bringing Neoptoleihhs to 
the fiegc of Troy. Others underftand it to be fpoken of a golden 
vine, fent by Priam to his lifter Aftyochc the mother of Eurypylus, 
to induce her to perfuade her fon to undertake this expedition to 
Troy, where he was (lain by the fon of Achilles; this vine was 
faid to be given to Tros the father of Priam by Jupiter, as a re- 
compcncc for his carrying away his fon Ganymede to be his cup¬ 
bearer ; but this is too much a fable to be followed. Others more 
probably alTcrt, that Priam had promifed one of his daughters to 
Eurypylus, to engage his alTiftancc in the war; and this agrees 
very well with Homer’s manner of writing in many places of the 
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When Ilion in the horfe receiv’d her doom. 
And unleen armies ambuih’d in its womb ; 640 

Greece gave her latent warriours to my care, 
’Twas mine on Troy to pour th’ imprifbn’d war; 
Then when the boldeft bofom beat with fear, 
When the ftern eyes of heroes dropp’d a tear; 
Fierce in his look his ardent valour glow’d, 645 
Flulh’d in his cheek, or fally’d in his blood; 
Indignant in the dark recefs he ftands, 

Pants for the battle, and the war demands; 

His voice breath’d death, and with a martial air 
Me gralp’d his fword, and Ihook his glitt’ring 
fpear. 650 


Iliad ; and there is a great refcmblance between Eurypylus in the 
OdyfTey and Othryoneus in the Iliad, lib. xiii, 461. 

^ love he fought, with boalb of pow’r. 

And promia’d conqueft was the proffer’d dow’r. 

Spondanus cites a pnllage from Diftys, lib. iv. that very well 
ains thefc dilRcuIties : Inter qii<r fans (jnimirum marten 

/hhilliSi i5fc.) Priamo Juper'ver.it nuncius Eurypylum TcUfhi f.Uum ex 
Myjla adwitare, quem rex tnultis antju ille^um pramtit, uJ pojlre^ 
mum ahlatlone CitJJandr^e co?tJirma^ccratt addiderat ciiain auream 
'vltem, y ah id per populos memarahiitvt, P. 

Ver, 637.] This couplet wants nothing but fidelity alafs 1 to 
make it delicately beautiful. Thus his author: 

In form cxaA, and comclincfs, and grace, 

ExcclPd alone by Memnon’s heavenly face. 

Ver. 650.] So Fenton : 

_but grafping fierce 

His fpear and faulchion, for the combat grew 
Impatient. 
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And when the Gods our arms with conqueil 
crown’d, 

When Troy’s proud bulwarks fmok’d upon the 
ground, 

Greece to reward her foldier’s gallant toils 
Heap’d high his navy with unnumber’d fpoils. 

Thus great in glory from the din of war 655 
Safe he return’d, without one hoftile Ibar; 

Tho’ fpears in iron tempefts rain’d around. 

Yet innocent they play’d, and guiltlefs of a wound. 
While yet I Ipoke, the fhade with tranfport 
glow’d, 

Rofe in his raajefty and nobler trod; 660 

With haughty ftalk he fought the diftant glades 
Of warriour kings, and join’d th’ illuftrious (hades. 

Now without number ghoft by ghoft arofe. 
All wailing with unutterable woes. 


Vcr. 658.] Tins 5 s taken from a vcrfe in the Iliad, 

And fwords around him innocently play: 
nor have other beautiful exprelTions in this fpeech any other origin; 
irhich to invelligate to their refpeflive llations, were a wcrk of 
minnte and ignoble diligence. 

Vcr. 659.] The rhyme is inaccurate; otherwiie, this pa&ge, 
w)dch is incomparably noble and fublime in the Greek, is not 
meanly executed. 1 like Chapman, however, better: 

This made the foul of fwift Achilles tread 
A march of glorie, through the herbie mead. 

For joy to hearc me fo renowne his Ton; 

And vaniiht talking. 

Ver. 664.] Or, with more fidelity: 

All wailing, eager all to tell their woes. 
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Alone, apart, in difcontented mood 665 

A glbomy (hade, the fullen Ajax flood; 

For ever lad with proud dildain he pin’d, 

And the lofl arms for ever flung his mind J 
Tho’ to the contefl Thetis gave the laws, 

And Pallas, by the Trojans, judg’d the caule. 670 

Ver. 666.f* Or. 

With fullen fuorath, the (hade of Ajax ftood4 

Ver.668.] Thus? 

Achilles^ arms fill rankled tn his mind. 

Vcr. 669. Tho' to the contejl Thetis ga^e tht laswSf 

And Pallas, by the Trojans, judg'd the caufe,^ 

There arc two particulars which want explication in thefe verfcs: 
how did Thetis give the law to the contelt between Ajax and 
Ulyfles? and how could the Trojans be made judges to deter¬ 
mine between two Grecian heroes ? Thetis the mother of Achillea 
was a Goddefs, and out of honour to her, the chiefs of the Grecian 
army pl-opofed the arms of her fon as a reward to the moft worthy j 
and poetry, to give a magnificence to the ftory, introduces the 
Goddefs as afling in perfon what is done upon her account. 
Thetis may properly be faid to be defirous that the memory of 
her fort (hould be honoured; and Homer to exprefs this defir^ 
poetlCStty, tells us it was the a£l of that Goddefs, to propofe the 
arms of Achilles as a reward to the moft worthy of the Grecian 
heroes. 

ThTfecond difficulty Is fully explained by Euftathlus: Agamem¬ 
non finding it an invidious affair to give the preference to any one 
of the Grecian heroes, and being willing to avoid the reproach 
of partiality, commanded the Trojan prifoners to be brought be* 
fore the whole army, and afked from which of the two heroes, 
Ajax or Ulyffes, they had received the greater detriment; they 
immediately replied from Ulyfles ; thus the Trojans adjudged the 
caufe. The Poet adds, that this was done by Minerva; that is, 
the affair was conduced with wifdom, the refult of which in 
poetry is ufually aferibed to the Goddefs of it j and no doubt bus 

VoL. III. t 
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O why was I viftorious in the ftrife; 

O dear-bought honour with fo brave a life ! 
With him the ftrength of war, the foldiers pride. 
Our fecond hope to great Achilles dy’d ! 
Touch’d at the fight from tears I fcarce re¬ 
frain, 671 

And tender forrow thrills in ev’ry vein; 

Penfive and fad I (land, at length acc^. 

With accents mild th* inexorable ghoft. 

Still burns thy rage ? and can brave fouls rqfent 
Ev’n after death ? Relent, great (hade, relent! 
Perifli thofo arms which by the Gods decree 681 
Accurs’d our army with the lofe of thee! 

With thee we fell; Greece wept thy haplefs 
fiites; 

And (hook aftonifo’d thro’ her hundred ftates; 
Not more, when great Achilles preft the ground. 
And breath’d his manly fpirit thro’ the wound. 686 
O deem thy fall not ow’d to man’s decree^^ 
Jove hated Greece, and punilh’d Greece in thee! 

the Goddefs of wifdom muft always prefer wifdom to mere, 
valour, or an Ulyfles to an Ajax. This dccifion is related in a 
very different manner by other Poets; in particular, by Ovid in 
his Metamorphofis; but Lucian in his Dialogues agrees with 
Homer in every point very circumftantially ; and confequently, 
with fame obfeurity; but what 1 have here hild fully explains that 
dblogue of Lucian, as well as this pafTage of Homer. P. 

Vcr. 675.] This is enormoufly paraphraftical, to dilate into 
four lines a (ingle verfe of hb author: 

Him then with foothlng words (thus befpake. 
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Turn then, oh peaceful turn, thy wrath controul. 
And calm the raging tempeft of thy foul, 690 
While yet I (peak, the fliade difoains to ftay, 
In filence turns, and fullen ftalks away. 


Ver. 690.] So Fenton: 

Approach, and affable to me vouchfafo 
Mild audience, calming thy tempeftuous rage. 

This fpeech is very well done, in a manner creditable to the 
tafle and ingenuity of our tranfLitor. 

Ver. 691. — —• *rhe fttack difdains to ftay^ 

In jUence turns^ and fullen ftalks anjtjay.^ 

This filence of Ajax was very much admired by the antients, 
and Longinus propofes it as an inftance of the true fublimity of 
thought, which fprings from an elevation of foul, and not from 
the didlion; for a man may be truly fublime without fpeaking a 
word: thus in the filence of Ajax there is fomething more noble, 
than in any thing he could poffibly have fpoken. Monfieur Rapin 
agrees with Longinus: the ilubborn untra£lable Ajax (fays that 
author) . culd not have made a better return to the compliments 
full of fdbmitlion which were paid him by Ulyffes, than by a dif- 
dainful and contemptuous filence: Ajax has more the air of gran¬ 
deur and majeily, when he fays nothing, than when the Poet 
make:- 4 iim fpeak. Virgil was fenfible of the beauty of it, and 
paints Dido in the attitude of Ajax. Fraguier infinitely prefers 
the filence of Dido to that of Ajax; fhe was a woman difappolnted 
in and therefore no wonder if fhe was greatly paflionate, 
and funk under the weight of the calamity; but Ajax was a hero, 
and ought to have freed himfelf by his courage from fuch an un¬ 
worthy degree of refentment. But to me there appears no weight 
in this objedtion: we muft remember what an hero Ajax is, a 
four, ftubbom, untradlable hero ; and upon all occafions given to 
taciturnity; this is his univerfal and notorious charadler through 
the whole Iliad: the Poet therefore adapts his defeription to it, 
and he is the fame Ajax in the Odyfley as he was in the Iliad. 
Had this been fpoken of any other hero, the criticifm had been 
more juft, but in Ajax this ftubborn filence is proper and noble. P. 

L 2 
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Touch’d at his four retreat, thro’ deepeft night, 
Thro’ hell’s black bounds I had purfu’d his flight. 
And forc’d the ftubborn fpeftre to reply ; 695 

But wond’rous vilions drew my curious eye. 
High on a throne tremendous to behold. 

Stern Minos waves a mace of burnifh’d gold; 
Around ten thoufand thoufand fpedtres ftand 
Thro* the wide dome of Dis, a trembling band. 
Still as they plead, the fatal lots he rolls, 701 
Abfblves the jufl, and doojpns the guilty fouls. 

There huge Orion of portentous fize. 

Swift thro’ the gloom a giant-hunter flies; 


Ver. 696.] A loan from Fenton: 

— ^ ^ I refrain’d. 

For other Ttjicns drenx my curious rye* 

Ver. 700.] This alfo is from Fenton: 

— — — trembling whilil he weigh’d 
Their pleaded reafon. 

Ver. 701. ^till as they plead -} The expreflion in thi 

Greek is remarkable, 'H/4f»oi, n; that is, " (landing and 

fitting this is to be referred to different perfons; the ir«oTi« 
were the or perfons who pleaded the caufc of the guilty 

or innocent before the infernal judges: the were the perfons 
for whom they pleaded, or thofc who were about to receive judg¬ 
ment. I doubt not but this was a cuffom obferved in the courts 
of judicature in the days of Homer. Euftathius. P. 

Dryden, at the parallel paffage, AEn. vi. 584. 

Round, in his urn, the blended balls he rolls, 

Abfol'ves the jufi^ and dooms the guilty fouls^ 

Ver. 703. —— Orion of portentous fixe, 

Snvi/t thro^ the gloom a giant-hunter flits 
The diverfion of thia infernal hunter may fecm extraordinary in 
purfuing the ihades of begifis \ but ii was the opinion of the anti* 
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A pond’rous mace of brafi with direful fway 705 
Aloft he whirls, to crufh the favage prey; 


ents, that the fame paiTions to which men were fubjeA on earth 
continued with them in the other world; and their (hades were 
liable to be aife^led in the fame manner as their bodies: thus we 
frequently fee them (bedding tears, and Sifyphus fweats in rolling 
the (lone up the mountain. Virgil, 

Scant terra dehxae haftae, paflimque foluti 
** Per campos pafeuntur equi, quse cura nitentes 
** Pafccre equos, eadem fequitur tellure repoftos.** 

And again, 

~ — ** Curae non ipsa in mortc relinquunt.” 

I cannot but be of opinion that Milton has far furpafled both the 
Greek and the Roman Poet, in the defirription of the employment 
of the fallen angels in hell, as the ideas arc more noble and fuit- 
able to the charaders he deferibes. 

Part on the plain, or in the air fublime 
Upon the wing, or in fwift race contend. 

As at th’ Olympian games or Pythian fields: 

Part curb the hery deeds, or (hun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. 

Others with vad Typhxan rage more fell 
Rend up both rocks, and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind: Hell fcarce holds the wild uproar. 

--— Others more mild 

Retreated in a dlent valley, fing 
With notes angelical to many an harp, 

^ Their own heroick deeds- 

The fong was partial, but the harmony 
Sufpended Hell, and took with ravilhmcnt 
The thronging audiencei 

Our Poet is much indebted to Fenton, whofe execution of this 
paflage is very maderly, and will gratify the reader: 

^ -r— — — ?— Of pwftntous fixt 
Orion next 1 view’d : a hravun mac€ 

Invincible he bore, in fierce purfuit 
Of thofe huge mounuin kp lleWt 

Lj 
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Stern beafts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 
Now grifly forms, (hoot o’er the lawns of helL 
There Tityus large and long, in fetters bound, 
O’erlpreads nine acres of infernal ground; 710 


While habitant of earth; whofc grifly forms 
He urg’d in chace the flowery mead along. 

Vcr. 709. There Tityus -] It is needlcfs to mention that 

Virgil has adorned his defeent into hell with moft of thefc fables 
borrowed from Homer; it is equally unnecefTary to relate what 
antiquity fays of thele fabled perfons, and their hiftorics; but 
the moral of them all is obferved by Euflathius^ and fully 
explained by Lucretius, which I will lay together from Mr. Dry- 
den’s tranflation. 

. — The difmal tales that poets tell 
Are verify’d on earth, and not in hell; 

No Tantalus looks with a fearful eye, 

Or dreads th’ impending rock to crufli him from on high; 
No Tityus, torn by vultures, lies in hell, 1 

Nor could the lobes of his rank liver fwcll > 

To that prodigious mafs, for their eternal meal. J 

But he’s the Tityus, who, by love opprefs’d, 1 

Or tyrant-paflion preying on his breaft, > 

And ever anxious thoughts, is robb’d of reft. J 

The Sifyphus is he, whom noife and llrifc 
Seduce from all the foft retreats of life, 

To vex the government, difturb the laws: 

Drunk with the fiimes of popular applaufe. 

He courts the giddy crowd to make him great. 

And fweats and toils in vain, to mount the fov’reign feat. 
For flill to aim at pow’r, and flill to fail. 

Ever to drive, and never to prevail. 

What is it but in reafon’s true account, 

To heave the done againft the rifing mount? 

] will only add the reafon from Euftathius, why Tityus was fabled 
to be the fon of the earth; it was from his being immerfed in 
worldly cares, and from his centering all his affedions upon the 
earth, as if he had fprung from it; this is alluded to 'by ^e 
expreffion ^airOu. Spondanus ^ives us another reafon; 
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Two rav’nous vultures, furious for their food. 
Scream o’er the hend, and riot in his blood, 
Jnceflant gore the liver in his breaft, 

Th’ immortal liver grows, and gives th’ immortal 
feaft. 


Islara being pregnant by Jupiter, he to avoid the jealoufy of Juno 
concealed her in a cavern of the earth, where Tityus being born, 
is fabled to be the fon of the earth : he adds, that the hdion of 
his covering nine acres, arofc from that fpace of ground which 
was enclofed for his place of burial. Perhaps the ftory of Tantalus 
was invented folcly to paint the nature of a covetous perfon, who 
ftarves amidft plenty, like Tantalus in the midft of water. Thus 
Horace applies it. Satyr i. v. 70. 

Tantalus a labris fttiens fugientla captat 
Flumina. Quid rides ? mutato nomine de te 
** Fabula narratur. CongeHis undique laccis 
** Indormis inhians. Sc tanquam parcerc facris 
** Cogcris*’ — ~ p. 

This paragraph owes confiderable obligation to Dryden, as the 
reader will diicover; iEn. vi. 804, 

Tiieic l ityus was to fee, who took his birth 
From heaven ; his nurfing from the foodful earth. 

Here his gigantic limbs, with large embrace, 

Jnfold nine acres of infernal JPace\ 

A ravenous vulture in his open’d (ide 
Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d : 

Still for the growing liver digg’d his breafi; 

The growing liver ftill fupply’d the 
Still are his entrails fruitful to their pains; 

Th* \mmortal hunger lafts^ th* immortal food reufasns. 

Vcr. 712.] This yerfe is highly fpirited and poeucal. Gray: 

The eagle fertamsy and palTes by. 

Ver. 713.] So Fenton: 

with beaks 

For ravine bent, uniutermitting goeur^d 
His liver, 

L + 
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For as o’er Panope’s enamell’d plains 715 

Latona journey’d to the Pythian ^es, 

With haughty love th’ audacious monfter ftrove 
To force the Goddefs, and to rival Jove. 

There Tantalus along the Stygian bounds 
Pours out deep groans; (with groans all hell re- 
Ibunds) 7*® 

Ev’n in the circling floods refrelhmcnt craves, 
And pines with thirft amidft a fea of waves; 
When to the water he his lip applies. 

Back from his lip the treach’rous water flics, 
Above, beneath, around his haplefs head, 725 

Trees of all kinds delicious fruitage fpread; 
There figs (ky-dy’d, a purple hue difclofe. 
Green looks the olive, the pomegranate glows. 
There dangling pears exalted feents unfold. 

And yellow apples ripen into gold; 730 

Ver. 719.] The diffion of this paragraph is moft happily 
precife and elegant in the original; and Mr. Cowper has fucceeded 
in giving a very juft idea of the phrafeology to an Englifti reader. 
His verfion is highly commendable here. 

Ver. 722.] Our Poet treads in the fteps of Fenton; 

— — — —- yet with affliflive drought 
Inceilant pinti^ while ever as he bows 
To ftp refreihmenty from his parching thirft 
7he guileful •water glides, 

Ogilby’s verfion conveys a better notion of Homer’s (angnnge: 
Who thirfty, oft as he defired to drink, 
pry fandi appear, and fwelling billows (brink 
Beneath bis feet* 

Ver. 729.] Compare with this and verfc 730. vv. 147 and 149 
of book vii. 
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The fruit he ftrives to ieize: but blafts arile, 
Tofs it on high, and whirl it to the Ikies. 

I turn’d my eye, and as I turn’d furvey’d 
A mournful vifion ! the Silyphian lhade j 
With many a weary ftep, and many a groan, 735 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ftone; 


Vcr. 732.] A beautiful line, but not without Fenton: 

— — nvhen he tries to feize 
TJic copious fruitage fair, a fadden guft 
Whirls it aloof amid th* incumbent gloom. 

Ver. 736. Up the bi^h hill he heaves a huge round Jlcne,^ This 
is a very remarkable inflance of tfie beauty of Homer’s verfifi- 
cation ; it is taken notice of by Euilathiu.s but copioufly explained 
by Dionyfius Halictnrnaflus, in his treatife of placing of words. 
Aaett 

0 iih wocir ti, 

ASiar ,*"»&; wfluxi —■ — 

Here (fays Dionyfius) we fee in the choice and difpofition of the 
w’ords the which they deferibe; the weight of the (lone, and 
the driving to nc.ivc it up the mountain: to effedl this, Homer 
clogs the verfe with fpondees or long fyllables, and leaves the 
vowels open, as in Xaxf, and in ifu/ ^ 9 nrxi, which two w(*rds it is 
impofliUe to pronounce without hefitation and ditficulty; the very 
words and fyllables are heavy, and as it were make rclillance in 
the pronunciation, to exprels the hc.ivincfs of the done, and the 
didienji^y with which it is forced up the mountain. 'I’o give the 
Englifh reader a faint image of the beauty of the original in the 
trandation, I have loaded the verfe with monofyllables, and 
thefe almod all begin with afpirates. 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round done. 

Homer is no Icfs happy in deferibing the ruihing down of the 
(lone from the top of the mounuin. 

Avtk isriila xvXbtfilo Xoix( 

Is it not evident, (continues Dionyfius) that the fwiftnefs of the 
verfe imitates the celerity of the Hone in its dcfccni; nay, that 
the verfe runs with the greater rapidity ? What is the caufe of 
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The huge round Rone refulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and fmokes along the 
ground. 

Again the reftlefs orb his toil renews. 

Dull mounts in clouds, and fweat defcends in 
dews. 740 

Now I the ftrcngth of Hercules behold, 

A tow’ring fpeftre of gigantick mould, 

A lhadowy form! for high in heav’n’s abodes 
Himfelf refides, a God among the Gods; 


this ? It is becaufe there is not one monofyllable in the line, and 
but two dlfTyllables, ten of the fyllables are (hort, and not one 
(pondee in it, except one that could not be avoided at the con- 
clufion of it; there is no hiatus or gap between word and word, 
no vowels left open to retard the celerity of it: the whole feems 
to be but one word, the fyllables melt into one another, and flow 
away with the utmoft rapidity in a torrent of da£lyls. I was too 
fcnfiblc of the beauty of this not to endeavour to imitate it, 
though unfucccfsfully : I have therefore thrown it into the fwift- 
nefs of an Alexandrine, to make it of a more proportionable 
number of fyllables with the Greek. 

I refer the reader for a fuller explication of thefe terfes to 
Dionyfuis. P. 

Ver. 737.] The phraie nfubing ^with a bound is intolerable. 
The next line refembles one of Dryden’s at the third Vbok of 
Lucretius: 

Which urg’d, and labour’d, and forc’d up with pain, 

Recoils, and rowls impetuous down, and fmokes along the plain. 

Ver. 743. — — Hercules^ a Jhadtnxy form.'] This is the paflage 
formerly referred to in thefe annotations, to prove that Hercules 
was in heaven, while his (hade was in the infernal regions; a full 
evidence of the partition of the human compofition into three 
parts; the body is buried in the earth; the image or iiJwxoip 
defcends into the regions of the departed; and the fool, or the 
divine part of man, is received into heaven s thus the body of 
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There in tlie bright affemblies of the ikies, 74y 
He neftar quaffs, and Hebe crowns his joys. 
Here hov’ring ghofts, like fowl, his ihade flirround. 
And clang their pinions with terrifick found; 
Gloomy as night he ftands, in adt to throw 
Th* aerial arrow from the twanging bow. 7J0 
Around his breaft a wond’rous zone is roll’d, 
Where woodland monfters grin in fretted gold. 
There fullen lions ilernly leem to roar. 

The bear to growl, to foam the tuiky boar. 
There war and havock and deftrudlion Rood, 755 
And vengeful murther red with human blobd. 
Thus terribly adorn’d the figures fhine. 
Inimitably wrought with (kill divine. 


Hercules was confumed in the flames, his image is In hell, and 
his foul in There is a beautiful moral couched in the 

fable of hb being married to Hebe, ox youths after death; to 
imply, tliat a perpetual youth, or a reputation which never grows 
old, is the reward of thofe heroes, who like Hercules employ 
their coinage for the good of human-kind. P. . 

So Fenton: 

1 lafl the vifionary femblance view’d 
^Of Hercules, a fiadvwy form* 

Ver. 748.] So his coadjutor: 

~ With tfrrijic clang 

Surrounding ghofts, like fowl, the region wing 
Vexatious, while the threatening image ftands. 

Gloomy as nigbi, from his bent battle-bow 
Jn a& to let iV aerial arrow fly. 

Athwart his bread a military zone 
Dreadful he wore; where grinned in fretted gold 
Grim woodland fansages* 

Ver. 738. Inimitably wrekgbt witbjkill tUvineJ] Thu verfe is 
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The mighty ghoft advanc’d with awful look, 
And turning his grim vilage, fternly Ipoke. 760 


not without obfcurity; Euftathius gives us fevera! interpretations 
of it. 

Mi ijA *AA\o ti 

The negative /xi, by being repeated, feems to be redundant; and 
this in a great meafure occafions the difficulty; but in the Greek 
language two negatives more ftrongly deny ; this being premifed, 
we may read the verfe as if the former fxi were abfent, and then 
the meaning will be, He that made this zone, never made any 
thmg equal to it,’* as if wc (hould fay, that Phidias who made 
the ftatue of Jupiter never made any other ftatue like it; that is, 
he eoaployed the whole power of his Ikill upon it. Others undcr- 
ftand the verfe as an execration: Oh never, never muy the hand that 
made it, make any thing again fo terrible as this zone / and this will 
give fome reafpn for the repetition of the negative particles, 
Dacier approves of this latter explication, and moralizes upon it: 
It proceeds (fays (he) from a tender fentiment of humanity in 
Ulyffes, who wifhes that there may never more be occafion for 
fuch a defign, as the artiil executed in this belt of Hercules: that 
there may be no more giants to conquer, no more monflers to 
tame, nor no more human blood to be fhed. 1 wifli that fuch a 
pious and well natured explication were to be drawn from the 
paffage! But how is it pofllble that the artiH who made this zone 
fhould ever make another, when he had been in his gifhre fome 
centuries ? (for fuch a diilance there was between the days of 
Hercules and Ulyffes;) and confequently it would be impertinent 
to wifh it« I have therefore followed the former interpretation, 
I will only add, that this belt of Hercules is the reverfe of the 
girdle of Venus; in that, there is a colleflion of every thing that 
is amiable; in this, a variety of horrours; but both are mailer*' 
pieces in their kind. P, 

The words of Homer, fo little underllood by hit tranilatori, 
are extremely plain, and may be thus rendered verbatim : ** The 
artift, who rankt that belt in the number of hU performances, 
had no need to give, not even a Angle fpecimen of his ikill 
befides.” Why? becaufe this only would dcinonilrate him 
pre-eminent in his art. 
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O exercis’d in grief! by arts refin’d ! 

O taught to bear the wrongs of baie mankind! 
Such, filch was 11 fiiil toft from care to care. 
While in your world I drew the vital air! 

Ev’n I who from the Lord of thunders rofe, 76J 
Bore toils and dangers, and a weight of woes; 
To a bafe monarch ftill a flave confin’d, 

(The hardeft bondage to a gen’rous mind!) 
Down to thcfc worlds I trod the difmal way, 769 
And dragg’d the three-mouth’d dog to upper day; 
Ev’n hell I conquer’d, thro’ the friendly aid 
Of Maia’s offspring and the martial Maid. 


Vcr. 761.] Thus Fenton : 

O exercised in griefs illuftrious (bn 
Of good Laertes! 

Vcr. 76-:.] Thus Pope, in a paiTage of fuperlativc raagnifi- 
cence; Imitations of Horace, epiil. ii. i. i6. 

Clos’d their long glories with a ftgh, to find 
Th* unwilling gratitude vf bafe mankind, 

Vcr. ^64.] Homer fays, 

-beneath the folar rays: 

^ut Fenton, in Virgilian phrafe; 

-what time / breathed 

Ethereal draught. 

Ver. 769. Donvn to the/e ^worlds I trod the difmal way.] Nothing 
can be more artfully inferred than the mention of this defeent of 
Hercules into the regions of the dead: UlylTcs (hews by it .it Icaft 
that it was a vulgar opinion, and confequently within the degrees 
of poetical probabilj^; a Poet being at liberty to follow common 
fame: in particular, it could not fail of having a full effeft upon 
his PhacBcian auditors, not only as it in fome meafure fets him 
upon a level with Hercules, but as it is an example of a like 
undertaking with this which he has been relating, and therefore 
a probable method to gain their belief of it. Etflathius. ?, 
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Thus he, nor deign’d for our reply to ftay, 
But turning Ralk’d with giant-ftrides away. 

Curious to view the kings of antient days, 775 
The mighty dead that live in endlels praife, 
Refolv’d I Rand! and haply had furvey’d 
The God'like Thefeus, and Perithous’ lhade; 


Ver. 773.] Homer fays only. 

He fpake, and went to Pluto’s dome again: 
but our Poet amplifies upon Fenton: 

^ then ^without reply 
To Pluto’s court majeftU he retir’d. 

Ver. 777.- And haply hadfurvey^d 

The Godlike Thefeus -] 

Plutarch in his life of Thefeus informs us, that tins verfe has been 
thought not genuine; but added to the Odyffey in honour of the 
Athenians by Pifillratus. 

The Poet (hews us that he had dill a noble fund of invention, 
and had it in his power to open new fcencs of wonder and enter¬ 
tainment ; but that this infernal cpifodc might not be too long, he 
ihifts the feene: the invention of the Gorgon, which terrifies him 
from a longer abode in thefc realms of darknefs, gives a probable 
reafon for his immediate return. Eudathius informs us from 
Athenacus, that Alexander the Midian writes in his I 4 idory of 
Animals, that there really was a creature in Lybia, which the 
Nomades called a gorgon; it refembled a wild ram, or as fomc 
affirm a calf; whofc breath was of fuch a poifonous nature, as to 
kill all that approached it: in the fame region the catoblepton is 
found, a creature like a bull, whofe eyes are fo fixed in the head 
as chiefly to look downward; Pliny calls it catoiltpas, lib. viii. 
cap. 21. which is likewife fuppofed to kill with its eyes; the 
gorgon (proceeds Athenaeus) has its hair hanging over its eyes 
down from the forehead, of fuch thicknefs tftat it (barce is able to 
remove it, to guide itfelf from danger; but it kills not by its 
breath, but with emanations darted from its eyes: the bead was 
well known in the time of Marius, for certain of his foldicrs 
feeing it, midook it for a wild (heep, and purfued to take it; but 
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But fwartns of fpedres rofe from deepeft hell, 
With bloodlefs vifage, and with hideous yell, 780 
They Icream, they Ihriek; fed groans and difmal 
founds 

Stun my fear’d ears, and pierce hell’s utmoft bounds. 
No more my heart the difmal din fuftains. 

And my cold blood hangs fhiv’ring in my veins; 
Left Gorgon rifing from th’ infernal lakes, 785 
With horrours arm’d, and curls of hifling fnakes, 
Should fix me, ftiffen’d at the monftrous fight, 
^ ftony image, in eternal night! 

Straight from the direful coaft to purer air 
I fpecd my flight, and to my mates repair. 790 


upon whom it looked: at length the Nomadcs, who knew the 
nature of t.^f* head, dcilroyed it with darts at a didance, and carried 
it to the general Marius. Howfoever little truth there be in this 
dory, it is a fudicicnc ground for poetical hflions, and all the fables 
that are aferibed to the gorgon. P. 

Ver. ^79.] The following verfes arc excellent, but dilated 
from /our only of his original: 

But tribes, meanwhile, innumerous of ghods 
Swarm with dread diricks : then me pale horror feizM, 
Led from her realm grim Proferpinc fhould fend 
Againd me, the dire mondcr's gorgon head. 

Vcr. 787.] Fenton thus ; 

— fore difmay*d 

Led Proferpinc ihould fend Medufa, car/*^ 

With fnaky locks, to/x me in her realm 
SfiJ' with gorgonian horror. 

Vcr. 789. - To purer air 

I /peed fjy flight. — —] 

It may not probably be unplcafant to the reader, to obferve the 
manner how tlio two great Poets Homer and Virgin dofe ithefccne 
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My mates alcend the fliip; they (hike their oars; 
The mountains leflen, and retreat the ihores; 
Swift o’er the waves we fly; the frefli’ning gales 
Sing thro’ the flirouds, and ftretch the fwelling 
iails. 


of their infernal adventures^ by rcftoring their heroes to the earth. 
Ulyfles returns by the fame way he defcended, of which wc have 
a plain defeription in the beginning of this book: Virgil takes a 
different method, he borrows his conclufion from another part of 
Homer; in which he deferibes the two gates of fleep; the one is 
ivory, the other of horn; through the ivory gate, iffue falfehoods, 
through the gate of horn, truth.s; Virgil difaiffes iEncas through 
the gate of falfehood : now what is this, but to inform us that all 
he relates is nothing but a dream, and that dream a falfehood f f 
fubmit it to the Criticks who are more difpofed to find fault than 
I am, to determine whether Virgil ought to be cenfured for fuch 
an acknowledgment, or praifed for his ingenuity ? P. 

Vcr. 792.] This line is nilcrpolaied by the tranflator. Chap 
man is full and accurate. 

Where boorded, fet, and lancht, th’ ocean wave, 

Our ores and fore winds, fpeedic pafTage gave. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis. 

J-J^E relatesy how after bis return from the Jhades, he 
was fent by Circe on his voyage, by the coaft of the 
Sirens, and by the freight of Scylla and Charybdis: the 
manner in which he efcaped thofe dangers: bow being caft 
on the ifland Trinacria, his companions defiroyed the oxen 
of the fun: the vengeance that followed-, how all perijhed 
by fhipwreck except bhnfeff, who fwimming on the maft 
of the fhip, arrived on the ifland of Calypfo. With 
which bis narration concludes. P. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

E are now drawing to a conclufion of the epifodick narra- 
Y V tion of the OdyHcy ; it may therefore not be unentertain* 
irig to fpcak fomcihing concerning the nature of it, before we 
diimif, it. 

Tlicre are two ways of relating pad fubjefts: the one, fimply 
and methodically by a plain rehcarfal, and this is the province of 
hiftory ; the other artificially, where the author makes no appear¬ 
ance in perfon, but introduces fpeakers, and this is the pradlice 
of epick poetry. By this method the Poet brings upon the dage 
thofe very perfons who performed the a^ion he reprefents: he 
makes them fpeak and a<d over again the words and anions they 
fpoke or performed before, and in fome fort tranfports his auditors 
to the time when, and the places where, the a^Hon was done. 
This method is of great ufe ; it prevents the Poet from deliver¬ 
ing his (lory in a plain fimple way like an hidorian, it makes the 
auditors witnefles of it, and the adion dilcovers itfclf. Thus for 
inrtance, it is not Homer, but Ulydes who fpeaks; the Poet is 
withdrawn, and the hero whole dory we hear is as it were railed 
from the gr iV?, and relates it in perfon to the audience. Aridotle 
obferves, that the epick poem ought to be dramatick, that is 
adive ; Homer (lays that .author) ought to be efpecially com¬ 
mended for being the only Poet who knew exadly what to do; he 
fpeaks little himfclf, but introduces fome of his perfons, a man 
or a woman, a God or a Goddefs; and this renders his poem 
adive or dramatick. Narration is the very foul that animates the 
poem, it gives an opportunity to the Poet to adorn it with dide- 
rent cptfodcs; it h.as, as it were, the whole world for its dage, 
and gives him liberty to fcarch through the creation for incidents 
or adventures for the employment of his heroes. Thus for in- 
ftance, he was at liberty to aferibe the fevcral dangers of ScylU 
and Charybdis, of Polypheme and Antiphates, to Ulydes, though 
that hero had been as unacquainted with thofe dangers, as .£ncas 
was in reality with Dido; the choice of the epifodcs being not 
cdcntial, but arbitrary. 

In ihort, it is from this epifodick narration that the Poet could 
at all find room to place tliefe epifodcs in the Odyd'^y. Aridotlc, 
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1 confefs, has fet no precife limits to the time of the a£lion, but 
the Criticks in general confine it to one campaign; at lead, they 
affirm this to be to be the moft perfcft duration, according to the 
model of the Iliad and Odyfley. Now this epifodick narration 
gives the Poet an opportunity to relate all that is contained in 
four books without breaking in upon the time of the action; for 
all that we read between the eighth book and the thirteenth com¬ 
prehends only the fpace of one evening; namely, the evening of 
the thirty>tldrd day. The Poet inferts all the adventures that 
happened to Ulyffes in almoft ten years from his departure from 
Troy, into the compafs of one evening by way of narration, and 
fo maintains the unity both of the time and adion. 

1 fpeak not of the narration in general; concerning which the 
curious may confult BofTu, or Dryden’s preface to the tranflation 
of the iEncis. P. 
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T hus o’er the rolling furge the veflel flies, 
’Till from the waves th’ i^aean hills arife, 

NOTES. 

Ver. I. Thus o*€r the rolling furge — —] The words in the 
original'*rc vola/ji^oto foop uxtapoTo, which Strabo judges to mean no 
more than a part of the ocean, for if it be otherwife underllood 
it will be a tautology, and who would write that be zvent out of 
the oceoff into the ocean, as it ciuil be rendered if l>e the 

fame with in the next line ? But it is perhaps better to 

underdand the pafTage literally and plainly, only to denote the 
place from whence Ulyflcs returned from his infernal voyage; 
that is, from the extremity of the ocean. It is ufual for the 
waves of the Tea to bear violently and rapidly upon fome (hores, 
the waters being pent up by the nearnefs of the land, and there¬ 
fore form a current, or por. So that the expreflion means no 
more than Ulyflfes furmounud this current and then gained the 
wide ocean. 
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Here the gay Morn refides in radiant bow’rs, 
Here keeps her revels with the dancing Hours; 


It is likcwifc evident from the beginning of this book, that 
Ulyfles paflcd only one night in hell; for he arrived at the Cim¬ 
merians in one day, few the vifions of hell in the following night, 
and in the fpace of the next day returned from the Cimmerians 
in the evening to Circe’s illand, as appears from his going to re- 
pofe immediately upon his landing. 

It may be further proved that this was a no£lumal interview, 
from the nature of the magical incantations which were always 
performed by night; all fecrifices were offered by night to the 
infernal powers, the offering itfelf was black, to reprefent tho 
kingdom of darknefs: thus alfo in other poets the moon is feid 
to turn pale at thefc magical rites, or as Virgil exprefles it, 

** Carmina vel coelo pofTunt deducere lunam.” 

And indeed, as Euftathlus obferves (from whom this note is chiefly 
tranflated) it would have been abfurd to have reprefented the 
realms of darknefs furveyed by the light of the day. P. 

Vcr. 3. Here the gey mom refides in radiant bvudrs^ 

Here keeps her rtvels — —] 

This paflage is full of obfeurity: Ibr how is it poflible to fuppofe 
this ifland of Circe to be the refidence of the Morning; that is 
for the day to rife immediately upon it, when it is known to lie 
in a weftern fituation ? Some have imagined that this is fpoken 
folely with refpefl to UlyiTes, who returning from t>? (hades, 
might properly fay that he arrived at the place where the day re¬ 
fides, that is to a place enlightened by the fun. Others under¬ 
hand it comparatively, with re 4 >c£t to the Cimmerians, rather 
to the realms of death, which Homer places in the wed; with 
regard to thefe, iEaea may be faid to lie in the caff, or in the 
poetical language, to be the refidence of the Morning. Befides, 
the CLrcxean promontory is of an extraordinary altitndc, aid con- 
fequently the beams at fun-rifmg may fell upon it; nay, it is (suid 
to be illuftrated by the fun even by night. Others have con- 
jediured, that what is here feid implies no more than that Ulyfles 
landed upon the eaffern paru of the idand; and laftly, others not 
improbably refer the whole to the word ocean in the former line, 
and then the whole paflage will be clear, and agree with the fable 
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Here Phoebus rihng in th’ aetherial way, 5 
Thro’ heav’n’s bright portals pours the beamy day. 

of the fun*s riling and fetting in the ocean. This is what Eulla- 
thius remarks, who adds, that the antients underllood not to 
fignify dances9 but the regions of the morning. I have tranf- 
lated it in the former fcnfe, according to the confent of moft in¬ 
terpreters : and 1 r.m perfuaded it is ufed to denote the pleafure 
and gaiety which the fun redores to the whole creation, when 
difpelling the melancholy darknefs, he redores light and gladnefs 
to the earth; which is imaged to us by the playing or dancing 
of the firft beams of the fun; or rather of Aurora, who properly 
may be faid to dance, being a Goddefs. Dacier renders 
dances; but judges that Homer here follows a fabulous geogra¬ 
phy, and that as he tranfported the Cimmerians with all their 
darknefs from the Bofphorus to Campania; fo likewiie he now- 
removes JExa with all its light from Cholchis into Italy: and 
therefore the Poet gives the properties and fituation to the ifland 
of Circe, which are only true of the eadern Cholchis. 

It is very evident (continues die) that Homer was perfectly 
acquainted with the Phoenician dory; he tells us that Elpenor was 
buried upon the promontory on the fea-ihorcs, and that it was 
called by his namo, Elpenor. Now the Phoenicians, who endea¬ 
voured to naturaJize ait names in their own language, afhrmed, 
according to Bochart, that this promontory was not fo called from 
Elpenor, but from their word Hilbinor, which Agnifics, uii aJhe/cU 
lux mattjkna; that is, “ where the dawning of the day begins to 

appear,” This promontory being of great height, the rays of 
the morning might fall upon it; and this tradition might Airuilh 
Homei ^vith his fiction of the bowers, and dances of it. 

What may feem to confirm DaciePs opinion of the tranfporta- 
tion of Cholchis into Italy, is the immediate mention the Poet 
makes of Jafon, and /Extes king of Cholchis: beAdes the antients 
believed Phafis, a river of Cholchis, to be the bounds of the 
habitable oriental world; and iE.Ta being the capital of it, lying 
upon the Phiifis, it might very rationally be miftaken for tlic place 
where the fun rofc; thus Minnermus writer, 

Aliroto moXtt roOi r* wxfor mhinu 
Kitmlat 



At once we fix our halfcrs on the land, 

At once delcend, and prefs the delert fand j 
There worn and wafted, lofe our cares in fleep 
To the hoaiie murmurs of the rolling deep, lo 
Soon as the morn reftor’d the day, we pay’d 
Sepulchral honours to Elpenor’s lhade. 

Now by the ax the rufliing foreft bends. 

And the huge pile along the (bore afcends. 
Around we ftand a melancholy train, 15 

And a loud groan re-echocs from the main. 
Fierce o'er the pyre, by fanning breezes fpread. 
The hungry flame devours the filent dead. 

A rifing tomb, the filent dead to grace, 

Faft by the roarings of the main we place ; ao 


That is, the city of iEetes where the rays of the fun appear 
in a bed of gold, above the margin of the ocean, where the 
divine Jafon arrived.*' This is an evidence that the Poet was 
well acquainted with antiquity, and that (as Strabo judges) his 
alloniihing hdions have truth for their foundation. P, 

Vcr. 7.] Chapman and Ogilby have the fame rhymes here: 
and this introduftion of the book, which is by Brome, has un¬ 
common merit. 

Ver. 9.] Thus his author: 

There nvait the morn, and lofe our cares in fleep. 

Ver. 12.] This line correfponds to the following diilich of 
liis author: 

1 fent my comrades then to Circe's dome 
To fetch the carcafe of Elpenor dead: 

thus well reprefented by Chapman: 

I fent my men to Circe's houTe before. 

To fetch deceaft Elpcnor to the (hore. 
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The rihng tomb a lofty column bore. 

And high above it rofe the tapering oar. 

Meantime the * Goddeft our return ftirvey’d. 
Ftom the pale ghofts, and hell’s tremendous 
(hade. 

Swift (he defcends: a train of nymphs divine 25 
Bear the rich viands and the generous wine: 

In aft to fpeak the * pow’r of magick ftands. 
And graceful thus accofts the lift’ning bands. 

O Ions of woe ! decreed by adverfe fates 
Alive to pafs thro’ hell’s eternal gates! 30 

All, foon or late, are doom’d that path to tread; 
More wretched you! twice number’d wdth the 
dead! 

This day adjourn your cares; exalt your fouls. 
Indulge the taftc, and drain the fparkling bowls: 
And when the Morn unveils her fafFron ray, 33 
Spread your broad fails, and plough the liquid 
way; 

I^ I tffis night, your faithful guide, explain 
Your woes by land, your dangers on the main. 

The Goddefs fpoke; in fcafts we wafte the day, 
’Till Phoebus downward plung’d his burning ray: 

Vcr. 21.] Drydcn, in the fimihrpaflhgc at iEn. vi. 331. 

But good i£neas order’d on the fliorc 
A ilatclyr tomb; whofe top a trumpet bQrt\ 

A foldier’s fauIchion» and a Teaman’s oar. 

Vcr. 39.] The preceding Tpeech is well done. Here our 
• Circe. 
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Then fable night afcends, and balmy reft 41 
Seals ev’ry eye, and calms the troubled breaft. 
Then curious Ihe commands me to relate 
The dreadful fcenes of Pluto’s dreary ftate. 

She fat in filence while the tale I tell, 4$ 

The wond’rous vifions, and the laws of Hell. 

Then thus: The lot of man the Gods difpofe; 
Thefe ills are paft; now hear thy future woes. 
O Prince attend! fome fav’ring pow’r be kind. 
And print th’ important ftory on thy mind! 50 

Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plough the 
leas; 

Their fong is death, and makes deftruftion pleafe. 


tranflator is licentioas, as a literal tranflation of the portion of 
his original, correfponding to the tight next verfes, will evince: 
Her words at once perfuade our eaf^ minds. 

Thus, to the clofe of light, the live-long day 
We fat, in plenteous viands and rich wine 
Indulging. When Sol fet, and darknefs came. 

By the Ihip’s haulfers my alTociates dept; 

Me by the hand die took, my crew apart. 

And made me fit; convert, and quedion’d full 
Of every circumftance. I told her all. 

Vcr. 51. Next, nuberc the Sirens dwell — —] The Criticks 
have greatly labourer to explain what was the foundation of thU 
fidion of the Sirens. We are told by fome, that the Sirens were 
queens of certain fmall iilandi, named Sirenude, that lie near 
Capreae in Italy, and chiefly inhabited the promontory of Minerva, 
upon the top of which that Goddefs had a temple, as fome affirm, 
built by UlyfTcs, according to this verfe of Seneca, Epift. Ixxvii. 

Alta proccllofo fpeCuIatur vcrtice i^allas.’* 

Here, there was a renowned academy in the reign of the Sirens, 
famous for eloquence and the liberal fciences, which gave occa- 
fion for the invention of this fable of the fweetnefs of the voice. 
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UnbleR the man, whom mufick wins to ftay 
Nigh the curft fhore, and liften to the lay; 


and attrafting fongs of the Sirens. But why then are they fabled 
to be dellroyers, and painted in fuch dreadful colours ? We are 
told that at lait the Undents abufed their knowledge^ to the colour¬ 
ing of wrong, the corruption of manners, and fubverfion of 
government; that is, in the language of poetry, they were 
feigned to be tranN formed into monilers, and with their muiick 
to have enticed paflengers to their ruin, who there confumed their 
patrimonies, and poifoned their virtues with riot and effeminacy. 
The place is now called Mafla. In the days of Homer the Sirens 
were fabled to be two only in number, as appears from his fpeak- 
ing of them in the dual, as ojrat ync'op Xnpvon*; their 

names (adds Euffathius) were Thclxiepaea, and Aglaopheme. 
Other writers, in particular Lycophron, mention three Sirens, 
Ligxa, Parthenope, and Leucofia. Some are of opinion (conti¬ 
nues the fame author) that they were 4/aXTpJac kJ ; that 

is, ** finging women and harlots,*' who by Ac fweetnefs of their 
voices drew the unwary to ruin their health and fortune. Others 
tell us of a certain bay contraded within winding ilreights and 
broken cliffs, which by the Tinging of the winds, and beating of 
the waters, returns a delightful harmony, that allures the paflenger 
to approach, who is immediately thrown againft the rocks, and 
fwallowcd up by the violent eddies. 

But others underffand the whole paflage allegorically, or as a 
fable containing an excellent moral, to (hew that if wc fuffer our- 
felves to be too much allured by the plcafures of an idle life, the 
end will deftriidion: thus Horace moralizes it; 

**-Vitanda cll improba Siren 

** Dcfidia”- 

But the fable may be applied to all pleafures in general, which if 
too eagerly purfued betray the uncautious into ruin; while wife 
men, like Ulyfles, making ufe of their rcafoii, ftop their cars 
againff their infmuations. p, 

Vcr. 52.] Pope in his St. Cecilia: 

Mi^c can foften pain to eafe. 

And ma^e defpair and pmdnejs pUafu 
Ver. 53.] Thus, more faithfully: 

VnhU/s^d the man, beedlefs^ lovet to Hay—. 
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No more that wretch (hall view the joys of 
life, 55 

His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife ! 
In verdant meads they fport, and wide around 
lie human bones, that whiten all the ground; 
The ground polluted floats with human gore, 
And human carnage taints the dreadful (hore. 6o 
Fly fwift the dang’rous coaft; let ev’ry ear 
Be flopp’d againfl the fong ! 'tis death to hear! 


Vcr. 55.] Or thus? more clofely: 

That wretch no more lhall taftt the joys of life, 

His lining children^ and endtaring wife. 

Vcr. 57. — — Around 

Lie human honts^ that ^whiten all the ground,^ 

There is a great fimilitude between this paflage and the words of 
Solomon in the Proverbs, where there is a moft beautiful deferip- 
tion of an harlot, in the eighth and ninth chapters. 

7 beheld among the fimfle ones, I difeerned among the youths ^ a young 
man *void of underftanding ; and behold there met him a njuoman with 
the attire of an harlotj and fuhtle of heart, With her much 

fair fieech fhe caufed him to yield, Jhe forced him with the flattering 
of her lips ; he goeth after her ftraigbtwcy, as an ox goeth to the 
/laughter, but he knoweth not that the dead are there, and yer guefls 
are in the depths of helL 

This may ferve for a comment upon Homer, and it is an in- 
ftance, that without any violence the nature of harlots may be 
concealed under the fables of the Sirens. P. 

This vcrfion more rcfembles Virgil, Mn. xii. 36. 

— — —. campique Ingentes offibus albert: 

—• — •— and fpacious plains are white with bones. 

Vcr. 6i.] The remainder of this paragraph is miferably tranf- 
lated, with neither poetry nor fidelity to recommend it. 
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Firm to the maft with chains thyfelf be bound. 
Nor truft thy virtue to th’ enchanting found. 

If mad with tranfport, freedom thou demand, 65 
Be ev’ry fetter ftrain’d, and added band to band. 

Thefe feas o’erpafs’d, be wile ! but I refrain 
To mark diftind thy voyage o’er the main: 

New horrours rife ! let prudence be thy guide, 
And guard thy various pafTage thro* the tide. 70 
High o’er the main two rocks exalt their brow. 
The boiling billows thund’ring roll below; 

Ver. 71. High o*er the main iauo rocks -] There is un¬ 

doubtedly a great amplification in the defeription of Scylla and 
Charybdis; it may not therefore be unncceflliry to lay before the 
reader, what is truth and what fidion. 

Thucydides, Vih, iv. thus deferibes it. This ftreight is the 
** fca that flows between Rhegium and Meflcnc, where at the 
narrowcil diftance, Sicily is divided from the Continent; and 
this is that part thv fca which Ulyfles is faid to have paflTed, 
and it is called Charybdis: this fea, by reafon of the ftreights, 
and the concourfe of the Tyrrhene and Sicilian feas breaking 
violently into it, and there raifing great commotions, is with 
good rftfon called or dellrudive.” Charybdis (lands 

on the coafl of Sicily ; Scylla on the coafl of Italy. 

Mr. Sandys examined thefe rocks and feas w’ith a particular 
view to tTlo deferiptions of the Poets: fpeaking of Charybdis, he 
writes, When the winds begin to ruffle, efpecially from the 
“ foiith, it forthwith runs round with violent eddies, fo that many 
f* veffcls mifearry by it. The dream through the dreight runs 
toward the Ionian, and part of it fets into the haven, which 
** turning about, and meeting with other dreams, makes fo violent 
an encounter that (hips arc glad to prevent the danger by 
** coming to an anchor., Scylla, adds he, is feated in the midd 
of a bay, upon the neck of a narrow mountain, which thruds 
itfclf into the fea, having at the uppermod end a deep high 
** rock, fo celebrated by the Poets, and hyperbolically described 
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Thro’ the vaft waves the dreadful wonders move. 
Hence nam*d Erratic by the Gods above. 


by Homer as inacceffible. The fables are indeed well fitted to 
** the place, there being divers little iharp rocks at the foot of 
** the greater: thefe are the dogs that are faid to bark there, the 
•* waters by their repercuffion from them make a noife like the 
barking of dogs; and the reafon why Scylla is faid to devour 
** the fiihes, as Homer exprefifes it. 

When ftung with hunger Ihe embroils the flood. 

The fea-dog and the dolphin are her food; 

She makes the huge leviathan her prey. 

And all the monllers of the wat'ry way. 

** The reafon of this is, becaufe thefe rocks arc frequented by 
lamprons, and greater fiihes, that devour the bodies of the 
drowned. But Scylla is now without danger, the current not 
fetting upon it; and I much wonder at the proverb, 

Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim,*' 
when they ftand twelve miles diftant: I rather conjedlure, adds 
he, that there has been more than one Charybdis, occaiioned 
« by the recoiling flreams: as there is one between the fouth end 
« of this bay of Scylla and the oppofite point of Sicily; there 
“ the waves juftling make a violent eddy, which when the winds 
are rough, more than threaten deflrudlion to (hips, as I have 
heard from the Scyllians, when feeking perhaps to avoid the 
then more impetuous turning, they have been driven'by weather 
upon the not far diflant Scylla,” 

Strabo (as Euflathius remarks) fpeaking of the Leontines, fays, 
that they were an unhofpitable people, Cyclopeans, add Laeflri^ 
gons: and adds, that Scylla and Charybdis were inhabited by 
robbers and murderers. From the terrible fltuation of thofe 
rocks, and the murders and depredations of the robbers, thefe 
fifiions might arife : they might murder fix of the companions of 
UlylTes, and throw them into the fea from Scylla, which may be 
CxprelTed in their being faid to be fwallowcd up by that monfler. 

Bochart judges that the names of Scylla and Charybdis arc of 
Phoenician extradl, the one derived from Sool, which (ignifies lols 
and ruin, the other from Chorobdam, which implies the abyfs of 
deftruAiom 
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No bird of air, no dove of fwifteft wing* 
That bears ambroha to th* aetherial king, 


It is highly probable that thcfe rocks were more dangerous 
formerly than at thefe times, the violence of the waters may not 
only have enlarged their channel by time, but by throwing up 
banks and lands have diverted their courfc from bearing upon 
thcfe rocks with the fame violence as anticntly ; add to this, that 
men by art may have contributed to render thcfe feas more fafe, 
being places of great refort and navigation. Befides, the unfkil- 
fulnefs of the antients in Tea affairs, and the finallncfs and form of 
their veffcls, might render thofe feas very dingefous to them, 
which arc fafe to modern navigators. P. 

Ver. 72.] Thus, literally: 

Green Amphitrite^s billows dajh below. 

Ver. 74. Hence nam'd Erratick — —] It wllf reconcile the 
reader in fome mcafurc to the boldncfs of thefe fictions, if he 
confiders that Homer, to render his poetry more marvellous, joins 
what has been related of the Symplegadcs, to the defeription of 
Scylla and Charybdis; fuch a fidion of the juftling of thefe rocks 
could not be (hocking to the cars of the antients, who had before 
heard of the lame property in the Symplegadcs. The whole 
fable is perhaps grounded upon appearance: navigators looking 
upon thefe rocks at a diftance, might in different views, according 
to the pofition of the (hip, fometimes fee them in a dire^ line, 
and then they would appear to join, and after they had palfed a 
little further they might look upon them obliquely, and then they 
would be difeovered to be at fome diflance; and this might give 
occafion to the fable of their meeting and recoiling alternately. 
Strabo d^rees, that Homer borrowed his defeription of Scylla and 
Charybdis from the Symplegadcs; Homer (fays he) deferibes 
thefe, like the Cyanean rocks; he continually lays the foundation 
of his fables upon fome well known hiilory : thus he feigns thcfe 
rocks to be full of dangers and horrours, according to the re¬ 
lations of the Cyanean, which from tiicir julUing arc called 
Symplegadcs. P. 

Ver. 75. — — dove of fwifteft 

That bears amhrofia to th* atherial 
What might give Homer this notion, might be what is related of 
VoL. III. W 
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Shuns the dire rocks: in vain (he cuts the Ikies, 
The dire rocks meet, and crufh her as (he flies; 
Not the fleet bark, when prol'p’rous breezes play. 
Ploughs o’er that roaring (urge its del'perate way; 
O’erwhelm’d it (inks: while round a fmoke 
expires, s i 

And the waves fla(hing (eem to burn with fires. 
Scarce the fam’d Argo pafs’d thefe raging floods. 
The facred Argo, fill’d with demigods! 


(he Symplegadci. Pliineu<i rting afleed by Jafon if ho could pafi. 
tJiofc rock5 with iafety, he defirt-s to know how fwift the vcflel 
was; Jafon anfwcrs, as fwift as a dove; I'hcn, fiid Phincus, fend 
a dove between the rocks, and if Ihe efcapes, you may pafs in 
fafety: Jafon complies, and the pigeon in her paflhgc loft only 
her tail, that hero immediately fets fail, and efcapes w ith the lofs 
only of his rudder: this ftory being reported of the Symplegadcs, 
might give Homer the hint of applying the crufliing of the dove« 
to Scylla and Charybdis. You may find in Euftathius fcveral far¬ 
fetched notions upon this paflage, but 1 lhall pafs them over in 
filence. Longinus blames it, and I have ventured in the iranflatlon 
to omit that particular which occafioned his cenfure. P. 

Vcr. 78.] Wc may confult exadlncfs, and make the defi¬ 
ciency of the tranllation, by the following fubftitution *; 

The dire rocks meet, and graze her a$ (he flies: 

One in her room the fovereign Sire fupplics. 

Vcr. 81.] Thcfc rhymes were probably fetched from Chapman; 
And fupernaturall mifehief they expire, 

And thofe are whirlwinds of devouring 
Whilking about ftill. 

The fubjoined plain attempt is more conformable to the authpr’s 
language: 

But (hips and men the waves of ocean bear 
Aloft, and fiery whirlwinds tofs in air. 

Ver* 83.] Or thus, wiUi Icfs d^/iaiion from the original: 
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Ev’ii Ihe had funk, but Jove’s imperial bride 85 
Wing’d her fleet fail, and pufli’d her o’er the tide. 

High .in the air the rock its fummit flirouds, 
Iii brooding tempclls, and in rolling clouds; 
Ix)ud ftorms around and mifts eternal rife. 

Beat its bleak brow, and intercept the Ikies. 90 
When all the broad expanfion bright with day 
Glows with th’ autumnal or the fummer ray. 
The fummer and the autumn glow in vain. 

The Iky for ever low’rs, for ever clouds remain. 
Impervious to the ftep of man it ftands, 

Tho’ borne by twenty feet, tho’ arm’d with twenty 
hands; 


Alone, the general care, in fafeiy bore 
Her cou:»> fim’d Argo, from iEetes* lliorc. 

.E’en Ihc h.ui but —. 

\’^er. 85.- Jove^s imperial bride 

Iflng'd her fleet fail — ■—] 

A Poet fh'iuld endeavour to raife his images and expredions, as far 
as pofliblc above meannefs and vulgarity: in this refpert no Poet 
was ever more happy than Homer: this place i.s an indance of it; 
it means*no more than that while Jafon made his voyage he had 
favourable winds and ferene air. As Juno is frequently ufed in 
Homer to denote the air, he aferibes tlie profperous w ind to that 
Goddefs, who prefides over the air: Thus in poetry, Juno 

Wing’d her fleet fail, and pufh’d her o’er the tide. 

Euft at hilts ^ P. 

Vcr. 87.] Thus Ogilby : 

Here two ftcep cUfls; one fcnle.s the fkies and flmuds 
His fpiry forehead in a fliafli of clouds, 

N 2 
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Smooth as the polifli of the mirrour rife 
The flippery iides, and flioot into the ikies. 

Full in the center of this rock diiplay’d, 

A yawning cavern calls a dreadful lhade: loo 
Nor the fleet arrow from the twanging bow, 
Sent with full force, could reach the depth below. 
Wide to the weft the horrid gulf extends. 

And the dire paifage down to hell defccnds. 

O fly the dreadful fight! expand thy fails, 105 
Ply the ftrong oar, and catch the nimble gales; 

Vcr. 97.] This plcafmg couplet reprefents one line of Hoiner> 
which may be thus exhibited: 

Smooth is the rock» as polifhM round with art. 

Vcr. 102.] It is not eafy to difcover what our tranflalor meant 
by this. Mr, Cowper, with whom Chapman and Ogilby agree^ 
has rendered thus: 

Pafs it, renown’d Ulyfles! but aloof 

So far, that a keen arrow, fmartly fent 

Forth from thy bark, fliould fail to reach the cave. 

Very miflakenly, in my opinion. Hobbes is right, but low, as 
nfual; 

The mouth o’ ih’ cave is more above your back 
'Fhan th* youngeft man can (lioot to with a bow: 
and Dacier: ** Et cette caverne cll fi haute, que le plus habile 
“ archer pallant pres de-la fur fon vaiiTeau, ne pouvroit pouffer (a 
•• flcchc jufqu* a fon fommet.” 

The paflage is beyond meafure plain and unembarrafTed. 

Vcr. 104. ./fW the dire pajfage down to hell defcends.\ Homer 
means by hell, the regions of death, and ufes it to teach us that 
there is no paiTmg by this rock without deihudion, or in Homer’s 
words it is a furepalTage into the kingdom of death. Et^aihius. P. 

Ver. 106.] This verfe will remind the reader of amoft en* 
chanting couplet in “ the Eflay on Man 

Learn of the little Nautilus to fail, 

f hc thin oai’, and catch the rifing gale. 
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Here Scylla bellows from her dire abodes, 
Tremendous pefl;! abhorr’d by man and Gods! 
Hideous her voice, and with leis terrours roar 
'jthe whelps of lions in the midnight hour. i lo 
Twelve feet deform’d and foul the fiend difpreads; 
Six horrid necks (he rears, and fix terrifick heads; 

Vcr. 109. — — With lefs terrours roar 
The ‘whelps of lions — —] 

The words in the original are noytXnt, which in the proper 

and immediate fenfe do not confine it to the whelps of a lion, but 
to whelps in general, and perhaps chiefly of the canine kind: 
BicyiXof Eufiachius interprets nuri yts 6 /itns, or newly whelped, and 
in the latter fenfe the paffage is underfiood by that author; for he 
writes, <rx&Xaxo$ oXlyn, H fiiya x«x^b ; that is, the 

voice of a whelp is low, but Scylla is deicribed as an huge 
<< monfler j” and the Poet ufes it as we do this exprefiion; The 
•voice of a *voicked man is fift^ hut his deeds are mifchievous and 
abominahle. 1 have adventured to tranflate the words in the other 
fenfe, after mod interpreters, for Homer exprefles the voice of 
Scylla by Xi.^axv"^^, or uttering a dreadful noife: now what he 
calls her voice is nothing but the roaring of the waves in dorms 
when they beat againd that rock; and this being very loud, is 
better reprefented by the roaring of a lion, than the complaining 
of a you^ whelp. Chapman follows Eudathius. 

For here the whuling Scylla fhrouds her face. 

That breathes a voice, at all parts, no more bafe 
•Than arc a newly*kitten’d kittling’s cries. 

Which is really burlefque enough. Dacier renders the word by 
rugiffement d*un jeune lion^ or the roarings of a young lion. P, 
Ver. 111.] For this couplet Homer fays only. 

Her voice is like that of a whelp new-born: 
but Ogilby renders: 

Here Scylla lurks, and direly yauning yelps, 

Like a whole litter of dern Ijons •whelps: 
and Hobbes alfo. 

Vcr. 112 1 Our tranflator cad his eye, I prefume, Ogilby: 
N j 
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Her jaws grin dreadful with three rows of teeth; 
Jaggy they ftand, the gaping den of death; 

Her parts oblcene the raging billows hide; 115 

Her bolbm terribly o’erlooks the tide. 

When flung with hunger (he embroils the flood, 
The fea-dog and the dolphin are her food; 


She twelve miOiapen fee't wide fplayingy/m/«//. 

Six necks extending arm’d with liorrid lends. 

Chapman’s tranilation is e.xad and vigj.Tous: 

---Twelve foule fcetc beare about 

Her ougly bulke : fi.vc huge long necks looke out 
Of her ranke (boulders: every nccke doth let 
A ghaftly head out: every head, three fet, 

Thick thruflc together, of abhorred teeth ; 

And every tooth iluckc with a falde death. 

Our tranflator Brome has fome excellent couplets in this defeription 
of Scylla, but has not clofely adhered to the words and fenfc of 
his author. 

Ver. 115.] This is Virgil, rather than Homer. So Dryden, 
ytn. iii. 545. 

Her parts ohfeene below the waves defeend. 

Ver. 118. The fea-dpg and the dolphin are her food,^ Polybius 
(as Strabo remarks) contends, that Homer in all hi.s fiftions alludes 
to the cuiloms of antiquity: for inflancc, Scylla was a* famous 
filhery for taking fuch fifties as Homer mentions; this was the 
manner of taking the fea-dog ; feveral fmall boats went out only 
with two men in it, the one rowed, the other Hood with his in- 
ftrument ready to ftrike the hfh ; all the boats had one fpeculator 
in common, to give notice when the fifli appfoached, which ufually 
fwam with more than half the body abov^ w’ater: Ulyftes is this 
fpeculator, who (lands armed with hisfpear; and it is probable, 
adds Polybius, that Homer thought UlyfTes really vifited Scylla, 
finee he aferibes to Scylla that manner of hiking which is really 
pradifed by the Scyllians. P, 
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She makes the huge leviathan her prey, 

And all the monfters of the wat’ry way; 120 
The fwiftcft racer of the azure plain 
Here fills her lails and Ipreads her oars in vain; 
Fell Scylla riles, in her fury roars, 

At once fix mouths expands, at once fix men 
devours. 

Clole by, a rock of Ids enormous height 115 
Breaks the wild waves, and forms a dang’rous 
ftreight; 

Full on its crown a fig’s green branches rife. 
And Ihoot a leafy foreft to the Ikies; 


Vcr. 12^.] Here our tranflator, as in numerous inftances, omits 
a circumllanec of defeription, inferred to give perfpicuity and an 
appearance of veracity to the narrative ; thus exhibited by Chap* 
man: 

—■ — -You ftiall then deferie 

The other humbler rocke, that moves fo nie. 

Your dart may mclc the diilanc^. 

Ver. 127. Full cfi its crfnwt a fg's green branches rife.'] Thefc 
particularities, >^hich feem of no confcquence, have a very good 
effect in poetry, as they give the relation an air of truth and pro- 
bability. For nlut can induce a Poet to mention fuch a tree, if 
the tree wCre not there in reality ? Neither i.s this fig-tree dcfcribed 
in vain, it is the means of preferving the life of Ulyfles in the 
fequcl of the ftory. The Poet deferibes the fig-tree loaded with 
leaves; even this circumilance is of ufe, for the branches would 
then liend downward to the Tea by their weight, and be reached 
by Ulyill's more calily. It (hews likewife, that this ihipwreck was 
not in winter, for then the branches are naked. Euftathiut. 

Daciei gathers from hence, that the feafun was Autumn, mean¬ 
ing the time when Ulyfles arrived among the Phseacians; but this 
is a miilakc, for he was call upon the Ogygian coaft by this dorm, 

N 4 
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Beneath, Charybdis holds her boift’rous reign 
*Midft roaring whirlpools, and abforbs the main; 
Thrice in her gulfs the boiling feas fublide, 131 
Thrice in dire thunders ftie refunds the tide. 

Oh if thy veflel plough the direful waves 
When feas retreating roar within her caves, 

Ye perifh all! tho’ he who rules the main 135 
Lend his ftrong aid, his aid he lends in vain. 

Ah fliun the horrid gulf! by Scylla fly, 

*Tis better fix to lofe, than all to die. 

I then: O nymph propitious to my pray’r, 
Goddefs divine, my guardian pow’r, declare, 140 
Is the foul fiend from human vengeance freed ? 
Or if I rile in arms, can Scylla bleed : 

and there remained with Calypfo many years. The branch with 
which Ulyfles girds his loins in the fixth book is deferibed with 
leaves^ and that is indeed a full proof that he was thrown upon 
the Phxaclan (bores before the fcafon in which trees (bed their 
leaves, and probably in the Autumn. P. 

' Vcr. 131. Thrice in her gulfs the boiling feas fubfidcy 
Thrice in dire thunders Jhe refunds the tide, j 
Strabo quotes this paflage to prove, that Homer undcrllood the 
flux and reflux of the ocean. “ An inflance, fays he, of the care 
that Poet took to inform himfclf in all things, is what he writes 
** concerning the tides, for he calls the reflux H^opfoif or the revo- 
** lution of the ^waters : he tells us, that Scylla (it ibould be Cha- 
rybdis) thrice fwallows, and thrice refunds the waves; this 
mull be underflood of regular tides.** There are indeed but two 
tides in a day, hut this is the errour of the Librarians, who put 
•spU for Euflathius folves the expreflion of the three tides dif¬ 
ferently, it ought to be underflood of the , of the fpace 

of the night and day, and then there will be a regular flux and 
reflux thrice in that time, or every eight hours periodically. P. 
Ver. 142. Or if I rife in arms, can Scylla bleed?] This fliort 
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Then (he: O worn by toils, oh broke in fight. 
Still are new toils and war thy dire delight ? 
Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 145 
And never, never be to heav’n refign’d ? 

How vain thy efforts to avenge the wrong ? 
Deathlcfs the peft! impenetrably ftrong 1 
Furious and fell, tremendous to behold! 

Ev’n with a look fhe withers all the bold! 150 

She mocks the weak attempts of human might; 
O fly her rage! thy conqueft is thy flight. 

If but to feize thy arms thou make delay, 1 
Again the fury vindicates her prey, > 

Her fix mouths yawn, and fix are lhatch’d away. 3 
From her foul womb Crataeis gave to air ij6 
This dreadful peft! To her direft thy pray’r. 


qaeftion excellently declares the undaunted fpiritof this hero: 
Circe lays before him the moll aflFrighting danger; Ulyflesim* 
mediately offers to encounter it, to revenge the death of hij 
friends, and the Poet artfully at the fame time makes thatGoddefs 
launch oiil^ into the praife of his intrepidity; a judicious method 
to exalt the chara^er of his hero. Dacier. P. 

Ver. j43.] The following paragraph is but moderately exe¬ 
cuted. As a fpecimen of it^s fidelity, the fubjoined lines of the 
original correfpond to this and the next couplet of the verfion: 

I fpakc; and thus rcply’d the nymph divine : 

Wretch I arc the feats of war, and labour, ftill 
Thy care; nor yieldfl thou to th‘ immortal Gods ? 

The purport of which fentiment is very different from the com¬ 
plexion of our Poet’s tranflation. 

Ver. 156. —• — Cratteis gave to air 
This dreadful peft — —] 

It is not evident who this Cratseis is whom the Poet makes the 
mother of Scylla: Euttathius informs us that it b Hec&te, a GoddeA 
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To curb the monfter in her dire abodes, 

And guard thee thro’ the tumult of the floods. 
Thence to Trinacria’s fliore you bend your 
way, i6o 

Where graze thy herds, illuflirious I'ource of day ! 
Sev’n herds, lev’n flocks enrich the lacred plains. 
Each herd, each flock full fifty heads contains; 
The wond’rous kind a length of age furvcy. 

By breed increafe not, nor by death decay. 165 


very properly recommended by Circe ; flic, like Circe, being the 
prcfidcnt over forceries and enchantments. But why fhould flie 
be faid to be the mother of Scylla? Dacier imaj^inc.s that Homer 
fpeaks ajnigmatically, and intends to teach us that thefe monilcrs 
arc merely the creation or offspring of magick, or poetry. P. 

Ver. i6i. IVhertgrave thy herds — . —] This fi 61 ion concerning 
the immortal herds of Apollo, i.s bold, but founded upon truth 
and reality. Nothing is more ceruin than that in antient times 
whole herds of cattle were confecrated to the Gods, and were 
therefore facred and inviolable: thefe being always of a h.xed 
number, neither more nor Icfs than at the firft confecration, the 
Poet feigns that they never bred or increafed: and being conilantly 
fupplied upon any vacancy, they were fabled to be immortal, or 
never to decay; (for the famecaufe one of the moft famous legions 
of antiquity was called immortal,) Euftalhius informs us, that 
they were labouring oxen employed in tillage, and it was elleemcd 
a particular profanation to deftroy a labouring ox : it was criminal 
to eat of it, nay it was forbid to be oti'ered even in facrificcs to 
the Gods; and a crime punifhable with death by the laws of Solon. 
So that the moral intended by Homer in thi;i fable of the violation 
of the herds of Apollo is, that in our utmoft ncccflity we ought 
not to offend the Gods. As to the flocks of (hcep, Herodotus 
informs us, that in ApolIonia along the Ionian gulf, flocks of (heep 
were confecrated to that Deity, and were therefore inviolable. P. 

Ver. 164.] This line is forced and infipid: otherwife the 
▼erfioA here has great merit. 
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Two fifter Goddefles poflels the plain, 

The conflant guardians of the woolly train; 
Lampctie fair, and Phaethula young. 

From Phoebus and the bright Neaera Iprung: 
Here watchful o’er the flocks, in lhady bow’rs 170 
And flow’ry meads they wafte the joyous hours. 
Rob not the God ! and fo propitious gales 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails; 

But if thy impious hands the flocks deftroy. 

The Cjods, the Gods avenge it, and ye die ! 17; 
’Tis thmc alone (thy friends and navy loft) 
Thro’ tedious toils to view thy native coaft. 

She ceas’d : and now arole the morning ray; 
Swift to her dome the Cioddefs held her way. 


Vcr. 170.] T!. is carelcfs in the extreme at this place, 

thinking of his rh)'ines only, without any confideration of his 
author. Chapman is more attentive; 

-who (brought forth and bred) 

Farre off dilinill them, to fee duly fed 
Tiilir father’s herds and flocks in Sicilie. 

Vcr. 179. Sauyy to her domt the Idoddefs held her It is 
very judicious in the Poet not to ainufe us with repealing the com¬ 
pliments fliat paffed between thefe two lovers at parting: the 
commerce Ulyfles held with Circe was fo far from contributing to 
the end of the Ody^ey, that it was one of the grcatcll impediments 
to it; and therefore Homer difmifles that fubjoil in a few words, 
and pafles on directly to the great fufferings and adventures of his 
hero, which are cileniial to the Poem. But it may not be un- 
iieccfiary to obferve how artfully the Poet connce'ls this epifode of 
Circe with the thread of it; he makes cventhe Goddefs who de¬ 
tains him from his country, contribute to his return thither, by 
the advice ihe gives him hou’ to efcape the dangers of the ocean, 
and how to behave in the difficult emergencies of his voyages: 
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Then to my mates I meafur’d back the plain, iSo 
Climb’d the tall bark, and rufli’d into the main; 
Then bending to the ftroke, their oars they drew 
To their broad breafts, and fwift the galley flew. 
Up Iprung a brilker breeze; with freKhning gales 
The friendly Goddels ftretch’d the fwelling fails; 
We drop our oars: at eafe the pilot guides; i86 
The veflel light along the level glides. 

When rifing fad and flow, with penfive look. 
Thus to the melancholy train I ipoke: 

O friends, oh ever partners of my woes, 190 
Attend while I what heav’n foredooms difclofe. 
Hear all! Fate hangs o’er all! on you it lies 
To live, or perifli! to be fafe, be wife ! 

In flow’ry meads the fportive Sirens play. 
Touch the foft lyre, and tune the vocal lay; 195 
Me, me alone, with fetters firmly bound. 

The Gods allow to hear the dang’rous found. 
Hear and obey: if freedom 1 demand. 

Be ev’ry fetter {train’d, be added band to baud. 


b true (he deuins him out of fondnefs, but yet this very fondnefs 
is of ufe to him, fince it makes a Goddefs his inllrudor, and as it 
vere a guide to his country. 1*. 

Ver. 194.] Thus lus author, accurately: 

Firft, of the Sirens* fong th’ enchanting powers 
She bade me flran, and mead adorn’d with flowers. 

Bat were T to notice every deviation, mifreprefentaUon, omiflion, 
tad defed of this tranflator, I fhould encounter an endlefs labour, 
cnly to weary and difguft the reader with fitmenefs of remark. 
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While yet I (peak the winged galley flies, 200 
And lo! the Siren (hores like mifts arile. 

Sunk were at once the winds; the air above, 
And waves below, at once forgot to move! 
Some daemon calm’d the air, and fmooth’d the 
deep, 

Hulh’d the loud winds, and charm’d the waves 
to deep. 205 

Now ev’ry fail we furl, each oar we ply; 

Lalh’d by the ftroke the frothy waters fly. 

The duftile wax with buly hands I mould. 

And cleft in fragments, and the fragments roll’d; 
Th’ aerial region now grew warm with day, tia 
The wax diflblv’d beneath the burning ray; 
Then ev’ry ear I barr’d againft the drain. 

And from acrefs of phrenzy lock’d the brain. 
Now round the mad my mates the fetters roll’d. 
And bound me limb by limb, with fold on fold. 
Then l>ending to the droke, the aftive train 216 
Plunge ^1 at once their oars, and cleave the main. 

While to the (hore the rapid veflTel flies. 

Our fwift approach the Siren quire delcrics; 


Ver. 204.] Thus Ogilby: 

When a flat calm fmooth o^re the glafly ; 

The winds all V, the ocean fell 
But the following attempt has lefs tautology, and a dolor adfae- 
rtnee to the original: 

Hufh’d was the wind: Calm brooded o’er the deep, 

^ome Da’moU'power lull’d every wave to fleep. 
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Celeftial mufick warbles from their tongue, 220 
And thus the fweet deluders tune the fong. 

O ftay, oh pride of Greece! Ulyfles ftay 1 
O ceafe thy courle, and liften to our lay! 

Bleft is the man ordain’d our voice to hear, 224. 
The fong inftru(fts the foul, and charms the ear. 


Ver. 222. 0 y?/7v, o/j pride of Greece! ^Hyjfes fleij!\ There 
are feveral remarkable in this fliort fong of the Sirens: one 

of the firll words they fpcak is the name of Ulyffes, this fliew.s 
that they had a kind of omnifciencc; and it could not fail of 
raifing the curiofity of a wife man, to be acquainted with perfons 
of fuch extcnfivc knowledge: the fong is well adapted to the 
charadlcr of Ulyfles; it is not plcafure or dalliance with which 
they tempt that hero, but a promife of wifdom, and a recital of 
the war of Troy and his own glory. Cicero was fo pleafed with 
thefe verfes, that he tranflaled them, lib. v. de finihui bon, ^ 
mal. 

" O Decus Argolicum, quin piippim fleilis Ulyfles, 

Auribus ut noHros poflis agnofccrc cantus? 

“ Nam nemo h.TC unquam ell tranfvedus cxTula curfu, 

Qiiin prius adflitcrit vocum dulccdinc caplus ; 

“ Poll, varii^ avido fatiatus pcdorc Mulls, 

** Do^llor ad patrias lapfus pervenerit oras, 

** Nos grave certamen belli, clademque tenemus 
Grsecia quam Troja: divino numine vexit> 

Omniaque elatis rerum veftigia terris.” 

Homer faw (fays Tuily) that his fable could not be approved, if 
he made his hero to be taken with a mere fong; the Sirens there¬ 
fore promife knowledge, the defire of which might probably 
prove llrongcr than the love of his country: to defire to know 
all things, whether ufeful or trifles, is a faulty curiofity; but to 
be led from the contemplation of things great and noble, to a 
third of knowledge, is an inllance of a greatnefs of foul. P* 

Ver. 224.] Thus hb author: 

' Fill now none fail’d this way, but ftopt to hear 
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Approach ! thy foul fliall into raptures rife! 
Approach ! and learn new wifHom from the wife! 
VVe know whate’er the kings of mighty name 
At’chiev’d at llion in the field of Fame; 2^9 

\\ hate’er beneath the fiin’s bright journey lies. 

O ftay and learn new wifdom from the wife ! 
Thus the fweet charmers warbled o’er the 
main; 

My foul takes wing to meet the heav’nly ftrain; 
I give the fign, and ftruggle to be fiee: 

Swift row my mates, and (hoot along the fea; 23 j 
New chains they add, and rapid urge the way, 
’Till dying off, the diftant founds decay : 

Then (budding fwiftly from the dang’rous ground. 
The deafen’d car unlock’d, the chains unbound. 

Now all at once tremendous Icenes unfold; 240 
Thunder’d the deeps, the Imoking billows roll’d ! 

But felt his foul \sith plcafing raptures thrill’d; 

But found his mind with llores of knowledge liird. 

Ver. 239.] So Chapman; 

My friends unflopt their cares: and me unbound: 
and our ti^mfl^itor fhould have written tar/ alfo. 

Ver. 240.] 7 ’'hu.s, literally ; 

That iHciWe leave; and foon a fmoke appears, 

And fwelling furge : loud founds invade our ears. 

'J'hey dropt their oars: fuch horror few’d each roan! 
J)eep humming noifes o’er the waters ran. 

Her courfc no more the lagging vefici hcK^; 

The lagging vcflci no long oar impell’d. 

Swift thro’ the decks 1 pall j each fainting brcalt 
1 chc.'ir’d, and thus in Iboihing words addrelL 
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Tumultuous waves embroil’d the bellowing flood. 
All trembling, deafen’d, and aghaft we Rood! 
No more the veflel plough’d the dreadful wave. 
Fear feiz’d the mighty, and unnerv’d the 
brave; 345 

Each dropp’d his oar: but fwift from man to 
man 

With look ferene I turn’d, and thus began. 

O friends! Oh often try’d in adverle ftorms! 
With ills familiar in more dreadful forms! 

Deep in the dire Cyclopean den you lay, 2j« 
Yet lafe return’d—Ulyffes led the way. 


underllood by the fmoke of the billows ^ Docs the Poet mean a 
real fire arifing from the rocks ? Mofl of the Criticks have judged 
that the rock vomited out Hames; for Homer mentions in the 
beginning of this book, 

— — Ilt/pof T* l?.ooTo 

I have taken the liberty to tranflatc both thefe pafTages in a dif¬ 
ferent fenfe ; by the fmoke 1 unJerAand the miAs that arife from 
the commotion and daihing of the waters, and by the Jforms of 
fre, (as Homer expreAes it) the rcAcxions the water caAs in fuch 
agitations that refemble Barnes; thus in Aorms literally 

— — “ Ardefeunt ignibus undse.** 

Scylla and Charybdis are in a continual Aorm, and may therefore 
be faid to emit flames. 1 have foftened the, expreffion in the 
tranflation by inferting the word fern. 

Ulyfles continnes upon one of thefe rocks feveral hours; that 
is, from morning till noon, as appears from the conclufion of 
this book; for leaping from the'float, he laid hold upon a flg-tree 
that grew upon Charybdis; but both the fig-tree and Ulyffes mu A 
have been confiimed, if the rock had really emitted flames. P. 

Ver. 250. Deep in the dire Cyclopean den you lay. 

Yet fafe returned ~ Ulyffes led the wirjr.] 
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Learn courage hence! and in my care confide: 
Lo ! ftill the fame UlyiTcs is your guide! 


Plutarch excellently c.vpiains this pnflagc in his DilTertation, /few 
a ruin may pratfe himjAf wit hut hlavie or ennjy: Ulyflcs (/ays 

“ that author) fpjalcs not out of vanity; he faw his companions 
“ terrified with the noife. tumult, and fmoke of the gulfs of 
Scy 11 a and Charybdls: he therefore to give them courage, re- 
“ minds them of his wifdom and valour, which they found had 
“ frequently extricated them from other dangers: this is not vain- 
“ g^ory or boafting, but the diftatc of Wifdom; to infufe courage 
into his friends, he engages his virtue, prowefs and capacity 
for their fafety, and ilie ws what confidence they ought to repofe 
“ in his conduit.” Virgil puts the words of Uly/les in the mouth 
of iEneas. 

O focii, ncque enim ignari fumus ante malorumi 
O paffi graviora; dabit dcus his quoque finem. 

Vos k Scylla*am rabiem penitufque fonantes 
Acceftis fcopulos; vos & Cyclopca faxa 
Kxperti, revocatc animos, mccllumque timorem 
“ Mitlitt, Fo»-lan k ha:c olim meminifle juvabit.** 

ft mud be,allowed, th.:t Virgil has improved what he borrows; 
it tends more to confirm the courage of his friends than what 
Uly/Tcs fpeaks: Macrobius is of this opinion; Sriturn. lib. v. cap, 
11. Uly/Tcs lays before his companions only one inftance of hi.s 
conduit intcfcapi ng dangers, .iEne.is mentions a fecond: there is 
fomething more llrong in 

— — “ Forfan hwc olim mcmini/Tc juvabit,’^ 
that in Twy ofa;; not Only as it gives them hope to 

cfcapc, but as it is an aflurance that this very danger /hall be a 
pleafurc, and add to their future happinefi: it is not only an argu¬ 
ment of refolution but confolation. Scaligcr agrees with Macro¬ 
bius, Ex ipjis pericu/is proponif vchiptatm: nihil enim jucundiits 
ed memorid qudt pericuhrnm C'VaJipncms *vidortamqu$ reterdatiene re- 
frirfttttat, P. 

Vcr. 253.} The purport of a fentiment, here fupprcfleJby 
our tranflator, m.iy be thus exhibited; 

VoL. HI. O 
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Attend my words! your oars incefTant ply; 
Strain ev’ry nerve, and bid the velTel fly. 155 
If from yon juftling rocks and wavy war 
Jove (afety grants; he grants it to your care. 
And thou whofe guiding hand directs our way. 
Pilot, attentive liften and obey! 

Bear wide thy courfe, nor plough thole angry 
waves 260 

Where rolls yon fmoke, yon tumbling ocean 
raves; 

Steer by the higher rock; left whirl’d around 
We link, beneath the circling eddy drown’d. 
While yet I Ipeak, at once their oars they 
leize, 

Stretch to the ftroke, and brulh the working 
leas. 26^ 

Cautious the name of Scylla I fuppreft; 

That dreadful found had chill’d the boldeft bfeaft. 

Theft dangers too, like dangers tried before. 

Will foothe remember’d, and alarm no more. 

Or thus: 

Here, as before, our fortunes will prevail. 

And foothe remembrance with the pleaiing tale. 

Ver. 364.] Thus Hobbes, with a fidelity unknown to our 
tfanllator: 

This laid, my fellows fpeedily obey’d; 

Of th’ monflcr Scylla not a word I told, 
they Ihould throw away their oars, difinud. 

And for their (belter ruu into the hold. 
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Meantime, forgetful of the voice divine, 

All dreadful bright my limbs in armour Ihine; 
High on the deck I take my dang’rous ftand, 270 
Two glitt’ring javelins lighten in my hand; 
Prepar’d to whirl the whizzing fpear I flay, 

’Till the fell fiend arifc to feize her prey. 

Around the dungeon, ftudious to behold 
The hideous peft, my labouring eyes I roll’d; 275 
In vain! the diimal dungeon dark as night 
Veils the dire monfter, and confounds the fight. 

Now thro’ the rocks, appal’d with deep difmay. 
We bend our courfe, and ftem the delp’ratc way; 
Dire Scylla there a feene of horrour forms, 2S0 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with ftorms. 


Ver. 268 . — — Frrgetfu! of the 'veke divine. 

All dreadful bright my limbs in armour JlAnei] 

This fcemingly fmall circumllance is not without a good : 
it fhews that UlylTes, even by the injundlions of a Goddefs, can¬ 
not lay afide the hero. It is not out of a particular care of Jiis 
own fafetytthat he arms himfelf, for he takes his Hand in the moll 
open and dangerous part of the veilel. It is an evidence like wife 
that the death of his companions is not owing to a want of his 
protcfti'-it; for it is plain that, as Horace exprefles it, 

Dum fibi, dum fociis reditum parat, afpera multa 
“ Pertuli^”- 

By this condudl we fee likewife, that all the parts of the OdylTey 
are confillcnt, and that the fame care of' his companions, which 
Homer aferibes to Ulyfles in the lirll lines of it, is vifible through 
the whole poem. P. 

Vcr. 27**] This redundancy of cxprcllion might have been 
avoided by the (lightcH attention to his author: 

Two quivering javelins—. 

O 2^ 
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When the tide ruflies from her rumbling caves 
The rough rock roars; tumultuous boil the 
waves; 

They tofs, they foam, a wild confufion raife, 
Like waters bubbling o'er the fiery blaze ; 285 

Eternal mifts obfcure th’ aerial plain, 

And high above the rock (he (pouts the main: 
When in her gulfs the ru(hing fea fubfides. 

She drains the ocean with the refluent tides: 
The rock rebellows with a thund’ritig (bund; 290 
Deep, wond’rous deep, below appears the ground. 


Vcr, 283. Tht rough rock roars — —] I doubt not every 
reader who is acquainted with Horner^ has taken notice in this 
book, how he all along adapts his verfes to the horrible fubjeft 
he deferibes, and paints the roarings of the ocean in words as 
fonorous as that element. 

Cpo|iii—/8of*Cijcr£», Suhjicit rem oculis, iff aurium nojlrarum 

dominus fays Scaliger. It is impoITible to preferve the beauty 
of Homer, in a language fo much inferiour ; but I have endea¬ 
voured to imitate what I could not equal. I have dogged the 
verfe with the roughr.cfs and identity of a letter, which is the 
harfheft our language affords; and clogged it with monofyllablcs, 
that the concourfe of the rough letters might be more.nuick and 
clofc in the pronunciation, and the moll open and founding vowel 
occur in every word. P. 

Ver. 287.] Thus his author, with greater energy and figni- 
ficance: 

On the tall cliffs defeends the frothy main. 

Ver. 290] So Chapman: 

The troubled bottoms turn’d up, and fhe thundered; 

and after him Ogilby: 

All iObakes wfjdxm a jrocks thundtr. 
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Struck with delpair, with trembling hearts we 
view’d 

The yawning dungeon, and the tumbling flood; 

When lo! fierce Scylla (loop’d to (eize her prey, 

Stretch’d her dire jaws, and fwept fix men 
away; 

Chiefs of renown! loud echoing (hrieks arife; *96 

1 turn, and view them quivering in the Ikies; 

They call, and aid with out-(lretch’d arms im¬ 
plore : 

In vain they call! thofe arms are (Iretch’d no 
more. 

As from fome rock that overhangs the flood, 300 

The filent filher calls th’ infidious food, 


Ver. 292.] r\;i this couplet, on account of it’s moft wretched 
rhymes, there is no cuic but the ipung^e: othenvife, a clofe 
adherence to the original would improve it: 

With horror pale^ and trembling hearts—. 

Thu§,^* litcjrally: 

Straight o’er our cheeks a livid horror (pread; 

We view appall’d, and inllant ruin dread. 

Ver. from fame rock that irverbangs the floods 

The JiUnt fjhcr — —J 

Thefc tender and calm fimilitudes have a peculiar beauty, when 
introduced to illuftratc fuch images of terrour as the Poet here 
deferibes: they fet off each the other by an happy contrail, and 
become botli more llrong by oppofition. Eullathius remarks, 
that there is always a peculiar fweetnefs in allufions that are bor- 
rowed from calm life, as lilhing, hunting, and rural affain. P. 
Ver. 301.} Pope, in his Windfor Forcll, ver. 137. 

The patient fjhcr takes his fUnt Hand. 

O % 
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With fraudful care he waits the finny prize. 

And fudden lifts it quivering to the Ikies: 

So the foul monfter lifts her prey on high, 

So pant the wretches, ftruggling in the Iky: 305 
In the wide dungeon Ihe devours her food, 

And the flclh trembles while Ihe churns the blood. 
Worn as I am with griefs, with care decay’d; 
Never, I never, fcenc fo dire furvey’d ! 

My fliiv’ring blood, congeal’d, forgot to flow; 310 
Aghaft I flood, a monument of woe ! 

Now from the rocks the rapid vclfel flies, 
And the hoarfe din like diflant thunder dies; 

To Sol’s bright iflc our voyage we purfue. 

And now the glitt’ring mountains rife to view. 31 j 
There facred to the radiant God of day. 

Graze the fair herds, the flocks promilcuous ftray; 
Then fuddcnly was heard along the main 
To low the ox, to beat the woolly train. 
Straight to my anxious thoughts the found con¬ 
vey’d 

The words of Circe and the Theban fliade; 321 

Vcr. 308.] Thus exaflly: 

In all the Teas I fearcht, the toils I hore» 

Thcfc eyes ne’er view’d fo dire a feene before! 

The next couplet has occurred elfewhcre in nearly the fame terms, 
and may be expung’d, as a mere fuperfluous interpolation of our 
inaccurate trandator. 
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Warn’d by their awful voice thele Ihores to 
Ihun, 

With cautious fears oppreft, I thus begun. 

O friends! oh ever exercis’d in care! 

Hear heav’n’s commands, and rev’rence what ye 
hear! 3ij 

To fly thefe Ihores the prelcient Theban lhade 
And Circe warns! O be their voice obey’d; 
Some mighty woe relentlefs heav’n forebodes: 
Fly thefe dire regions, and revere the Gods! 

While yet I Ipoke, a Hidden forrow ran 330J 
Thro’ ev’ry breaft, and fpread from man to man, V 
’Till wrathful thus Eurylochus began. J 

O cruel thou! fome Fury lure has Heel’d 
That llubborn foul, by toil untaught to yield J 


Tnaacru, (fo antlcntly called from the three promontories of 
Lilyba’um, Fclorus, and Pachynus). P. 

Ver. 322.] Much in the fame manner Ogilby: 

To'Wave that coaft belonging to the /an; 

Then with fad heart, thus 1 to them ieguJt. 

Ver. 3 *€, * 7 / 7 / wrathful thus Eurylochus hegan,\ Honjer has 
found out a way to turn reproach into praife. What Surylochus 
fpealcs in his wrath agaiuft Ulylfes as a fault, is really his glory; 
it (hews him to be indefatigable, patient in adverfity, and obedient 
to the decrees of the Gods. And what Hill heightens the panegy- 
rick i.s that it is fpoken by an enemy, who mud therefore be free 
from all fufpicion of flattery. Dacier. P, 

Ver. 333.] Thus, literally: 

Untam’d thy ftrength, thy limbs no labour feel; 

Chief unfubmitting! with a frame of fteel! 
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From fleep debarr’d, we fink from woes to woes; 
And cruel, envieft thou a fliort repofe ? 336 

Still mull we reftlcfs rove, new feas explore. 
The fun defcending, and fb near the fliore ? 

And lo! the night begins’her gloomy reign. 
And doubles all the terrours of the main. 340 
Oft in the dead of night loud winds arife, 

Lalh the wild fiirge, and blufter in the Ikies; 
Oh Ihould the fierce fouth-weft his rage dhplay. 
And tofs with rifing ftorms the wat’ry way, 
Tho’ Gods defcend from heav’n’s aerial plain 345 
To lend us aid, the Gods defcend in vain : 
Then while the Night difplays her awful lhade. 
Sweet time of flumber! be the night obey’d ! 
Hafte ye to land! and when the morning ray 
Sheds her bright beams, purluc the deftin'd way. 

A fudden joy in every bofom rofe ; 351 

So will’d fome dasmon, miniftcr of woes! 

Vcr. 336.] More truly : 

Repajl thou envieft, and a fliort repofe, 

Ver. 341.] Or thus, with greater fidelity : 

H(yw oft ^ night Jierce~*wrecking winds arife. 

But a literal verfton of the original, correfpondent to thefe three 
couplets, will beft point out the deviation of our Poet. 

By night fierce winds, the bane of fliips, arife: 

And who (hall fcape deftruftioni if fliould burll. 

With fudden guft tempeftuous, or the South, 

^ bluftring Weft? winds, fatal to the bark; 

Winds, that difdain their fovereign lord’s controul! 
Otherwife, there is fome good poetry in this fpeech. 
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To whom with grief — O fwift to be undone, 
Conftrain’d I ad what wifdom bids me ftiun. 

But yonder herds, and yonder flocks forbear; 355 

Atteft the heav’ns, and calls the Gods to hear: 
Content, an innocent Vepaft dilplay. 

By Circe giv’n, and fly the dang’rous prey. 

Thus I: and while to ihore the veiTel flies, 
With hands uplifted they atteft the Ikies; 360 

Then where a fountain’s gurgling waters play. 
They rulh to land, and end in fcafts the day; 
They feed; they quaff; and now (their hunger 
fled) 

Sigh for their friends devour’d, and mourn the 
dead. 

Ver. 363.- And no-LV {their Ir.ingcr fled) 

Sigh fvr their friends devour^dt and mourn the dead,^ 
This condudl may fcci i Ijir.cwhat extraordinary ; the companions 
of Ulyffes appear to have forgot their loll friends, they entertain 
themfelves with a due refreihment, and then find leifure to mourn; 
whereas a true forrow w’ould more probably have taken away all 
appetite. ’ 5 ut the praflice of Ulyflcs’s friends is confonant to 
the cuftoms of antiquity; it was eilcemed a profanation and a 
piece of ingratitude to the Gods, to mix forrow with their enter¬ 
tainments : the hours of repall were allotted to joy, and thankf- 
giving to heaven for the bounty it gave to man by Aillenance. 
Befidcs, this pra«lice bears a fecret inllruflion, viz. that tJie prin¬ 
cipal care is owing to the living; and when that is over, the 
dead are not to be negleded. i£ncas and his friends are drawn 
in the fame attitude by Virgil: 

“ Pollqiiam exempta fames epulis, menfvquc remota:, 

** Amifl<)S longo focios fermone requirunt; 

" Prajcipue pius iEneas, nunc acris Oronti, 

“ Nunc Amyci cafum gemit,” &c. * 

Vcr. 364,] Or thus, with Icfs tautology; 


P, 
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Nor ceafe the tears, ’till each in flumber fliares 
A fweet forgetfulnefs of human cares. $6S 
Now far the Night advanc’d her gloomy reign. 
And fetting ftars roll’d down the azure plain: 
When, at the voice of Jove, wild whirlwinds rife. 
And clouds and double darknefe veil the Ikies ; 370 
The moon, the ftars, the bright aetherial hoft 
Seem as extinft, and all their Iplendours loft; 
The furious tempeft roars with dreadful found; 
Air thunders, rolls the ocean, groans the ground. 
All night it rag’d; when morning rofe, to land 375 
We haul’d our bark, and moor’d it on the ftrand, 
Where in a beauteous grotto’s cool recefs 
Dance the green Nereids of the neighb’ring feas. 


With tears remember their lov’d comrades dead. 

Snatch’d from the Ihip to Scylla’s cave below: 

’Till on their tears Sleep ftolc, and lull’d their woe. 

Ver. 367.] I (hall give a plain faithful verfion of this palTagc, 
to verfe 381. to help the reader’s judgment of the fidelity of our 
trandator: 

The night now waned apace, the ftars declin’d. 

When Jove againft us rous’d a furious wind 
Of blaft tempeftuous: fable horror ihrouds 
All earth and fea; the heavens, a night of clouds. 

Her light when Morn with rofy fingers gave. 

We moor’d our vefTel in a (hclt’ring cave: 

Nymphs, a fair quire 1 the beauteous grot poffefs, 

1 call my comrades, and thefe words addrefs. 

All beyond this is common-place interpolation, and nothing more. 
Ver. 373.] Eflay on Man, iii. 249, 

She, ’midft the light’ning’s blaze and tbnnder^s finnd^ 

When rock’d the mountains, and when groan'd tht grounds. 
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There while the wild winds whittled o’er the 
main, 

Thus careful I addrett the litt’ning train. 38® 
O friends be wife! nor dare the flocks dettroy 
Of thefe fair pattures :*if ye touch, ye die. 
Warn’d by the high command of heav’n, be 

aw’d; 

^ • 

Holy the flocks, and dreadful is the God I 
That God who fpreads the radiant beams of 

light, 385 

And views wide earth and heav’n’s unmeafur’d. 
height. 

And now the Moon had run her monthly 
round. 

The fouth-catt bluft’ring with a dreadful found; 
Unhurt the beeves, untouch’d the woolly train 
Low thro’ the giove, or range the flow’ry 
plain : 390 

Then fail’d our food; then fifti we make our prey, 
Or fowl that fcreaming haunt the wat’ry way. 
’Till now from fea or flood no fuccour found, 
Famine and meagre want befieg’d us round. 
Penlive and pale from grove to grove I ttray’d, 395 
From the loud ttorms to find a fiivan fhade; 


Vcr. 395. Tenfi^^e and pale from groove to grove Iftre^^dJ] It 
was neceflary (remarks Euilathius) for the Poet to invent fomc 
pretext to remove Ulyflcs: if he had been prefent, his compa* 
fiions dared not to have difobcyed him openly ; or if they had» 
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There o’er my hands the Jiving wave I pour; 
And heav’n and heav’ns immortal thrones adore, 

‘ To calm the roarings of the ftormy main. 

And grant me peaceful to my realms again. 400 
Then o’er my eyes the Gods foft flumber fhed, 
While thus Eurylochus ariling laid. 

O friends, a thoufand ways frail mortals lead 
To the cold tomb, and dreadful all to tread; 
But dreadful moft, when by a flow decay 405 
Pale hunger waftes the manly ftrcngth away. 
Why cectfe ye then t’ implore the pow’rs above. 
And offer hecatombs to thund’ring Jove ? 


it would have (hewed a want of authority, which would have been 
a difparagement to that hero. Now what pretext could be more 
rational than to fuppofe him withdrawn to offer up his devotions 
to the Gods ? His affairs are brought to the utmoft extremity, liis 
companions murmur, and hunger opprefles. The Poet therefore, 
to bring about the crime of thefe offenders by probable methods, 
reprefents UlylTcs retiring to fupplicate the Gods; a conduct 
which they ought to have imitated: belides there is a poetical 
juftice obferved in.the whole relation, and by the piety of Ulyffes, 
and the guilt of his companions, we acknowledge the equity when 
we fee themperifh, and Ulyffes preferved from all his d^jngers. P. 

The.tranflation here is llrangely rambling; a cenfure, due to 
numbcrlefs other paffages. The fubjoined attempt is verbally 
isuthful; 

I through the ifland walkt apart, to pray 
The Gods, if fome the method would difclofc 
Of our return. When from my friends remote. 

With wafhen hands, where fhclter from the wind 
I found, to all th* Olympian Gods I pray’d: 

They on mine eye-li^ pour’d delicious deep. 

Ver* 407.] verfes of Ms author are here very feebly and 
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Why feize ye not yon beeves, and fleecy prey ? 
Arife unanimous; arife and flay I 419 

And if the Gods ordain a iafe return, 

To Phoebus Ihrines (hall rife, and altars burnJ 
But fliould the pow’rs that o’er mankind prefidei 
Decree to plunge us in the whelming tide, 

SSBSSBSSSSSBBSm - 

injudicloufly expanded into as many couplets: otherwife, the pre« 
ceding verfes of this fpcech are excellent. Thus ^ 

Come, feize thefc heifers of the Sun; and kill 
To all the Gods, who fway th* Olympian hill. 

Ver. 411.] It is to be lamented, that the latter part of thii 
fpeech wants accuracy, and the concluding dillich, elegance. I 
(hall attempt a fubftitution, exaftly conformable to the words of 
the original : 

With rich and numerous gifts adorn’d, a dome 
Shall rife to Phoebus at our native home. 

But, if his wrath lliould whelm us in the wave. 

And all th’ alTenting Gods refufe to favc. 

The choakiiif; Hood (hall fooncr (lop my breath. 

Than barren famine and a lingering death. 

Ver. 412. To Phixhus^ jh'ines jhall rife^ -] Eurylochus pots 

on an air of piety to perfuade hi.s companions to commit facrilcgc: 
Let us facrifice^ (ays he, to the Qods: as if obedience w'cre not 
better than fatrificc. Homer underdood the nature of man, which 
is ftudious to find cxcufcs to juftify our crimes; and we often olFeiid, 
merely through hopes of a pardon. Dacier, 

The word in the original is ayeeAftAla, which does not fignify 
(latucs, but ornaments, Juiug up, or icpofucJ in the 

temples j fuch as* 

or as it is e.xprcfled in the Iliad, 

— — xttrM ayx^f*** 

Hefyehius interprets to be, vrSs ip’ 2 t»c iyaXAslou, i; 

ioMPos; that is, ayaTifix fignifics every ornament with which 
a perfon is delighted or adorned; not a datue, as it is underftood, 
by the generality. Dacier. Ettftathius* P- 
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Better to rufh at once to (hades below, 4.15 
Than linger life away, and nourilh woe! 

Thus he: the l^ceves around fecurely ftray, 
When fwift to ruin they invade the prey. 

They feize, they kill!—but for the rite divine. 
The barley fail’d, and for libations, wine. 410 
Swift from the oak they ftrip the lhady pride; 
And verdant leaves the flow’ry cake fupply’d. 

With pray’r they now addrefs th’ aethcrial train, 
Slay the lele<fted beeves, and flay the flain : 

The thighs, with fat involv’d, divide with art, 415 
Strew’d o’er with morlcls cut from ev’ry part. 
Water, inftead of wine, is brought in urns, 
And pour’d profanely as the vidim burns. 

The thighs thus offer’d, and the entrails drefl:, 
Theyroaft the fragments, and prepare thefeaft. 430 
’Twas then foft flumber fled my troubled brain: 
Back to the bark I fpeed along the main. 

When lo! an odour from the feaft exhales, 
Spreads o’er the coaft, and fcents the tainted gales; 
A chilly fear congeal’d my vital blood, 435 
And thus, obtefting heav’n, I mourn’d aloud. 

Ver. 419.] C^pman is exadl: 

— — — — — But other rites their (hip 
Could not afford them: they did therefore ftrip 
The curld-head oke of frelh yong leaves, to make 
Supply of fervice for their barly-cake. 

Ver. 436.] Or thus, more faithfully and corrcdlly : 

And, thus invoking heaven, ^ithftghi I 
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O Sire of men and Gods, immortal Jove! 
Oh all ye blifsful pow’rs that reign above! 

Why were my cares beguil’d in fliort repofe ? 

O ’fatal dumber, paid with lading woes! 440 

A deed ib dreadful all the Gods alarms. 
Vengeance is on the wing, and heav’n in arms! 

Mean-time Lampetie mounts the aerial way. 
And kindles into rage the God of day : 

Vengeance, ye pow’rs, (he cries) and thou 
whole hand 44; 

Aims the red bolt, and hurls the writhen brand! 
Slain are thofe herds which I with pride lurvey, ^ 
When thro’ the ports of heav’n I pour the day, v 
Or deep in ocean plunge the burning ray. 3 
Vengeance, ye Gods! or I the Ikies forego, 4jo 
And bear the lamp of heav’n to ihades below. 


Ver. 437.] Thu.s Ogilby; 

'rhcn to the Gods I thus complain’d ; Oh! , 

An^^all you happy powers that dwell above —. 

Ver. 439.] The whole fenfe of his author may be more clearly 
:oroprired in a Tingle couplet, thus: 

A truel fleep ye Tent me, to my banc: 

My lawleTs crew have dar’d this deed profiine ! 

Ver. 448,] Our tranflator might have been perfedUy faithful 
without any lofs of elegance: 

When thro* the ftar^deelCd heaven begins my voay^ 

And vohen to earth declines my parting ray. 

Ver. 450.} Ogilby is not amils: 

Right we with fpeed, or elfe thefe glorious beams 
Shall gild hell’s manfions and the Stygian ftreams. 

Ver, 451. And bear the Imp of beav*n to fiadet beloviJ] Thiiis 
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To whom the thund’ring Pow’r: O fource of 
day! 

Whofe radiant lamp adorns the azure way, 

Still may thy beams thro’ heav’n’s bright portals 
rife, ' 

The joy of earth, and glory of the Ikies; 455 


Is a very bold fifllon; for how can the fun be imagined to illu¬ 
minate the regions of the dead; that is, to fliine within the earth, 
for there the realm of Pluto is placed by Homer? 1 am perfuaded 
the meaning is only that he would no more rife, but leave the earth 
'^and heavens in perpetual darknefs. Erebus is placed in the weft, 
wJicre the fun fets, and confcqucntly when he difappears, he may 
be faid to be funk into the realms of darknefs, or Erebus* 

. Perhaps the whole fiftion might be founded really upon the ob- 
fervation of fome unufual darknefs of the fun, either from a total 
eclipfe or other caufes, which happened at a time wlien fome re¬ 
markable crime was committed, and gave the Poets liberty to feign 
that the fun withdrew his light from the view of it. Thus at the 
death of Ciefar the globe of the fun was obfeured, or gave but a 
weak light (fays Plutarch) a whole year: and Pliny, lib. ii. 8o. 
Fiunt prodigtofi IS longiores folis defeHus^ totius pane anni pallore 
continue. This Virgil diredly applies to the horrour the fun con¬ 
ceived at the death of Cajfar. Georg, i. 

. . 

Ille etiam extin^o miferatus Cscfare Romam, 

" Cum caput obfeura nitidum ferruginc texit, 

** Impiaque sternam timuerunt fecula nodlef'a,” 

And If Virgil might fay that the fun withdrew his beams at the 
impiety of the Romans, why may not Homer fay the fame con¬ 
cerning the crime of the companions of Ulyffes ? Dacier imagines 
that Homer had heard of the fun’s {landing Hill at the voice of 
Joftiua ; for if (fays (he) he could ftand ftill in the upper region, 
why may not he do the fame in the contrary hemifphcre, that is, 
in the language of Homer, hear his lamps to jlmdes beloix) f But 
this feems to be fpoken without any foundation, there being no 
occafion to have recourfe to*that miraculous event for a folution, P. 
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Lo! my red arm I bare, my thunders guide, 

To dafh th’ oflfenders in the whelming tide. 

To fair Calypfo from the bright abodes, 
Hermes convey’d thefe councils of the Gods. 
Mean-time from mm to man my tongue ex¬ 
claims, 460 

My wrath is kindled, and my foul in flames. 

In vain! I view perform’d the direful deed. 
Beeves, flain by heaps, along the ocean bleed. 
Now' heav’n gave iigns of wrath; along the' 
ground 

Crept the raw hides, and with a bellowing 
found 465 

Roar’d the dead limbs; the burning entrails 
groan’d. 

Vcr. 458, To fail C.'ilypfn from the bright abodes y 

Hermes conveyed thefe councils of the GodsJ\ 

Thefe lines are inferted (as Euftathius obferves) folely to reconcile 
the ftory to credibility; for how was it pollible for Ulyfles to 
arrive at the knowledge of what was done in heaven, without a 
difeovery made by fome of the DeitiesThe perfons by whom 
thefe difeourfes of the Gods are difeovered arc happily chofen; 
Mercury was the meffenger of heaven, and it is this God who 
defeends to Calypfo in the fifth book of the OdyfTcy: fo that there 
was a correfpondcncc between Calypfo and Mercury; and there¬ 
fore he is a proper perfon to make this difeovery to that Goddefs, 
and fhe, out of alFedion, to Ulyffes. P, 

Or thus, more exadlly, and witli a more perfeil rhyme: 

To me Calypfo, what I now unfold, 

Hermes himfelf to fair Calypfo told. 

Ver. 464. N<rw hca^'n gavefgns of ^rath ; along the ground 

Crept the ra^u hides -] 

P 


VoL. in. 
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Six guilty days ray wretched raates employ 
In impious feafting, and unhallow’d joy; 


Thi$ paflkge (fays Euftathlus) gave an occafion of laughter to 
men dirpofed to be merry, TiV .ouryM tolt 
He adds, that the terrours of a guilty confcience drove the com¬ 
panions of UlyiTes into thefe imaginations: guilt is able to create 
a phantom in a moment, fo that thefe appearances were nothing 
but the illufions of a difturbed imagination. He cites a pafTage 
from the Calliope of Herodotus to vindicate Homer: Artayfles, 
a Periian general, had plundered a temple in which was the tomb 
of Protefilaus, where great riches were depofitcd; afterwards he 
was befiegcd in Seftus, and taken prifoner; one day, one of his 
guards was boiling faltcd fifhes leaped, and 

moved as if they had been alive, and newly taken out of the 
water: divers perfons crouded about the place, and wondered at 
the miracle ; when Artayftes faid. Friends, you are not at all con- 
cerned in this miracle: Protefilaus, though dead, admonijhes me hy this 
fign, that the Gods ha<ve given him fO'iver to revenge the injury I 
^ered to his monument in Eleus, But this is juftifying one fable by 
another; and this looks alfo like the effe^cs of a guilty confcience. 

This is not among the paiTages condemned by Longinus; and 
indeed it was no way blameable, if we confider the times when 
it was fpoken, and the perfons to whom it is related: 1 mean 
Phseacians, who were delighted with fuch wonders. What was 
faid injudiciouily by a great writer, may very properly be applied 
to thefe people. Credo, quia impojphile eft. But we n^cd not have 
recourfe to their credulity for a vindication of this ilory: Homer 
has given us an account of all the abftrufe arts, fuch as necromancy, 
witchcraft, and natural portents; here he relates a pfbdigy, the 
belief of which univerfally prevailed among the antients: Let any 
one read Livy, and he will find innumerable inftances of prodigies, 
equally incredible as this, which were related by the wife, and 
believed at lead by the vulgar. Thus we read of fpeaking oxen, 
the fwcating of the ftatues of the Gods, in the beft Roman hiftories. 
If fuch wonders might have a place in hiftory, they may certainly 
be allowed room in poetry, whofe province is fable: it fignifies 
nothing whether a (lory be true or falfe, provided it be eftablifhed 
by common belief, or comftion fame \ this is a fuSicient foundation 
for poetry. V'irgil, Georg, i. 478. 
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The feventh arofe, and now the Sire of Gods 
Rein’d the rough ftorms, and calm’d the tolling 
hoods. ^7^ 

With Ipeed the bark we climb; the Ipacious fails 
Loos’d from the yards Invite th’ impelling gales. 
Paft fight of fliore, along the furge \\e bound. 
And all above is Iky, and ocean all around! 
When lo! a murky cloud the thund’rer forms 475 
Full o’er our heads, and blackens heaven with 
ftorms. 

Night dwells o’er all the deep: and now out hies 
The gloomy Weft, and whiftles in the fkies. 


^ ^ I*. Pecudefque locutae, 

" Infandum! fiftunt amnes/’ 

The days of wonder arc now over, and therefore a Poet would be 
blamcablc to make ufc of fuch impoflibilitics in thefc ages: they 
arc now almoU univerfally difbclicvcd, and therefore would not be 
approved as bold h^ons, but exploded as wild extravagancies* P. 
Vcr. 469.] Thus, with fidelity: 

When the feventh morning Jove Saturnian gave, 

Hufhid was the temper’s roar, and fmooth the wave. 
Vcr.473.] Afinccouplet! Drydcn,atafimilar paflagc,.^n.v. la. 
Now Teas and fkies their profpefl only bound, 

AnTempty fpace above, a floating field around: 

And at ^neid iii. 255. 

With only Teas around, and fkies above. 

Vcr. 477. — — ’dnd new out flies 
The gloomy Weft, &C,] 

Longinus, while he condemns the Odyffey as wanting fire, through 
the decay of Homer’s fancy, excepts the deferiptions of the tem- 
pefts, which he allows to be paint^ with the boldeft and flrongeft 
flrokes of poetry. Let any perfon read that paiTage in the fifth 
book, and he will be convinced of the fire of Homer’s fancy. 
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The mountain-billows roar! the furious blaft 
Howls o’er the fliroud, and rends it from the maft: 
The maft gives way, and crackling as it bends, 481 
Tears up the deck; then all at once defcends: 
The pilot by the tumbling ruin flain, 

Dafti’d from the helm, falls headlong in the main. 


itTTUp alnoSu iTapet{i miSlota 

XtfiTt Tpiccivun iXtfv, ^ opoOvnif aiXXa( 

anyumf avv ttftnrff't xc^t;4'i 
Taiav OfAti <sro»1ov* opciftt ^ tpaifo6n> 

The two lafl lines are here repeated; and Scaligcr^ a fecond ZoiluK 
of Homer, allows them to be mnia pulchraf plena^ grama^ p. 469. 
There is a ftorm in the very words, and the horrours of it arc 
vifible in the verfes. 

Virgil was mafler of too much judgment, not to embellifh his 
..€neid with this defcription. 

Jncubuere mari, totumque a fedibus imis 
** Una Eurufque Notufque ruunt, crebcrque procellii 
** Africus, & vaftos yolvunt ad littora fluflus, 

** Eripiunt fubito nubes coelumqne diemque 
” Teucrorum ex oculis: ponto nox incubat atra.*’ 

Thcfe are almoft literally tranflated from the abovementioned 
verfes of Homer, and thefe following. 

Xvv ^ Tf Not^ t* Ti 

Kul Bopiuc ai6pt!|cviTnc> fAiyn xu/xa 

Scaliger calls the verfes of Homer, divina oratht but prefers thofc 
of Virgil. Totumque a fedibus imss, is drongcr than hdpait wollor, 
and Aldfrftfhr.f is an ill chofen epithet, to be ufed to deferib^ 
a dotm, for it carries an image of ferenity.« But that is to be 
underilood of the general nature of that wind: as a river may be 
fvid to be gentle, though capable to be fwclled into a flood. But 
1 leave the preference to the reader’s judgment. P. 

Ver. 483. Tbe pilot by the tumbling ruin Jlain.^ There is a great 
fimiliiude between this paflage and fome verfes in Virgil, in which^ 
as Scaliger judges, and perhaps with rcafon, the preferenoC is to 
be given to tht; Roman Poet. Tenuijpmd, fays that Ciitick,. 
lexijfimci utiiur narratione Homerus, 
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Then Jove in anger bids his thunders roll, 483 
And forky lightnings flafh from pole to pole; 

riaiH* 1%^ iontuf 

KctTrmai. 

And agdn, 

■i _ r,« » \ • «. 

—“ uriO’oy d at yr,Qi grctipoip 

*Oi tto^kiyyicrit ixtXo» fAthcuvokif 

KifAUffiv ifji^oftoylo, 

— Ingens a vcrticc Pontus 
** In puppim ferit; excutitur, pronufque xnagiiler 
** Volvitur in caput.** 

« — — Aft illam ter ftu^us ibidem 
“ Torquet agens circum, Sc rapidus vorat a:quorc vortex^ 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgitc vafto.** 

There is certainly better vcrfification in thefc lines of Virgil, than 
in thofc of Homer: there is better colouring, and they fet the 
thing they defcribe full before our eyc^. Virgil has omitted jthc 
two fliort fimilitudes of the Diver, and the Sea-mews, defpairing 
perhaps to make them fhhe in the Roman language. There is a 
third fimile in Homer of the Bat or Bird of night NtJxIfp*^, which 
is introduced to reprefent Ulyftes clinging round the fig-tree. Jt 
is true the whole three are taken from low fubjefts, but they very 
well paint the thing they were intended to illuftratc. P. 

Our critics fecm to forget, that a copier may cafily improve.— 
Thus his au'thor: 

-then at the veflePs ftern 

TChe pilot’s head it fmote, and inftant cruflit 
• The bones together fqueez’d: he o’er the fides 
Fell, like a diver: life forfook his bones. 

Ver. 485.] this paragraph is executed in a inferiour 
(lUe: and Chapman has a much better notion of his original: 
Together, all this time, Jove’s thunder chid. 

And through and through the flnp his lightning glid: 
Till it embrac’t her round: her bulke was filld 
With nafty Ifulphur, and her men were killd : 

Tumbl’d to fea, like fea-mews fwamme about. 

And there the date of their returne was out. 

P 3 
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Fierce at our heads his deadly bolt he aims. 

Red with uncommon wrath, and wrapt in flames: 
Full on the bark it fell; now high, now low, 
Tols’d and retols’d, it reel’d beneath the blow; 
At once into the main the crew it fliook: +91 

Sulphureous odours rofe, and fmould’ring fmoke. 
Like fowl that haunt the floods, they fink, they 
rife, 

Now loft, now feen, with fhrieks and dreadful 
cries; 494 

And ftrive to gain the bark; but Jove denies. 
Firm at the helm I ftand, when fierce the main 
Rufli’d with dire noife and dafh’d the tides in twain; 
Again impetuous drove the furious blaft, 

Snilpt the ftrong helm, and bore to fea the maft. 
Firm to the maft with cords the helm I bind, 
And ride aloft, to Providence refign’d, 50 
Thro’ tumbling billows, and a war of wind. 

Now funk the Weft, and now a Ibuthern breeze 
More dreadful than the tempeft, lafli’d the fcas; 
For on the rocks it bore where Scylla raves, 505 
And dire Charybdis rolls her thund’ring waves. 

Ver. 49?.] His author fays, 

I thro* the Jhip ^was pajjing, *till the main —. 

Veri 504.] Chapman is corredl: 

—-— — and then arofe 

The South, that bred me more abhorred woes: 
but our tranflator followed the inaccuracy of Ogilby: 

When weftern winds their fury had alTwag’d 
Arofe a fouthern tempeft, more enrag*d. 
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All night I drove; and, at the dawn of day, 
Faft by the rocks beheld the delp’rate way ; 

Juft when the fea within her gulfs fubfidcs. 

And in the roaring whirlpools rufli the |:ides. 510 
Swift from the float I Vaulted with a bound, 
The lofty fig-tree feiz’d, and clung around, 

So to the beam the bat tenacious clings. 

And pendant round it clafps his leathern wings. 
High in the air the tree its boughs difplay’d, 515 
And o’er the dungeon caft a dreadful fliade. 

All unfuftain’d between the wave and fky. 
Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. 
What-titfae the judge forfakes the noily bar 
To take repaft, and ftills the wordy war; 5x0 


Vcr. 5x3.] This couplet is fpun from /wo >vords of his author^ 
thus fully exhibited in Ogilby : 

And bat-like clung. 

The whole paflage is rendered without any (hare of laudable pre- 
cifionj and yyith little attention to the language of his author. 

Ver. 5^*] More fidelity were cahly gained here by the tranf- 
pofition of a word: 

Ahd o*er the dreadful dungeon call a (hade. 

Vcr. 519. What-time the judge forfakes the noify bar 
To ^take repafi — —] 

This paflage has been egregioufly mifunderftood by Monfieur 
Perrault. UlyfTes being carried ( 4 ys that author) on his maft to¬ 
wards Charybdis, leaps from it, and clings like a bat round a fig- 
tree, waiting till the return of the xnad from the gulfs of it ; and 
adds, that when he faw it, he was as glad as a judge when fie 
rifes from his feat to go to dinner, after hairing uied feveral caufes. 
But Boileau fully vindicates Homer in his refle&ions on Longinus: 
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Charybdis rumbling from her inmoft caves. 

The maft refunded on her refluent waves. 

Swift from the tree, the floating maft to gain^ 
Sudden I dropp’d amidft tjie flafhing main; 
Once more undaunted on the ruin rode, 525 
And oar’d with lab’ring arms along the flood. 


before the ufe of dials or clocks the antients diftinguillied the day 
by fome remarkable offices or flated employments: as from the 
dining the labourer, 

-What-time in feme feque/lcr’d vale 

The weary woodman fpreads his fparing meal. 

Iliad xi. ver. 119. See the Annotations; fo here from the rifing 
of the judges: and both denote the mid-day or noqn-tide hour. 
Thus it is ufed by Hippocrates, who fpeaking of a perfon wounded 
with a javelin in the liver, fays he died mph dyopri* a little 

before the breaking up of the aflembly, or before the judge rifes 
from his tribunal; or as fome underftand it, a little before the 
finifhing of the market: there is a parallel expreflion in Xenophon, 
Ti dyopd* This rifing of the judge Pcrrault 

miftakes for a comparifon, to exprefs the joy which Ulyfles con¬ 
ceived at the fight of the return of his mail; than which nothing 
can be more dillant from Hompr’s fentiment. 

From this defeription we may prccifely learn t^^e time that 
pafled while Ulyfles clung round the fig-tree. 

--At the dawn of day. 

Fall by the rocks I plough’d the defp’rate way. 

So that at morning he leaped from his float, and about noon re¬ 
covered it: now Eullathius affirms, that in the fpace of twenty- 
four hours there are three tides, and dividing that time into three 
parts, Ulyfles will appear to have remained upon the rock eight 
hours. The exa£l time when the judge rofe from his tribunal is 
not apparent: Boilcau fuppofes it to be about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, Dacier about two; but the time was certain among 
the ancients, and is only dubious to us, as we are ignorant of the 
hour of the day when the judge entered his tribunal, and when 
he left it. p. 
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Unfeen I pafs’d by Scylla’s dire abodes: 

So Jove decreed, (dread Sire of men and Gods) 
Then nine long days I plough’d the calmer feas, 
Heav’d by the furge, and wafted by the breeze. 530 
Weary and wet th’ Ogygian Ihores I gain. 
When the tenth fun defcended to the main. 


Ver. 527.] Thus, with all fidelity; 

Unfeen by Scylla, or my ruin then 

Were fure: fo will’d the fire of Gods and men 1 

Ver. 532. th tenth fun defeended to the maht.] This ac¬ 

count is very extraordinary, Ulyflhs continued upon the mall ten 
days, and confequcntly ten days without any nourilhment. Lon¬ 
ginus brings this paffage as an Inllance of the decay of Homer’s 
genius, and his launching out into e.xtravagant fables. I wonder 
Eullathius fhould be filent about this objedlion; but Dacier en¬ 
deavours to vindicate Homer, from a fimilar place in the A6ls of 
the Apoftlcs, chap, xvvli. i er. 33. where St. Paul fays to the failors. 
This is the fourteenth day that ye ha've tarriedy and continued fajiing^ 
having taken nothing. Now if the failors in the A6ls could fall 
fourteen days, why might not Ulyfles fall ten ? But this place by 
no means comes up to the point. The words are Tiycrafiaxa»^ixaTy,y 
that is, expefting the fourteenth day, 
(which is to-day) you continue without eating j fo the meaning 
is, they had taken no food all that day; the danger was fo great 
that they had no Icifurc to think upon hunger. I’his is the literal 
conllruAion of the words, and implies that out of expedation of 
the fourteenth ddy, (which they looked upon as a critical time 
when their danger would be at the highell) they had forgot to 
take their ufual repall; and not that they had failed fourteen days. 
But if any perfon thinks that the falling is to be applied to the 
whole fourteen days, it mull be in that latitude wherein interpre¬ 
ters expound Hefiod, 


— — Ti 
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There in Calypfo’s ever-fragrant bow’rs 
Refrcfli’d I lay, and joy beguil’d the hours. 


which fignifics not that they eat no^mcat at all, but that they had 
not leifure through their danger to obferve the ufual and flaeed 
hours of rcpaft: they eat in their arms, with their hands fouled 
with blood. But I take the former fenfe to be the better. Bcfides, 
it is impoffible to make this place of any fcrvice to Homer; for if 
thefe men continued fo long fading, it was a miraculous fad; 
and how can this be applied to UlylTcs, who is not imagined to 
owe his power of fading to any fupernatural afTidancc ? But it is 
almod a demondration that the failors in the Adis eat during the 
temped; why (hould they ahdain? It was not for want of food; 
for at St. PauPs injundlion they take fome fudenance: now it is 
abfurd to imagine a miracle to be performed, when common and 
eafy means were at hand to make fuch a fupernatural aft unnecef- 
lary. If they had been without food, then indeed a miracle might 
have been fuppofed to fupply it. If they had died,through fading, 
when meat was at hand, they would have been guilty of darving 
themfelves. If therefore we fuppofe a miracle, we mud fuppofe 
it to be wrought, to prevent men from being guilty of wilful felf- 
murdcr, which is an abfurdity. 

Befides, the word acr»I^ is ufed to denote a perfon who takes no 
food for the fpacc of one day only, as fignifics a perfon 

who cats but one meal in the compafs of one day; this therefore 
is an evidence, that the failors in the Afts had not J>ecn without 
fudenance fourteen days. 

In Ihort, I am not in the number of thofc who think Homer 
has no faults; and unlefs we imagine Ulyffes to have faded ten 
days by the aflidance of the Gods, this pafiage mud be allowed 
to be extravagant: it is true, Homer fays the Gods guided him 
to the Ogygian (horcs; but he fays not a word to foften the in¬ 
credibility of the fading of Ulyflcs, through an aflidance of the 
Gods. I am therefore inclined to fubferibe to the opinion of 
Longinus, that this relation is faulty; but fay with Horace, 

“ — — — Non ego paucis 

OfFendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

** Aut huxnana parum cavil naturaP* P, 

Vcr. 533.] Hm author thus, to a word: 
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My following fates to thee, oh king, are 
known, 535 

And the bright partner of thy royal throne. 
Enough. In mifery can words avail ? 

And what fo tedious a^a twice-told tale ? 


— — —-—. Calypfo there, 

Fair-trefs’d, inhabits; dreadful, vocal God! 

Who lov’d and entertain’d me. 

The four concluding verfes are good. Ogllby is unadorned, but 
well exprelfive of Ws author : 

Which to your queen and you would tedious be 
Once more to hear, and fmall content to me. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Arrival of UlylTes in Ithaca. 

rssES takes bis Heave of Alcinous and Arete, and 
embarks in the evening. Next morning the Jhip ar¬ 
rives at Ithaca j where the Jailors, as Ulyfjes is yet Jleep- 
ing, lay him on the Jhore with all his treajures. On 
their return, Neptune changes their flip into a rock. 
In the mean-time Ulyjfes awaking, knows not his native 
Ithaca, by reajpn of a mifi which Pallas had caft round 
him. He breaks into loud lamentations; 'till the Goddefs 
appearing to him in the form of a fhepherd, difcovers the 
country to him, and points out the particular places. 
He then tells a feigned ftory of bis adventures, upon 
which fbe manifefts herfelf, and they confult together of 
the mafuresfo be taken to deftroy the Suitors. To con¬ 
ceal his return, and difguije his perjon the more effeStually, 
fhe changes, him into the figure of an old beggar, P. 
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OF THE 

ODYSSEY. 


H e ceasM; but left fo pleafing on their ear 
His voice, that lift’ning ftill they feemM 
to hear. 

A paufe of filence hufli’d the fhady rooms: 

The grateful conPrence then the king refumes. 


notes. 

Vcr. I.] Compare book xi. verfe 413. 

Vcr. 3. — — The Jhady rooms.] The epithet in the original 
ii ffMotnetf or gloomy : it ia here ufed with a peculiar propriety, to 
keep in tJie reader’s mind the exaft time when Ulyfles made his 
narration to the Phaeacians, namely, in the evening, of the thirty- 
third day: we may likewife gather from this diilindlion of times, 
the exaft ftay of Ulyffes among the Pha^acians; he was thrown 
upon their fliores on the thirty-firft day in the evening, and lands 
about day-break on the thirty-fifth day in his own country } fo 

VoL. 111 . 
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Whatever toils the great Ulyffes paft, 5 
Beneath this happy roof they end at laft; 

No longer now from fliore to fliore to roam. 
Smooth leas, and gentle winds, invite him home. 
But hear me, princes! whom thefe walls indole, 
For whom my chanter rings,and goblet flows lo 
With wine unmixt, (an honour due to age, 

To cheat the grave, and warm the poet’s rage) 
Tho’ labour’d gold and many a dazzling veil 
Lie heap’d already for our god-like guell; 
Without new treafures, let him not remove, 15 
Large, and expreflive of the.publick love; 


that he (layed three nights only with Alcinous) one night toeing 
fpeht in his voyage to Ithaca from ^haeacia. P. 

Vcr. 16. For njubom chanttr fings^ and gohltt Jlowt 
With •wine unmixt t &C.] 

Homer calls the wine or wine drank at the entertainment 

of elders, 6t men of diMni^on, fay) fiufththius; by the 

bard, he means Demodocai. 

The fame Critick further remarks, that Homer judicioufly 
ihortens every circumftaftte ¥e tomes to the difmiflion of 
UlyiTes: thus he omits the defeription of the facrifice, and the 
fubjeft of the fong of Demodocus; thefe are circumftances that 
at bell would be but iifelefr ornaments, and ill agnee with the 
impatience of Ulyfles to begin his Voyage toward his country. 
Thefe therefore the Poet briefly difpatches. P. 

Ve». t X.] Ail included in this parenthefis is expanded from a 
Angle word of Homer, fpecified by the annotator in the preceding 
remark: and our trahflator has profited by Chapman: 

-— to tall 

Such wine with me, as •warmes the fdcfed tAget 
And is an bonorarie gwn to age. 

See my note on vcr. 44. of the Prologue to Cato. 
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Each peer a tripod, each a vale beftovr, 

A gen’ral tribute, which the Rate fhaU owe. 
This feiitence pleas’d: then all their fteps 
addreft 

To fep’rate manfions, ^nd retir’d to reft. »<» 
Now did the j^fy-finger’d Morn arile. 

And flied her facred light along the Ikies. 

Down to the haven and the fhips in hafte 
They bore the treafiires, and in lafety plac’d. 
The king himfelf the vafes rang’d with care; ij 
Then bade his followers to the feaft repair. 

A vidtim ox beneath the lacred hand 
Of great Alcinous fells, and ftains the fend. 

To Jove th,* eternal, (pow’r above all pow’rs! 
Who wings the winds, and darkens heav’n with 
fliow’rs) 3 « 

Ver. 21.] Or, for the fake of vaiiation: 

Now fprang the Morning from her fafFron bed. 

And thro’ the ikies her facred radiance flied. 

Ver. 23.] Thus Ogilby, who is more explick, and quite 
accurate : 

Leaden with treafure to the (hip they hafi^ 

Which flraight Alcinous faw in order placed 
B^neatl^ the banks; with fuch convenience flow'd. 

It could not hinder any whil’ft they row'd. 

Ver. 27.] It appears to me, that our tranflator has concluded 
too much from the words of his author here: fee tho P9Tc on 
bppk iii. yerfe 594. 1 would render thus: 

To grace the feafl n nfUmrOX decreed, 

Thy facred might, Alcinous 1 gavp to bi^ed. 

Vtr. 19.] Or thus, xnorct clofclys 

Oui 
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The flames afcend: ’till evening they prolong 
The rites, more lacred made by heav’nly fong: 
For in the midfl;, with publick honours grac’d, 
Thy lyre divine, Demodocus! was plac’d. 

All, but Ulyfles, heard \# 4 th fix’d delight: 35 

He fet, and ey’d the lun, aiu^wilh’d the night; 
Slow leem’d the fun to move, the hours to roll, 
His native home deep imag’d in his foul. 

As the tir’d ploughman Ipent withftubborn toil, 
Whole oxen long have torn the furrow’d foil, 40 


To Jove, Saturnian Jove, who glooms the fky. 

And reigns fupreme in clouded majeily. 

Vcr. 33.] This introduftory feeble word gives a profaic flat- 
ae(^ to all the verfe. I ihould prefer, 
in the midfl—. 

Vcr. 39. Jj the tir^dploughman, &c.] The fimile which Homer 
ckufes is drawn from low life, but very happily fets off the im¬ 
patience of Ulyfles: it is familiar, but expreflive. Horace was 
not of the judgment of thofe who thought it mean, for he ufes it 
in his epiflies. 

— —-diefque 

** Longa videtur opus debentibus: utpiger annus 
Pupillis, quos dura premit cuflodia matrum; 

** Sic mihi tarda fluunt, ingrataque tempora, qua fpem 

“ Confiliumquc morantur,” &c. 

It was very neceifary to dwell upon this impatience of Ulyfles to 
return: it would have been abfurd to have reprefented him cooL 
or even moderately warm upon this occafion; he had refufed im¬ 
mortality through the love of his country; it is now in his power 
to return to it; he ought therefore confiftently with his former 
charadter to be drawn with the utmoft earneflnefs of foul, and 
every moment muft appear tedious that keeps him from it; it 
(hews therefore the judgment of Homer to deferibe him in this 
manner, and not to pafs it over curforily, but force it upon the 
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Sees with delight the foil’s declining ray, 

When home lyith feeble knees, he bends his way 
To late repaft, (the day’s hard labour done:) 

So to Ulyfles welcome fett the fun. 

Then inftant, to Alciifous and the reft, 4j 
(The Scherian ftates) he turn’d, and thus addreft. 

O thou, the firft in merit and command! 
And you the peers and princes of the land! 

May ev’ry joy be yours! nor this the leaft, 1 
When due libation fliall have crown’d the feaft, V 
Safe to my home to lend your happy gueft. 51J 
Compleat are now the bounties you have giv’n, 
Be all thofe bounties but confirm’d by heav’n! 
So may I find, when all my wand’rings ceafo. 
My confort blamelefs, and my friends in peace. 55 
On you be ev’ry bllfs; and ev’ry day. 

In home-felt joys delighted roll away; 


notice of the reader, by infilling wpon it fomewhat largely, and 
illuilrating it by a proper fimilitade, to fix it more ftrongly upon 
our memory, P. 

Jri the firll edition, As aweary ploughman 
Ver. 44.] Or thus, with more fidelity; 

So glaJ, Ulyfles *i//>u;Vthe fitting fun: 

Then inAant, to Alcinous and the reft. 

But chief Alcimus^ turn’d, and thus addreft. 

Vcr. 53. Be all thofe bounties hut confirmed by heav*n .'] This is 
a pious and inflru6live fentence, and teaches, that though riches 
were heaped upon us with the greateft abundance and fuperfluity; 
yet unlefs heaven adds its bjcnedidlion, they will prove but at beft 
a burden and calamity. . P* 

Vcr. 56.] I fliould expunge this diftich. The fenfe is com- 
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Yourfclves, your wives, your long defcending 
race, 

May ev’ry God enrich with ev’ry grace ! 

Sure fixt on Virtue may your nation Aand, €o 
And publick evil never thuch the land! 

His words well weigh’d, the gen’ral voice 
approv’d 

Benign, and infbnt his difminion mov’d. 

The monarch to Pontorious gave the fign. 

To fill the goblet high with rofy wine; 6j 
Great Jove the father, firft (he cry’d) implore; 
Then fend 'the ftraiiger to his native (hore. 

The lufeious wine th’ obedient herald brought; 
Around the manfion flow’d the purple draught: 
Each from his feat to each immortal pours, 70 
"Whom glory circles in th’ Olympian bow’rs. 
Ulyfles foie with air majeftick Aands, 

The bowl prefenting to Arete's hands; 

Vcr. 66,] Thus Ogilby: 

Fil’d with rich wine, that wc may Jove implore. 

Our guefl to convoy to th native pore, 

Ver. 73. The htmlprefenting to Arete*s hands-. 

Then thus — —- 

It may be afted why Ulyfles addi^eflcs his words to the queen 
' father than the king: the reafon is, becaufe (he was his patronefs, 
and had flrft received him with hofpitality, as appears from the 
feventh book of the Odyfley. 

Ulyfles makes a libation to the Gods, and prefents the bowl to 
the queen: this was the pious practice of arttiquity upon ^11 
folemn occafions: Ulyfles here does it, becaufe he is to undertake 
» voyage, and it implies a prayer for the profperity of it. The 
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Then thvVS: 0 queen %ewel! be ftUl pofleft 
Of dear reioaembrwce, bleffing and bleil! 75 
'Till age and death (fazHl gently call thee hence, 
(Sure fal;e of ev’ry mortal excellence!) 

Farewel! and joys lucaelllve ever Ipring 
To thee, to thine, the people, and the king! 
Thus he; then parting prints the landy 
fhore 80 

To the £iir port: a herald tnarch’d before, 

Sent by Alcinous: of Arete’s train 

Three cholen maids attend him to the main; . 

This does a tunick and white veft convey, 

A various calket that, of rich inlay, 

And bread and wine the third. The chearful 
mates 

Safe in the hollow poop difpole the cates: 

reafon why he prefents the bowl to the queen is, that (he may fird 
drink out of it, for fo wpowbuB properly and originally (ignifies, 
70 wpo loevlS T«?i mmkf, fays Eullathius. Propino is ufed dif* 
fcrcntly by the Romans. P. 

Ver. 74.J The veriion is obicure, nor expreflive of it’s model, 
which may be truly reprefented thus, with more concifenefs: 
May’ll thou, O! queen, in blifs unvarying live, 

’Till ag^ and death,^ to mortals doom’d! arrive. 

Ver. 78.] Our tninllator glances on Chapman: 

And ever may all living bleffings J^ing; 

Your joy in children, fubjedb, and your king. 

Ver. 87.] The paflage ftood thus in the firfi edi^on .* 

6afe in the hpUowyirc^ 4ifFofe the qa^cs; 
ibft—. 

0.4 
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Upon the deck, fbft painted robes they fpread, 
With linen cover’d, for the hero’s.bed. 

He climb’d the lofty ftern; then gently preft .90 
The fwelling couch, and lay compos’d to reft, 
Now plac’d in order, the Phaeacian train 
Their cables loole, and launch into the main: 
At once they bend, and ftrike their equal oars. 
And leave the finking hills, and left’ning Ihores, 
While on the deck the chief in filence lies, 96 
And pleafing flumbers fteal upon his eyes. 

As fiery couriers in the rapid race 

Urg’d by fierce drivers thro’ the dufty Ipace, 


Vcr. 88.] With the fame rhymes, Ogilby: 

— — — — « then fpread 

Clean iheets and blankets ore a well>made bed, 

Ver. 90.] His author didlates, — then filent preft—. 

Ver. 92.] Thus, in the firft edition of his poems: 

The fun defeendingj the Pha:acian train 

Spread their broad fails, and launch into the main. 

Vcr. 95.] There is nothing of this in Homer. The verfe is 
modified from Dryden, .^n. iii. 98. ^ 

We launch our veflels with a profperous wind, 

Jnd league the cities and the fhores behind. 

He might have adhered to his original thus: 

They bend; their ftrokes in equal periqds keep: 

Beneath their oars flew dafli’d the whitening deep. 

Ver. 96.] Or, more faithfully: 

The chief, meanwhile, in death-like filence lies; 

Sweet fleep profound had fettled on Jxis eyes. 

Thus Ogilby; 

But he, whiPft oars the briny billows fwept^ 

Like one in Death’s eternal {lumber flept. 

Ver. 98. As fiery courfers in the rapid race 
Toft their high heads, ficc.] 
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Tofe their high heads, and fcour along the plain; 
So mounts th^ bounding veflel o’er the main. loi 
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The Poet introduces two fimilitudes to reprefent the failing of 
the Phxacian veffel: the fonrifcr deferibes the motion of it, as it 
bounds and rifes over the waves, like horfes tolling their heads in 
a race; and alfo the fleadinefs of it, in that it fails with as much 
firmnefs over the billows, as horfes tread upon the ground. The 
latter comparifon is folely to Ihew the fwiftnefs of the veflel. 

The word in the original is r/lpo^o*; an inftance, that four 
horfes were fometimes joined to the chariot. Virgil has borrowed 
this comparifon, JEn. v. 

Non tarn praecipites bijugo certamine campum 
“ Corripuere, ruuntque clFufi carcere currus, 

Ncc fic immiflis aurigas undantia lora 
Concuflere jugis, pronique in verbera pendent.*^ 

It mull be allowed that nothing was ever more happily executed 
than this defcilption, and the copy far exceeds the original. 
Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. v. gives this as his opinion, and his rea> 
fons for it. The Greek Poet (fays that author) paints only the 
fwiftnefs of the horfes when fcourged by the driver ; Virgil adds, 
the rulhing of the chariot, the fields as it were devoured by the 
rapidity of the horfes ; we fee the throwing up of the reins, in 
undantia lora ; and the attitude of the driver, leaning forward in 
the adl of lafliing of the horfes, in the words, Pronique in veriera 
pendent. It« true, nothing could be added more elegantly than 
the if^otr aiffo/AfF0(, in Homer; it paints at once the fwiftnels of 
the race, and the rifing pollure of the horfes in the aft of running; 
but Virgif is more copious, and has omitted no circumllance, and 
fet the whole race fully before our eyes; we may add, that the 
verfilication is aa beautiful as the defeription compleat; every car 
mull be fenlible of it. 

I will only further obferve the judgment of Homer in fpeaking 
of every perfon in his particular charaftcr. When a vain-glorious 
Phscacian deferibed the failing of his own vclTels, they were fwift 
as thought, and endued with reafon; when Homer fpeaks in his 
own perfon to his readers, they arc faid only to be as fwift as 
hawks or horfes: Homer fpeaks like a Poet, with fome degree of 
amplification, but not with fo much hyperbole as Alcinous. 
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Back to the ilern the pBXted billows flow. 

And the black Ocean foams and roars below. 

Thus with Ipread fiiils the winged galley flics; 
Le!& fwift an eagle cuts the liquid flcies; 105, 

Divine lUyfles was her lacred load, 

A man, in wildom equal to a God! 

Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore. 

In florms by lea, and combats on the Ihore; 

All which foft fleep now banilh’d from his 
breaft, 

Wrapt in a pleafing, deep, and death>like reft. 111 
But when the morning ftar with early ray 
Flam’d in the front of heav’n, and piomis’^ 
day; 


people fpeak fo fondly as failors of their own (hips to this day, and 
particularly are ftill apt to talk of them as of living creatures. P. 

Ver. 100.] Ogilby alfo employs this pair of rhymes, and the 
next but one. 

Ver. io6.] Or thus, with rhymes lefs exceptionable: 

To her a (age renown’d in charge was given. 

In counfels equal to the powers of heaven. 

Ver. 110.] Or thus ? with lefs deviation: 

Thefe combats, dangers, ftorms and toils, a reft 
Deep and oblivious vaniiht from his bread. 

Ver. 112. But •when the morning ftar •with early rey 
Flamed in the front of heaven — —] 

From this palTage we may .gather, that Ithaca is difiant from 
Corcyra or Phaeacia no farther than a veiTel fails in the compafs 
nf one night; and this agrees with the re^ diftaqce between 
thofe idands; an inllanc6 that Homer was well acfpiainted with 
geography; thb is the morning of the thitty*fif^day*. P. 
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Like diftant clouds the mariner defcries 
Fair Ithaca’s emerging hills arife. 115 

Far from the town a ipacious port appears. 
Sacred to Phorcys’ pow’r, whofe name it bears: 
Two craggy rocks prcjediiig to the main, 

The roaring wind’s tempeftuous rage reftrain; 
Within, the waves in fofter murmurs glide, 120 
And (hips fecuie without their halfers ride. 

Vcr. 114.] This couplet is fancifully wrought from the fub^ 
joined verfe: 

Then to his ifle approacht the fea-borne (hip. 

Ver. 116. — ^ fpacious fort appears 9 

Sacred to Fhorcys* — — ] 

Phorcys was thp fon of Pontus and Terra, according to Heffod*s 
genealogy of the Gods: this haven is faid to be facred to that 
Deity, becaufe he had a temple near it, from whence it received 
its appellation. 

The whole voyage of Uly/Tes to his country, and indeed the 
whole Odyfley, has been turned into allegory: which I will lay 
before the reader as an inftance of a trifling induftry and llrong 
imagination. Ulyfles is in fearch of true felicity, the Ithaca and 
Penelope oiJ^Homer: he runs through many difficulties and dan¬ 
gers; this (hews that happinefs is not to be attained without 
labour and afflidlions. He has feveral companies, who perifli by 
their vice#, and he alone efcapes by the affiflance of the Pharaclans, 
and is tranfported in his fleep to his country; that is, the Phsaci- 
ans> whofe namp implies blacknefs, ^»o», are the mourners at his 
death, and attend him to his grave: the (hip is his grave, which 
is afterwards turned into a rock; which reprefents his monumental 
marble; his fleep means death, through which alone man arrives 
at eternal felicity. Spondmus. P. 

Ver. 120,] Dryden, at the parallel paflage, iEn. i. 230. 

And forms a port fecure for (hips to r/dfir 

Broke by the juftling land on either fide: 

In double ftreams the briny waters ig/it/r. 
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High at the head a branching olive grows, 

And crowns the pointed cliffs with fhady boughs. 
Beneath, a gloomy grotto’s cool recefs 
Delights the Nereids of the neighb’ring feas; 125 
fsssssssessss 

Vcr. 122-] The rhymes are bad. Thus ? 

A branching olive, at the harbour’s head, 

It’s wood of foliage, high o’er-(hadowing fpread. 

Clofe a fwect grotto’s cool receffes flood. 

Dear to the Naiads of the neighb’ring flood. 

Ver. 124. — — gloomy grottoes cool rece/s.} Porphyry has 
wrote a volume to explain this cave of the nymphs, with more 
piety perhaps than judgment; and another perfon has perverted it 
into the utmofl obfeenity, and both allegorically. Porphyry 
(obferves Euflathius) is of opinion, that the cave means the world; 
it is called gloomy, but agreeable, becaufe it was made out of 
darknefs, and afterwards fet in this agreeable order by the hand 
of the Deity. It is confecrated to the nymphs; that is, it is 
deflined to the habitation of fpiritual fubllances united to the 
body: the bowls and urns of living Hone, are the bodies which 
are formed out of the earth; the bees that make their honey in 
the cave are the fouls of men, which perform all their operations 
in the body, and animate it; the beams on which the nymphs roll 
their webs, are the bones over which the admirable embroidery 
of nerves, veins, and arteries are fpread; the fountains which 
water the cave are the feas, rivers and lakes that watwr the world; 
and the two gates, arc the two poles; through the northern the 
fouls defeend from heaven to animate the body, through the 
fouthem they afeend to heaven, after they are feparated from the 
body by death. But 1 confefs 1 fhould rather chufe to underfland 
the defeription poetically, believing that HomeiP never dreamed 
of thefe matters, though the age in which he flourifhed was 
addicted to allegory. How often do painters draw from the ima¬ 
gination only, merely to pleafe the eye ? And why might not 
Homer write after it, efpecially in this place where he manifeilly 
indulges his fancy, while he brings his hero to the hrft dawning 
of happinefs ? He has long dwelt upon a feries of horrours, and 
his imagination being tired with the melancholy (lory, it is not 
impoffible but his fpirit might be enlivened with the fubjeft while 
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Where bowls and urns were form’d of living 
ftone, 

And mafly beams in native marble Ihone; 

On which the labours of the nymphs were roll’d, 
Their webs divine of purple mix’d with gold. 
Within the cave, the cluft’ring bees attend 13a 
Their waxen works, or from the roof depend. 
Perpetual waters o’er the pavement glide; 

Two marble doors unfold on either fide; 

Sacred the Ibuth by which the Gods delcend, 
But mortals enter at the northern end. tjg 


he wrote, and this might lead him to indulge his fancy in a won* 
derful, and perhaps flibulous dcfcription. In Ihort, I fhould much 
rather chufe to believe that the memory of the things to which he 
alludes in the dcfcription of the cave is loft, than credit fuch a 
laboured and diftant allegory. P. 

Ver. 130.] Par^Mel rhymes too foon recur. Thus ? 

Bees in this hallow'd fane fecurely dwell; 

Colle6l their ftores, or frame the waxen cell. 

Vcr. 134. Saend tke/outh^ by •which the Gods defcend,’\ Virgil 
has imitated tile dcfcription of this haven, JEn, lib. i. 

** Eft in feceffu longo locus, infula portum 
** ElHcit, obje^lu laterum, quibus oninis ab alto 
Frangitur,” &c. 

Within a^ long recefs there lies a bay. 

An iftand (hades it from the rolling fea. 

And forms a port fecure for (hips to ride, 

Broke by the jutting land on either fide. 

In double ftreams the briny waters glide. 

Betwixt two rows of rocks, afeene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green: 

A grot is form’d beneath with mofly feats. 

To reft the Nereids, and exclude the heats; 
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Thither they bent, and haul’d their fliip to land, 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow 6nd) 
UlylTes ileeping on his couch they bore. 

And gently plac’d him on the rocky (hore. 

Down from the crannies of the living walls 
The crylial ilreams defcend in murmuring fallsj 
No halfers need to bind the vefTels here> 

Nor bearded anchors« for no ftorms they fear. 

Dryiten, 

Scaliger infinitely prefers the Roman Poet: Homer, fays he, fpeaks 
bumilta humtliUr^ Virgilius grandiora magnifice; but what 1 would 
chiefly obferve is, not what Virgil has imitated, but what he has 
emitted; namely, all that feems odd or lefs intelligible; I mean 
the works of the bees in a cave fo damp and moifl; and the two 
gates through which the Gods and men enter. 

I fliall offer a conjedlure to explain thefe two lines: 

Sacred the fouth, by which the Gods defcend. 

But mortals enter at the northern end. 

It has been already obferved, that the .Ethiopians held an annual 
facrifice of twelve days to the Gods ; all that time they carried 
their images in proceflion, and placed them at their feflivals, and 
for this reafon the Gods were i^d to feafl with the Ethiopians; 
that is, they were prefent with them by their llatues: thus alfo 
Themis was faid to form or diflblve alTemblics, becaufe they car¬ 
ried her image to the affemblies when they were tponvencd, and 
when they were broken up they carried it away. Now we have 
already remarked, that this port was facred to Phorcys, becaufe 
he had a temple by it: it may not then be impoffible, but that 
this temple having two doors, they might carry the flatues of the 
Gods in their proceflions through the fouthem gate, which might 
be confecrated to this ufe only, and the populace be forbid to 
enter by it: for that reafon the Deities were laid to enter, namely, 
by their images. As the other gate being allotted to common 
ufe, was faid to be the palTage for mortals. P. 

Ver. 138. Vlyffts Jleeping on his couch they bore. 

And gently placed him on the rocky fisore*^ 

There is nothing in the whole Ody (Tey that more (hocks our reafon 
than the expofing UlylTes aileep on the Ihore by the Phatacians.; 
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Ifis treafufes next, Alcinoiis’ gifts, they laid 140 
In the wild olive’s unfrequented fhade, 

I 

'' The paffage (fays Ariftotic m his Po^ticks) where UlylTes b 
** landed ih Ithaca^ is fo fo^ of abfurdities, that they would be 
intolerable in a bad Poet; but Homer has concealed them under 
** an infinity of admirable beauties, with which he has adorned 
** all that part of the Odyfley; thefe he has crowded together, 
as fo many chaitr.s to hinder our perceiving the defefts of the 
** (loryAriilotle mud be allowed to fpeak with great judg¬ 
ment; for what probability is there that a man fo prudent as 
Uly/Tes, who Was alone in a ve/Tel at the diferetion of ftrangers, 
(hbuld fleep fo foUndly, as to be taken out of it, carried with all his 
kaggage on (hore, and the Phasacians fhould fet fail, and he never 
awake > This b dill more abfurd, if we remember that Ulyfles 
has his foul fo dtongly bent upon his country; is it then pofiiblc, 
that he could be thus funk into a lethargy, in the moment when 
he arrives at it? ** However (fays Monfieur Dacier in his re* 
fleftions upon Aridotlc^s Pocticks) Homer was not afliamcd of 
that abfurdity, but not being able to omit it, he ufed it to give 
** ^probability to the fucceeding dory: it was neceflary for Ulyfles 
to land alone, in Order to his concealment; if he had been 
difeovered, the Suitors would immediately have dedroyed him, 
" if not as the real Ulyfles, yet under the pretext of his being 
an impodor; they would then have feized his dominions, and 
married Penelope: now if he had been waked, the Phseacians 
would ha^ been obliged to have attended him, which he could 
** ndt have denied with decency, nor accepted with fafety: Homer 
therefore had no other way left to unravel his fable happily ; 
** but he knew what was abfurd in this method, and ufes means 
'' to hide it; he laviihes out all his wit and addrefs, and lays 
together fuch,an abundance of admirable poetry, that the mind 
of the reader is fo inchanted, that he perceives not the defedt; 
he is like Ulyfles lulled afleep, and knows no more than that 
hero, how he comes there. That great Poet firft deferibes the 
ceremony of Ulyfles taking leave of Alcinous and his queen 
** Arete; then he fets off the fwiftnefs of the veflel by two 
beautiful comparifons; he deferibes the haven with great cxadl- 
nefs, and adds to it the defeription of the cave of the Nymphs; 
this lafl aftoniflies the reader, and he is fo intent upon it, that 
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Secure from theft: then launch’d the bark again, 
Relum’d their oars, and mealiir’d back the main. 


** he has not attention to confider the abfurdity in the manner of 
Ulyffcs’s landing: in this moment when he perceives the mind 
of the reader as it were into»cated with thefe beauties, he 
** Heals UlyfTes on ihore, and difmiffes the Phaeacians; all this 
takes up but eight verfes* And then left the reader (hould 
refleft upon it, he immediately introduces the Deities, and 
" gives us a dialogue between Jupiter and Neptune, This keeps 
up Hill our wonder, and our reafon has not time to deliberate; 
*• and when the dialogue is ended, a fecond wonder fucceeds, 
“ the bark is transformed into a rock: this is done in the fight 
« of the Phaeacians, by which method the Poet carries us a while 
from the confideration of Ulyffes, by removing the feene to a 
diftant iftand; there he detains us till we may be fiippofed to 
** have forgot the paft abfurdides, by relating the aftoniftiment of 
** Alcinous at the fight of the prodigy, and his offering up to 
Neptune, to appeafe his anger, a facrifice of twelve bulk 
** Then he returns to Ulyfles who now wakes, and not knowing 
** the place where he was, (becaufe Minerva made all things 
appear in a difguifed view) he complains of his misfortunes, 
and accufes the Phaeacians of infidelity; at length Minerva 
comes to him in the (hape of a young Ihepherd, &c. Thus 
this abfurdity, which appears in the fable when examined alone, 
is hidden by the beauties that furround it; this paffage is more 
** adorned with fiftion, and more wrought up with a variety of 
poetical ornaments than moft other places of the Odyffey. 
“ From hence Ariftotle makes an excellent obfervation. All 
** efforts imaginable (fays that author) ought to be made to form 
" the fable rightly from the beginning; but if it fo nappen that 
** fome places muft neceifarily appear abfurd, they muft be ad-* 
** mitted, efpecially if they contribute to render the reft more 
probable; but the Poet ought to referve all the ornaments of 
didionfor thefe weak parts; the places that have either fhining 
** fentiments or manners have no occafion for them; a dazzling 
M expreffion rather damages them, and ferves only to eclipfe their 
beauty/* P. 

Ver, 142, — — Then launched the bark again*^ This voluntary 
and unexpeAed return of the Phsacians, and their landing Uly flee 
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Nor yet forgot old Ocean’s dread fopreme 
The vengeance vow’d for eyelcls Polypheme. 145 

in his fleep, fccms as unaccountable on the part of the Phasacians, 
as of Ulyfles; for what can be^more abfurd than to fee them cx- 
pofing a king and his cfFedls upon the ftiorcs without his know¬ 
ledge, and flying away fecrctly as from an enemy ? Having there¬ 
fore in the preceding note fliewed what the Criticks fay in con¬ 
demnation of Homer, it is but juftice to lay together what they 
fay in his defence. 

That the Phseacians fliould fly away in fecrct is no wonder: 
UlyflTes had through the whole courfc of the eleventh book, (par¬ 
ticularly by the mouth of the prophet Tirefias) told the Pharaciana 
that the Suitors plotted his deflruflion; and therefore the mariners 
might very reafonably be apprehenflve that the Suitors would ufe 
any perfons as enemies, who (hould contribute to reflore UlyflTes to 
his country. It was therefore neceflary that they fliould fail away 
without any flay upon the Ithacan fliorcs. This is the rcafon why 
they made this voyage by night; namely to avoid difeovery; and 
it was as neceflary to return immediately, that is, juft at the appear¬ 
ance of day, before people were abroad, that they might efcape 
obfervation. 

Euftathius remark.'-, that the Pharaclans were an unwarlike na¬ 
tion, or as it is exprefled by a Phseacian, 

Ov ih ^aptTfri, 

and therefore they were afraid to teach any perfons the way to 
their own couTitry, by difeovering the courfe of navigation to it; 
for this rcafon they begin their voyage to Ith.ica by night, land 
Ulyfles without waking him, and return at the appearance of day¬ 
light, that ?hey might not fliew what courfe was to be fleered to 
come to the Phaeacian fliorcs. 

Plutarch in his ^reatife of Reading the Poets, tells us, that there 
IS a tradition among the Tufeans, that Ulyfles was naturally drowfy, 
and a perfon that could not cafliy be converfed with, by reafon of 
that diipofition. But perhaps this might be only artful in a 
man of fo great wifdom, and fo great difguife or diiFimuIation; 
he was flow to give anfwers, when he had no mind to give any 
at all: though indeed it muft be confeiTed, that this tradition is 
countenanced by his behaviour in the OdyflTey, pr rather may be 
VoL. in. R 
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Before the throne of mighty Jove he ftood; 
And fought the fecret counfels of the God. 


a flory forpn^d from it. His greated calamities rife from his Jletping: 
^hen he was ready to land upon his own country by the favour of 
^olus» he falls aJUip% and his companions let loofe a wind that 
bears him from it: he is afleep while they kill the oxen of Apollo; 
and here he fieeps while he is landed upon his own country. It 
might perhaps be this cQnduft in Horner^ that gave Horace the 
hint to fay, 

« — — Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.” 

Implying, that when Homer was at a lofs to bring any difficult 
matter to an ifTue, he immediately laid his hero afleep^ and this 
falved all the difficulty; as in the above-mentioned indnnees. 

Plutarch is of opinion, that this Jleep of Ulyflcs was feigned; 
and that he made ufe of the pretence of a natural infirmity^ to 
conceal the ftraights he was in at that time in his thoughts; being 
aihamed to difmifs the Phxacians without entertainment and gifts 
of hofpitality, and afraid of being difeovered by the Suitors, if 
he entertained fuch a multitude: therefore to avoid both thefe 
difficulties, he feigns a deep while they land Jiim, till they fail away. 

Euftathius agrees with Plutarch in the main, and adds another 
reafon why the Phaeacians land UlylTes deeping ; namely, becaufe 
they were aihamed to wake him, led he Ihould think they did it 
out of avarice, and expectation of a reward for bringing him to 
his own country. 

I will only add, that there might be a natural reafon for the 
(Jeep of Ulyflcs; we arc to remember that this is a voyage in the 
night, the feafon of repofc: and liis fpirits having been Ipng 
agitated and fatigued by his calamities, might upon his peace of 
mind at the return to his country, fettle into a deep calmnefs and 
tranquillity, and fo fink him into a deep fleep; Homer himfelf 
fe^ms to give this as a reafon of it in the following lines: 

Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore. 

In dorms by fea, and combats on the diore; 

All which foft fleep now banidi’d from his bread. 

Wrapt in a pleafing, deep, and dcath-like red. 

It mud be allowed that the lad line admirably paves the vray for 
the following account; and the Poet undoubtedly inferted itf 
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Shall then no more, O Sire of Gods! be mine 
The rights and honours of a pow’r divine ? 
Scorn’d ev’n by man, and (oh fevere dilgrace) i jo 
By foft Phaeacians, my degenerate race I 
Againft yon deftin’d he»d in vain I fwore, 

And menac’d vengeance, ere he reach’d his fliore; 
To reach, his natal fliore was thy decree; 

Mild I obey’d, for who ihall war with thee ? 155 


prevent our Turprife at the manner of his being fet on fliore, by 
calling his fleep 

— — a plcafing, deep, and death-Iike reft. 

How far a wife man is obliged to refift the calls of nature, I leave 
to the difeuffion of philofophers; thofc of fleep are no more to be 
refilled, than thofc of thirll or hunger. But yet I confefs Ulyfles 
yielded unfeafonibly, and the ftrong paflion and love for his 
country that fo fully pollciTcd his foul, Ihould have given him a 
few hours of vigilance, when he was ready to fee it after an 
ahfence of almoll twenty years. P. 

Vcr. 143.] Hegavufiiu, 

And tugg'd their oars —. 

This whole paflage is not executed with fufficient exadnefs to the 
language of his author; but, as no poetical beauties recommend 
it, I fliall conftnt myfclf with referring tlie reader, who wilhes 
an accurate infight into the original expreflion, to Mr. Cowper. 

Ver. 144.J So Chapman : 

—* —“ — -nor was the feas Suprm$ 

Forgetful of his threats, for Poljpheme 
Bent at divine Ulyfles. 

Vcr. 146.] Vicious rhymes. Thus? 

Yet Hill th* aflent of fovereign Jove he fought. 

And thus explor’d the Thunderer’s fecrct thought. 

Vcr. 150.] The botch in the parcuthefu we owe eventually to 
Chapman, whofe rhyme our tranflator was defirous of preferv'ing: 
^ — in linage of mine ownc lov’d race. 

R a 
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Behold him landed, carelels and alleep, 

From all th' eluded dangers of the deep! 

Lo where he lies, amidR a (hitiing (lore 
Of brals, rich garments, and refulgent ore; 
And bears triumphant to his native ifle i6d 
A prize more worth than Ilion’s noble Ipoil. 

To whom the Father of th’ immortal pow’rs, 
Who fwells the clouds, and gladdens earth with 
Ihow’rs. 

Can mighty Neptune thus of man complain ? 
Neptune, tremendous o’er the boundlels main! 
Rever’d and awful ev’n in heav’n’s abodes, i6« 
Antient and great! a God above the Gods! 

If that low race offend thy pow’r divine, 
(Weak, daring creatures!) is not vengeance 
thine? 

Go then, the guilty at thy will chaftife. 179 
He faid: the Shaker of the earth replies. 


Vcr. 160.] I fhould prefer a more faithful couplet with Chap¬ 
man’s correfter rhymes, borrowed alfo by Ogilby; 

Behold him now more copious wealth enjoy. 

Than fafe return’d with all his fpoils from Troy. 

Ver. 163.] A new and agreeable variety is here given to the 
Handing phrafe of his author, ** the cloud-comptlUng Jupiter:” but 
by the help of Chapman: 

The Jhtrwrt-diJfoher anfwerd. 

Vcr. 170.] Thus Ogilby: 

Thee thefe I leave to pardon or ebaftize. 

When thus the jhaker of the earth replys. 
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This then I doom; to fix the gallant ftip 
A mark of vengeance on the fable deep: 


Vcr. 172. Thii then I doom \ to fix the gallant Jhip 

A mark of njengee^ce - 

And roots her donjon^ an everlafiing rock,"] 

I refer the reader to the cighthbookof the Odyfley, for a further 
account of this transformation. Scaliger condemns it, Vlji/fie 
navis in faxum mutaiur a Neptuno^ ut immortalem faciaty quern odU 
habere dehmt* But will it not be an anfwer to fay, that it is an 
immortal monument of the rengcance and power of Neptune, and 
that whenever the ftory of the vcffel was mentioned, the puniflimcnt 
likewife muft be remembered in honour of that Deity ? Some are 
of opinion, that it is a phyfical allegory, and that Homer delivers 
the opinion of the antients concerning the tranfmutation of one 
fpccics into another, as wood into Hone, by water, that is, by 
Neptune the God of it j accor<^ng to thofc lines of Ovid, 

“ Flumcn habent Cicones, quod potum faxea reddit 
VifcJra, quod ta^lis inducit marmora rebus/* 

But perhaps this is only one of thofe marvellous fictions written 
after the tafte of antiquity, which delighted in wonders, and 
which the nature of epick poetry allows. The marvellous (fays 
“ Ariftotle in his Foeficks) ought to take place in tragedy, but 
'' much more in the epick, in which it proceeds even to the tx- 
travaganx; for the marvellous is always agreeable, and a proof 
‘‘ of it is, that thofc who relate any thing, generally add ibme- 
thing to tllfe truth of it, that it may better pleafe thofe who 
hear it. Homer (continues he) is the man who has given the 
« beft inftrudlions to other Poets how to tell lies agreeably.** 
Horace is ol" the fame opinion. 

“ Atque ita raentilur, fie veris falfa rcmiicet, 

“ Prime/ne medium, medio ne deferepet imum.” 
However, wc muft not think that Ariftoilc advifes Poets to put 
things evidently falfc and im^fliblc into their Poems, or gives 
them licence to run out into wildnefs; he only means (as Monfieur 
Dacier obferves) that the wonderful (hould exceed the probable, 
hut not deftroy it; and this will be effeaed if the Poet has the 
addrefs to prepare the reader, and to lead him by a probable train 
of things that depend on miracle, to the miracle itfclf, and re- 
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To warn the thoughtlefs felf-confiding train. 

No more unlicens’d thus to brave the man. 17* 
Full in their port a (hady hill (hall rife, 

If fuch thy will .—We will it, Jove replies. 
Ev’n when with tranlport bl'ack’ning all thcftrand. 
The fwarming people hail their Ihip to laud. 

Fix her for ever, a memorial ftone: 180 

Still let her feem to fail, and fecm aloire; 

The trembling crouds fliall lee the hidden lhade 
Of whelming mountains overhang their head! 

With that the God whole earthquakes rock 
the ground. 

Fierce to Phaeacia croft the vaft profound. 185 

concile him to it by degrees, fo that his reafon does not perceive, 
at lead is not ihocked at the illuftcn: thus for indance, Homer 
puts this transformation into the hands of a Deity; he prepares 
us for it in the eighth book, he gives us the reafon of the tranf- 
formatioii; namely, the anger of Neptune ; and at I.id he brings 
in Jupiter afleniing to it. This is the method Homer takes to 
reconcile it to probability. Virgil undoubtedly thought it a 
beauty ; for, after Homer’s example, he gives us a transformation 
of the (hips of iEneas into Sea-nymphs. 

I have alrearly remarked from BolTu, that fuch miracles as theft 
ought not to be too frequent in an epick poem; all the machines 
that require divine probability ought to be fo detached from the 
adlion of the poem, that they may be retrenched from it, without 
dedroying the adlion: thofe that arc cfTential to the adiion, ought 
to be founded upon, human probability. Thus if we take away 
this transformation, there is no chafm; and it in no way afteds 
the integrity of the adion, P. 

Thcfe poor rhymes arc perpetually found in his predecefTors.— 
tCompare book viii. ver. 619. 

Yer, 184.] I have elfewhere noted this interpretation of t 
Creek epithet-«-^«r/^-/»«^fr—to be improper. Thus ? 
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Swift as a fwallow fweeps the liquid way, 

The winged phinace (hot along the (ea. 

The God arrefts her with a (iidden ftroke, 

And roots her down an Iverlafting rock. 

Aghafl: the Scherians (tknd in deep furprife; 190 
All prel's to fpeak, all queftion with their eyes. 
What hands uni'cen the rapid bark reftrain! 

And yet it fwims, or feems to fwim, the main! 
Thus they, unconlcious of the deed divine: 

’Till great Alcinous riling own’d the fign. 195 
Behold the long predcftin’d day! (he cries) 
Oh certain faith of antient prophecies! 

Thefc ears have heard my royal lire difclole 
A dreadful ftory, big with future woes; 

How mov’d with wrath, that carelels we convey 
Promifeuous ev’ry gueft to ev’ry bay, 201 

With that, the God, whofe billo^jcs Jhake the fiore^ 

Fierce aV the feat his courfi to Schersa here. 

Vcr. 186.] * This fimik is unauthorized by his original, and 
the fenfe of the period is wrongly ftated. Dacier’s ftrong wpref- 
fions might fuggell the comparifon to our tranflator: Ce 

** vaifTeau, •qui fendoit Ics ondes a'Vec une tnerveiileufe legerete** 
Thus? 

There Npptunc ftays; and foon his eyes furvey 
The gliding veflel fkim the yielding way. 

Vcr. i88.] Or, more faithfully, and with a blamcltfs rhymt: 

His hand arrells her with a fudden JhocL 
Vcr. 190]. I'hus, more fully to his author: 

The God departs: the Scherians in furprife. 

Vcr. 193.] Or, with more fidelity: 

Full as it fail'd CQnJpicMus on the main. 

R4 
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Stem Neptune rag’d; and how by his command 
Firm rooted in the furge a (hip (hould (land; 

(A monument of wrath) and mound on mound 
Shou’d hide our walls, <»or whelm beneath the 
ground. . 205 

The fates have follow’d as declar’d the feer. 
Be humbled, nations! and your monarch hear. 
No more unlicens’d brave the deeps, no more 
With ev’ry ftranger pafs from (hore to (hore; 
On angry Neptune now for mercy call: 21a 

To his high name let twelve black oxen fall. 

So may the God reverfe his purpos’d will, 

Nor o’er our city hang the dreadful hill, 


Vcr. 211.] His author and predeceflbrs prefcribc, 

--let twelve choke oxen fall. 

Vcr. 212. may the God reverfe his purposed w///.] This 
'agrees with what Homer writes in a former part of the OdylTcy. 
— —. fpidJol kJ Sioi avTot. 

That the Gods themfelves may be prevailed upon to change their 
anger by prayer: a fentiment agreeable to true religion. Homer 
does not tell us that the laft denunciation of covering the town 
with a mountain, was fulfilled: it is probable that it was averted 
by the piety of Alcinous. But (as Euflathius obfei <rcs) it was 
artful in the Poet to leave this point doubtful, to avoid detection 
in deviating from true hiftory ; for fhould pofterity enquire where 
this land of the Phaacians lay, it would be found to be Corfu of 
the Venetians, and not covered with any mountain; but fhould 
this city have happened to have been utterly abolilhed by time, 
and fo loft to poflerity, it would have agreed with the relation of 
Homer, who leaves room to fuppofc it deftroyed by Neptune. 
But how could Neptune be faid to cover it with a mountain ? 
Had not an inundation been more fuitable to the God of the 
Opean? Neptune is called and or the earth* 
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The monarch fpoke: they trembled and obey’d. 
Forth on the fands the victim oxen led; *ij 
The gather’d tribes before the altars ftand, 

And chiefs and rulers a majeftick band. 

The king of Ocean aU the tribes implore; 

The blazing altars redden all the fliore. 

Meanwhile Ulyfles in his country lay, *2o7 
Releas’d fromileep, and round him might furvey V 
The folitary fhore, and rolling fea. 3 

Yet had his mind thro’ tedious ablence loft 
The dear remembrance of his native coaft. 
Befides, Minerva, to fecure her care, 225 

Diffus’d around a veil of thicken’d air; 


Jhaker: earthquakes were fuppofed to be occafioned by the ocean> 
or waters concealed in the caverns of the ground; and confe- 
quently Neptune may tumble a mountain upon this city of the 
Phacacians, P. 

Vcr. 214.] The rhymes of this couplet are not to be com¬ 
mended, and the whole paragraph is given with unnecefTary dila¬ 
tation. It might be contraded thus: 

The monarch fpake ; they trembled and obey’d: 

The chiefs and rulers to king Neptune pric'd, 
ff^hile jlmighter*d ^iJlims load f// empurpled Jirand; 

And gather’d tribes around their altar ftand. 

Ver. 220.] Thcfe arc three poor verfes indeed, both for rhyme 
and fimilarity to their model. The following effort is more 
faithful: 

Meanwhile, divine UlyfTes, left alone, 

Wak’d on his native land, to him unknown. 

Vcr. 225. Befides^ Minerva^ to fecure her care. 

Diffused around a veil of thicken'd airJ\ 

'The meaning of this whole paftage is probably no more than that 
UlyfTes by his long abfence had forgot the face of his own coun- 
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For fo the Gods ordain’d to keep unfeen 
His royal perfon from his friends and queen; 


try; the woods by almoft twenty years growth had a different 
appearance; and the publick roadj were altered by To great a 
length of time. How then fhould Ulyffes come to the knowledge 
of the place ? He goes to a ffiepherd, and by telling him a plau- 
fible ftory, draws it from him. This artifice is the Minerva that 
gives him information. By the *veil of thickened air is meant, that 
Ulyffes, to accompli(h his re-cftablilhment, took upon him a dif- 
guife, and concealed himfelf from the Ithacans i and this too being 
the didtate of wifdom, Homer afciibcs it to Pallas. 

The words of the original arc, 

•— — *'oppx fjn9 sivTor 
"'Ayva/fot riv(nu — — 

which arc ufually applied by interpreters to Ulyflfes, and mean 
that the Goddefs difguifed him with this veil, that no one might 
know him. Dacier is of opinion that ay»Lr<^ ought to be ufed 
adlively; that is, the Goddels adlcd thus to make him mkno^joing 
where he was, not unkn(nvn to the people ; for that this was the 
effedt of the veil, appears from the removal of it; for immcdi« 
ately upon the dirperfion. 

The king with joy confcfsM his place of birth. 

That the word uywr^ will bear an adlivc fignification, (he 
proves from the fcholiaft upon Oedipus of Sophocles. But perhaps 
the context will not permit this interpretation, though we (hould 
allow that the word &ytur^ will bear it. The paflhgc runs thus; 
Pallas caft round a veil of air, that fhe might make him unknown, 
that (he might inffrudl him, and that his wife and friends might 
not know him; for thus Homer interprets uyttirof in the very next 
Mne, fjtn ywJn It is therefore probable, tl)at this veil had 

Ir double cffcdl, both to render UlyflTcS unknown to the country, 
and the country to Ulyffes. I am perfuaded that this is the true 
meaning of aywrof, from the ufage of it in this very book of the 
OdyfTey. 

A^X , £yt, 9 iy^aron wtfplfw ffpolouri. 

Here it can poflibly fignify nothing, but I loili render thee un- 
known to all mankind \ it is therefore pirobable, that in both placet 
it beart the iame fignification. P. 
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’Till the proud Suitors for their crimes afford 
An ample vengeance to their injur’d lord. ajo 
Now all the land another prolpcft bore. 
Another port appear’d, another fhore, 

And long-continu’d w^s, and winding floods. 
And unknown mountains, crown’d with unknown 
Woods. 

Penflve and flow, with fudden grief oppreft *35 
The king arofe, and beat his careful breaft. 

Call a long look o’er ail the coaft and main. 

And fought, around, his native realm in vain: 
Then with ereiScd eyes flood fix’d in woe, 

And as he fpoke, the tears began to flow. 240 
Ye Gods!. (he cry’d) upon what barren coaft 
In what new region is Ulyflcs toft ? 

Pbflefs’d by wild barbarians, fierce in arms ? 

Or men, whole boiom tender pity warms ? 
Where fhall this trealure now in fafety lie ? 245 

And whither, whither its lad owner fly ? 

Ah why did I Alcinous’ grace implore ? 

Ah why^forfake Phaeacia’s happy fhore ? 

Some jufter prince perhaps had entertain’d. 

And fafe reftor’d me^o my native land. *5^ 

Vcr. 230.] It was firft given, and, I think, better: 

— — — —* — \.Qher injur’d lord. 

Vcr. 249.] The wretched rhyme may be fiipplantcd thns,^ 
wkh more exaftnefs: 
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Is this the promis’d, long expefted coaft. 

And this the faith Phaeacia’s rulers boaft ? 

Oh righteous Gods ! of all the great, how few 
Are juft to heav’n, and to their promife true! 
But he, the Pow’r to whcfe all-feeing eyes 155 
The deeds of men appear without dil^ife, 

*Tis his alone t’avenge the wrongs I bear: 

For ftill th* opprefs’d are his peculiar care. 

To count thefe prefents, and from thence to prove 
Their faith, is mine: the reft belongs to Jove. 260 
Then on the fands he rang’d his wealthy ftore. 
The gold, the vefts, the tripods, number’d o’er: 


Some other prince might kindly entertain^ 

And fafe refiore me to my realms again. 

The latter part of this foliloquy is meanly and negligently 
tranflated, as the reader will acknowledge. 

Ver. 262. The gold, the ^ejls, the tripods, numbered d*erJ\ The 
condudl of Ulyfles in numbering his effedts, has been cenfured by 
fome Criticks as avaricious; but we find him vindicated by Plu¬ 
tarch in his treatife of Reading the Poets: “ If (fays that author) 
** Ulyfles finding himfelf in a folitary place, and ignorant of the 
country, and having no fecurity even for his own perfon, is 
** neverthelefs chiefly folicitous for his effedls, leff any part 
might have been flolcn; his covetoufnefs is really to be pitied 
** and detefled. But this is not the cafe: he counts his goods 
merely to prove the fidelity of th^^Phsacians, and to gather 
from it, whether they had landed him upon his own country; 
for it was not probable that they would expofe him in a ftrange 
** region, and leave his goods untouched, and by confequence 
“ reap no advantage from their difhonefty: this therefore was a 
proper tell, from which to difeover, if he was in his own 
country, and he deferved commendation for his wifdom in that 
** adlion.” P. 
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All thefe he found, but ftill in crrour loft 
Difconfolate he wanders on the coaft. 

Sighs for his country, and laments again 26J 
To the deaf rocks, and hoarle refounding main. 
When lo! the guardijw Goddefs of the wife, 
Celeftial Pallas, ftood before his eyes; 

In ftiow a youthful fwain, of form divine. 

Who fecm’d defcended from fome princely 
line, 

A graceful robe her flender body dreft, 271 
Around her ftioulders flew the waving veft. 

Her decent hand a ihining jav’lin bore. 

And painted fandals on her feet flie wore. 

To whom the king. Whoe’er of human race 
Thou art, that wander’ft in this defart place! 276 
With joy to thee, as to fome God, I bend. 

To thee my tre-afures and myfelf commend. 

O tell a wretch in exile doom’d to ftray. 

What air I breathe, what country I furvey ? 280 


Ver. 26|.] Thus, more faithfully: 

All thefe he found entire; but Hill a figh 
His bolbta heav’d. Hill pour’d each downcaft eye 
Inceflant forrows, for his native land: 

Slow creeping o’er the loud-refounding ilrand! 

Ver. 275.] His author Ihouldhave been given more fully here. 
Thusf 

The king went up, enraptur’d at the view; 

Straight from his tips thefe eager accents flew. 

Dear friendly youth! whoe’er of human race.— 
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The fruitful cozitinent’s extreameft bound, 

Or fbme fair ifle which Neptune’s arms fur- 
round ? 

From what fair clime (laid Ihe) remote from 
fame, „ 

Arriv’d: thou here a ftranger to our name ? 
Thou feed: an idand, not to thole unknown *85 
Whofe hills are brighten’d by the riling fun. 
Nor thofe that plac’d beneath his utmoft reign 
Behold him finking in the wedern main. 

The rugged foil allows no level Ipace 

For dying chariots, or the rapid race; 190 

Yet not ungrateful to the pealant’s pain, 

Suffices fulnefs to the fwelling grain; 

The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 
And cluft’ring grapes afford a gen’rous juice: 194, 


Ver. 286.] Mifcrable rhymes! Thus.^ 

Where Sol firft blazes from his golden throne: 
or. 

Where Phoebus rifes on his golden throne. 

The reft of the fpeech is finely done, though diffufely. 

Ver. 293. ^he loaded trees their various fruits product,] No¬ 
thing is more notorious than that an epick writer ought to give 
importance and grandeur to his aftion as much as;,pofli^ in every 
circumftance; here the Poet takes an opportunity to fet the coun¬ 
try of UlyHes in the moft advantageous light, and (hews that it 
was a prize worth the conteft, and all the labour which UlyfTet 
beftows to regain it. Statius is very faulty in this particular; he 
declaims agalnft the defigns he aferibes to his heroes, he debafea 
his own fubjcd>, and (hews that the great labour he puts upon 
them was ill employed for fo wretched and pitiful a kingdom as 
that of Thebes, ihihaid, lib. i. 
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Woods crown our mountains, and in ev’ry grov« 
The bounding goats and frilking heifers rove: 
Soft rains and’ kindly dews refrefh the field. 

Ail’d riling fprings eternal verdure yield. 


" — — Bellujii eft de paupere regno.” 

But UlyflTcs was not king of Ithaca alone, but of Zacynthut, and 
Ccphalcnia, and the neighbouring iflands. This appears from 
the fecond book of tlie lliad^ where he leads his fubjeds to the 
vails of Troy. 

With thofe w'hom Ceplialcnia’s ifle Inclos’d, 

Or till’d their fields along the coaft oppos’d^ 

Or where fair Ithaca o’erlooks the floods, 

Where high Neritos {hakes his waving woods* 

Where ./Egilipa’s rugged Tides are feen, 

Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. 

It is true that Ithaca contains little more than fifty miles in circuit* 
now called Val dc compare; Cephaienia is larger, and is one 
hundred and fixty miles iu circumference : Zacynthus, now Zant* 
is in circuit about fixty miles, unfpeakably fruitful, fays Sandys, 
producing the bell cil :hc wwld, and excellent ftroiig wines; 
but the chief riches of the ifland confift in Corinths, which ihe 
inhabitants of Zant have in fuch quantities that they know not 
what to do with them; for befidcs private gains, amounting to 
fifteen hundred thoufand zechins, they yearly pay forty-eight 
thoufand dollars for cuftoms and other duties. It is impoifible fo 
little a portion of earth fliould be more beneficial. 

This obfervation is necclTary to flicw the value of UlylTes’i 
dominions, and that the liibjca of the Odyfley is not trivial and 
unimportant; it Is likewife of ufe to convince us, that the do- 
mcftick cares and concerns of rdemachus pi\;cccdcd not from 
incannefs, but from the manners of the age; w hen pomp and 
luxury had not yet found countenance from princes; and that 
when we fee I'amiwus, who has the charge of Ulyfles’s hogs, we 
are not to fuppofe him a perfon of low rank and fortunes, but an 
officer of ftatc and truft: the riches of thofe ages confifting in* 
flocks and herds, iu fwinc and oxen. P. 
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Ev’n to thofe fhores is Ithaca renown’d, 199 
Where Troy’s majeftic ruins ftrow the ground. 
At this, the chief with tranfport was pofleft, 
His panting heart exulted in his breaft; 

Yet well diflembling his ,’mtimely joys, 

And veiling truth in plaufible difguife, 

Thus, with an air (incere, in fidtion bold, 305 
His ready tale th’ inventive hero told. 

Oft have I heard in Crete, this ifland’s name; 
For ’twas from Crete my native foil I came, 
Self-banilh d thence. I foil’d before the wind, 
And left my children and my friends behind. 310 
From fierce Idomeneus* revenge I flew, 

“Whole foil, the fwift Orfilochus, I flew: 


Ver. 299. E*v^n to thofe Jhores is Ithaca rentnvtCd,^ Nothing 
can more raife our efteem of the judgment of Homer, than fuch 
ilrokes of art. Here he introduces Minerva to let Ulyffes into 
the knowledge of his country; How does (he do this ? She 
geographically deferibes it to him; fo that he muft almoft know 
it by the defeription: but dill (he fupprellcs the name, and this 
keeps him in a pleafing furpenfe; he attends to every fyllable to- 
hear her name Ithaca, which (he dill defers, to continue his doubts 
and hopes, and at lad, in the very clofe of her fpeech, (he indi- 
redlly mentions it. This difeevery, in my judgment, is carried 
on with great addrefs, and cannot fail of awakening the curiolity 
of the reader; and 1 wonder how it could efcape the obfervation 
of all the commentators upon the OdylTey. P. 

Ver. 301.] This line is profaic, and the rhymes of the next 
couplet are not corredlly jud. 

Ver. 304.] With an eye, perhaps, on Chapman: 

—-therefore he bedow'd 

A *veile on Truth. 

Ycr.sii* From fierce Idomeneus'* revenue I fltvtf 
Whoje fon^ the fiwift Qrfilochust I yW. 
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With brutal force he leiz’d my Trojan prey, 
Due to the toils of many a bloody day) 


Euftathius obferves, that this relation is not confonant to antlent 
hiilorles, but in^'ented to make the dirguifcd UlyfTcs more accept¬ 
able to the Suitors, fhould he be brought before them. For this 
pcrfon whom they could not know to be Ulyfles, could not fail of 
finding favour with them, having (lain the fon of Idomeneus the 
friend of UlylTes: and though it be not recorded by the antients, 
yet it may be conjectured, that Orfilochus was thus (lain, though 
not by Ulyfles. If the death of Orfilochus was a flory that made 
a noife in the world about that time, it was very artful in Ulyfles 
to make ufe of it, to gain credit with this feeming Ithacan; for 
he relating the faCl truly, might juftly be believed to fpeak truly 
when he named himfelf the author of it, and confequently avoid 
all fufpicion of being Ulyfles. It is obfervablc that Ulyfles is 
very circumftantial in his llory; he relates the time, the place, 
the manner, and ^e reafon of his killing Orfilochus: this is done 
to give the flory a greater air of truth ; for it feems almoft im- 
poflible that fo many circumftanccs could be invented in a moment, 
and fo well laid together as not to difeover their own falfity. 
What he fays concerning the Pliaeacians leaving his effedls entire 
without any damage, is nor fpoken (as Euftathius obferves) in 
vain : he extols the fidelity of the Phaiacians, as an example to 
be imitated by this feeming Ithacenfian, and makes it an argument 
that he Ihould graClife the fame integrity, in not offering violence 
or fraud to his eifeCIs or perfon. 

It is true, the manner of the death of Orfilochus is liable to 
fome objeCliin, as it was executed clandeflinely, and not heroi¬ 
cally, as might be expeClcd from the valour of Ulyfles; but if ic 
was a truth that Orfilochus was killed in that manner, Ulyflfes 
could not falfify the flory: but in reality he is no way concerned 
in it; for fpcaks in the character of a Cretan, not in the perfon 
of Ulyflfes. 

Ver. 312.] After this^ verfe much of his author is omitted; 
and the following portion has nothing in this verfion, but the 
two couplets under our eyes, to reprefent it: 

VoL.III. 8 
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Unfeen I ’fcap’d; and favour’d by the night 315 
In a Phoenician velTel took my flight, 


— who in fpacious Crete 
In rapid foot excell’d all men of dull: 

He thought to rob me of my Trojan fpoils^ 

For which my mind fo many woes endur’d, 

Conflids with dreadful waves and fights of men. 

At Troy I ferv’d not for the pleafure foie 
Of that man’s fire, but was myfelf a chief. 

Him, from the fields returning, with my fpear 

I fmote, as ambufh’d with a friend 1 lay 

By the way-fide. Night then o’erfpread the heavens; 

By him, by all unfeen, I reft his life. 

That indant my fharp fteel had ftretch’d him dead, 

A fhip I fought, and with entreaties won, 

And fbothing prefents, a Phoenician crew. 

And the reader will eafily difeover, that the paffage would fall 
into rhyme with eafe; but fuch trouble were vain and frivolous 
with fimple narrative, except to one profefTedly engaged in the 
work. There is much imperfedion in the remainder of the 
fpeech. 

Ver. 316, In a Pheenician vejfel took my flight,'] The whole 
ftory of the voyages of Uiyffes is related differently by Didlys 
Cretenfis, in his Hiftory of the War of Troy : I will tranferibe it, 
if not as a truth, yet as a curiofity. 

About this time Uiyffes arrived at Crete with two veffels 
** hired of the Phoenicians, for Telamon, enraged for the death 
of his fon Ajax, had feized upon all that belonged to Uiyffes 
** and his companions, and he himfclf was with difficulty fet at 
liberty. While he was in Crete, Idomcneus afked him how he 
** fell into fuch great calamities; to whom he recounted all his 
adventures. He told him, that after his departure from Troy 
he made an incurfion upon Ifmarus of the Ciconians, and there 
^ got great booty; then touching upon the coafi; of the Loto- 
** phagi, he met with ill fuccefs, and failed away to Sicily; there 
** Cyclops and Lxflrigon, two brothers, ufed him barbaroufly; 
* ** and at length he loft moft of his companions through the cruelty 
of Polypheme and Aniipkates, the fon? of Cyclops and Lssftn- 
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For Pyle or Elis bound: but tempefts toft 
And raging bijlows drove us on your coaft. 


“ gon; but being afterwards received into favour by Polypheme, 

*' his companions attempted to carry off Arene, the king’s 
'' daughter, who was fallen in love with Elpenor, one of his 
** aflbeiates; but the affair being difeovered, and Ulyffes dif- 
“ miffed-, he failed away by the .^oHan iflands, and came to Circe 
and Calypfo, w)io were both queens of two ifles; there his 
companions waded Tome time in dalliance and plcafures: thence 
he failed to a people that were fimed for magical incantations, 

“ to learn his future fortunes* He efcaped the rocks of the 
“ Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis, though he there loft many of bis 
** companions; then he fell into the hands of Phoenician rovers, 

“ who fpared him; and afterwards coming to Crete, he was dif- 
“ miffed by Idomeneus with two veftels, and arrived at the coaft 
** of Alcinous, who being prevailed upon by the glory of his 
** name, entertained him courtcoufly : from him he learned that 
Penelope was addreffed by thirty princes; upon this, with much 
“ intreaty, he perfiiaded Alcinous to undertake a voyage to rc- 
** cftabliih him in his territories; they fet fail together, and con- 
“ cealing themfeb'^*’ 'vith Teleraachus till all things were con- 
certed, they led tiicir friends to the palace, and flew the Suitors 
oppreffed with fleep and drowzinefs.” 

The difference between the Poet and the Hiftorian lies chiefly 
in what is here faid of the death of Orfilochus; Diftys tells us, 
that Ulyffes \Vas entertained like a friend by Idomeneus, and 
Homer writes that he flew his fon; now Idomeneus cannot be 
fuppofed to^have favoured the murthercr of his fon: but this is 
no obje^lion, if we cortfider that Ulyfles fpeaks not as Ulyffes, but 
in a perfonated character, and therefore Orfilochus muft he judged 
to liavc fallen by Ihe hand of the perfon whofe charafter Ulyffes 
affumes; that is, by a Cretan, and not Ulyfles. 

Didlys is fuppofed to have ferved under tJiis Idomeneus, and to 
have wrote an Hiftory of the Trojan War in Phoenician charac¬ 
ters ; and Tzetzes tells us, that Homer formed his poem upon his 
plan; but the hiftory now extant, publifticd by Mrs. Lc Fevre, 
is a counterfeit: fo that what 1 luive here tranflated, is inferCciT 
not as an authority, but as the opinion of an unknown writer; 
and I lay no other weight upon it. P. 
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In dead of night an unknown port we gain’d. 
Spent with fatigue, and flept fecure on land. 3*0 
But ere the rofy morn renew’d the day. 

While in th’ embrace of pleafing fleep I lay, 
Sudden, invited by aulpicious gales. 

They land my goods, and hoift their flying fails. 
Abandon’d here, my fortune I deplore, 325 
A haplefs exile on a foreign (hore. 

Thus while he {poke, the blue-ey’d maid began 
With pleafing finiles to view the God-like man: 
Then chang’d her form: and now, divinely 
bright, 

Jove’s heav’nly daughter flood confefl’d to fight. 
Like a fair virgin in her beauty’s blQom, 331 
Skill’d in th’ illuflrious labours of the loom. 

O flill the fame Ulyfles! fhe rejoin’d, 7 
In ufeful craft fuccefsfully refin’d ! V 

Artful in fpeech, in aftion, and in mind! 3353 

Suffic’d it not, that thy long labours pafl 
Secure thou feefl thy native fhore at lafl ? 

But this to me ? who, like thyfelf, excell 
In arts of counfel, and diffembling well! 


Vcr. 321.] This line is added by the tranflator. 

Ver. 338. — — like thyfelf^ excell 

In arts of counfel, and diffembling nuell.\ 

It has been objedcd againft Homer, that he gives a degree of 
diffimulaiion to his hero, unworthy of a brave man, and an inge¬ 
nuous difpofition; here we have a full vindication of UlyiTes, 
from the mouth of the Goddefs of Wifdom; he ufcs only a pru- 
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To me, whpfe wit exceeds the pow’rs divine, 340 
No lefs than naortals are furpafe’d by thine. 
Know’ft thou not me ? who made thy life my 
care. 

Thro’ ten years wand’fing, and thro’ ten years 
war; 

Who taught thee arts, Alcinous to perfuade, 

To raife his wonder, and engage his aid: 345 


dent diflimulation; he is uhich wc may almoft literally 

render, mafier of a great prefence of mind: that is, upon every 
emergency he finds an immediate refource to e.vtricate himfelf 
from it. If his difTimulation had been vicious, it would have been 
an abfurdity to have introduced Minerva praifing and recommend¬ 
ing it; on the ct^ptrary, all difguife which confifts with innocence 
and prudence, is fo far from being mc.in, that it really is a praife 
to a perfon who ufes it. 1 fpcak not of common life, or as if 
men fhould always a£l under a mafk, and in difguife; that indeed 
betrays dcfign and juili.ccrity: I only recommend it as an inftance 
how men ihould behave in the article of danger, when it is as 
reputable to elude an enemy as to defeat one. 

— — Dolus an virtus quis in hoftc requirit.” 

This is the cha^^ler of Ulyflfes, who ufes only fuch artifice as is 
fuggefted by Wifdom, fuch as turns to his benefit in all extremi¬ 
ties, fuch as Minerva may boaft to praftife without a rival among 
the Gods, ob much as UlyfTes among mankind. In fhort, this 
difTimulation in war may be called llratagem and condudl, in other 
exigencies addrefs, and dexterity; nor is UlyfTes criminal, but 
artful. P. 

Ver. 342.] Thus, with more fidelity and a legitimate rhyme: 
Nor knew’ft me Pallas, thy unvaried friend; 

Who in all toils with guardian care attend, 

Ver. 344.] His original fays only. 

Who gave thee grace in all Phaeacia’s eyes: 

S 3 
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And now appear, thy trcafures to proteft, -j 
Conceal thy perlbn, thy defigns diredt, > 

And tell what more thou muft from Fate expe£l:. J 
Domeftick woes far heavier to be born! 

The pride of fools, and fliives infulting Icorn. 35° 
But thou be filent, nor reveal thy Rate; 

Yield to the force of unrefiftcd fate, 

And bear unmov’d the wrongs of bafe mankind, 
The laft, and hardcft, conqueft of the mind. 

Goddefe of WilHom ! Ithacus replies, 355-1 
He who dilcerns thee muft be truly wile, i 
So feldom view’d, and ever in difguile! j 
When the bold Argivcs led their warring pow’rs, 
Againft proud Ilion’s well defended tow’rs; 
Ulyfles was thy care, celeftial maid; 360 

Grac’d with thy light, and favour’d with thy aid. 
But when the Trojan piles in alhes lay, 

And bound for Greece we plough’d the wat’ry 
way; 

Our fleet dilpers’d and driv’n from coaft to coaft. 
Thy facrcd prefence from that hour I loft: 365 


fo that our tranflator might probably glance on Dacier: “ Qoi 
“ voi;3 a rendu fi agreablc anx yeux des Pheaciens, que vous en 
avez rc^u touted fortes d'afftftances 

Ver. 361.] So Chapman: 

1 have been often thy prefence gracU, 

Vcr. 365.] The rhyme might be thus confullcd : 

^0 facrcd fuccour from that hour I hoaft» 
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’Till I beheld thy radiant form once more, 

And heard thy counfels on Phaeacia’s Ihore. 

But, by th* almighty author of thy race. 

Tell me, oh tell, is this my native place ? 

For much I fear, long trads of land and lea 370 
Divide this coaft from diftant Ithaca { 

The fweet delufion kindly you impoie. 

To foothe my hopes, and mitigate my woes. 

Thus he. The bluc-ey’d Goddefs thus replies. 
How prone to doubt, how cautious are the 
wife! 375 


Vcr. 366.] Better, perhaps, and with more conformity to 
his author: 

’Till late I viewed thy radiant form once more, 

Chtar*i hy thy counfels on Phxacia’s Ihorc. 

V^er. 368.] So Chapman : 

Now then, even by the author of thy birth : 

Homer fays only. 

Now by thy fire thy knees I beg. 

Vcr. 369. Tell me, oh tell, is this ny native place It may 
appear (bmewhat extraordinary that UlylTes lliould not believe 
Minerva, who had already ail'ured him that he was landed in his 
own country: but two anfwcrs may be given to this objection, 
and his doubts may be aferibed to his having loH the knowledge 
of it thro'igh his long abfence, for that is the veil which is call 
before his eyes; or to the nature of man in general, who when 
he dcfircs any thing vehemently, fcarce believes himfelf in the 
poflelfion of it, even while he poflefles it. Nothing is more fre¬ 
quent than fuch expreflions upon the theatre, and in the tranfport 
of an unexpeflcd happinefs, we are apt to think it a delufion; 
from hence the fears of UlylTes arife, and they arc to be imputed 
to his vehement love of his country, not to his unbelief. P. 

Ver. 371.] Or, with a view to the rhyme: 

Pivide the coaft of Ithaca from me, 

S4 
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Who, vers’d in fortune, fear the flatt’ring (how. 
And tafte not half the blifs the Gods beftow. 
The more (hall Pallas aid thy juft defires. 

And guard the wilHom which her felf inlpires. 
Others, long abfent from their native place, 380' 
Straight feek their home, and fly with eager 
pace f 

To their wives arms, and children’s dear em¬ 
brace. 

Not thus Ulyfles: he decrees to prove 
His fubjeds faith, and queen’s fufpefted love; 
Who mourn’d her lord twice ten revolving 
years, 385 

And waftes the days in grief, the nights in tears. 
But Pallas knew (thy friends and navy loft,) 
Once more ’twas giv’n thee to behold thy coaft; 


Ver. 377.3 There is nothing in his author refcmbling this. 
Chapman^ 1 prefume, might occalion this interpolation, though I 
do not profefs to underftand the paflagc, which might impel our 
tranilator to fuch addition: 

And therefore, have no more the power, to fee 

Fraile life more plaguM with infelicitie. 

Ver. 385.] Why he fliould have written mourn'd rather than 
mourns^ I cannot devife. The following lines are much clofer to 
the original: 

Who, pining ftill, at home her ftation keeps; 

By night, by day, her eyes in forrow ftceps. 

Ver. 387.] Improper rhymes. Thus ? 

But, all thy comrades loft, thyfelf I knew 

Defign’d the long loft Ithaca to view. 
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Yet how could I with adverle fate engage, 

And mighty Neptune’s unrelenting rage ? 390 

Now lift thy* longing eyes, while I reftore 
The pleafing profped of thy native fliore. 
Behold the port of Phorcys! fenc’d around 
With rocky mountains, and with olives crown’d. 
Behold the gloomy grot! whofe cool recefs 395 
Delights the Nereids of the neighb’ring feas: 
Whofe now-negledted altars, in thy reign, 
Blulh’d with the blood of Iheep and oxen flain. 
Behold! where Neritus the clouds divides. 

And fliakes the waving forefts on his fides. 400 
So fpake the Goddels, and the pro(pe£t clear’d, 
The mifts difpers’d, and all the coaft appear’d. 


Vcr. 389.] il* fjems to have glanced on Ogilby: 

But not againir my uncle durfl: engage, 

Whofe bofoin burns with unextiniuijh'd rage. 

And here our tranflator omits, after Ogilby, a portion of his author, 
which may thus exhibited: 

Thy hand prefumptuous o’er his offspring’s fight 
Shed the dire gloom of everlading night. 

Vcr. 3^3.] Compare verfe 122 of this book. 

Vcr. 394.] Thus Ogilby: 

Crown'd with a fprcading olive, like a w'ood. 

Vcr. 400.] Chapman renders: 

Here mount Nerytus Jhakes his curled treffe 
Of fhady woods: 

from whom, or Ogilby, he derived his vicious accent of the 
frofer name. Homer’s verfe is this: 

I'his is mount Neritus, in robes of wood. 
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The king with joy confefs’d his place of birth, 
And on his knees iidutes his mother earth: 

Then with his fuppliant hands upheld in air, 405 
Thus to the fea-green lifters fends his pray’r. 

All hail! Ye virgin daughters of the main! 
Ye ftreams, beyond ray hopes beheld again I 
To you once more your own Ulyfles bows; 
Attend his tranfports, and receive his vows! 419 
If Jove prolong my days, and Pallas crown 
The growing virtues of my youthful Ion, 

To you fhall rites divine be ever paid. 

And grateful off’rings on your altars laid. 414 
Thus then Minerva. From that anxious breaft 
Difmife thofe cares, and leave to heav’n the reft. 
Our talk be now thy treafur’d ftores to lave, 
Deep in the clofe recelTes of the cave: 


Ver. 405.] Write rather, to banifli an ungrammatical formation, 
— — — — — uprais'd in air. 

Ver. 408.] That exception, lately made, exten^^s to this verfc 
tlfo: nor is the fenfe faithful. Thus ? 

Ye Naiad Nymphs! fweet objedls of my love ! 

Seen all unhopM for; progeny of Jove ! 

Ver. 411.] The following fubftitution has a rhyme fomewhat 
more corredl, and greater fidelity; but no more can be faid in its 
favour: 

If Jove prolong roy days, and Pallas rear 
To his full grofwth of virtue my lav^d heir 

Ver. 417.] Thus Hobbes; 

But come, let’s now fee how your goods to fave 
Now prefently. ’Twere well that they were laid 
Within (bme rock at bottom of the ea*vt: 
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Then future means confult—^flie fpoke, and trod 
The fliady grot, that brighten’d with the God. 
The clofeft caverns of the grot Ihe fought; 411 
The gold, the brafs, the robes, UlyfTes brought; 
Thefe in the fecret gloom the chief difpos’d; 
The entrance with a rock the Goddefs clos’d. 

Now, feated in the olive’s lacred lhade, 4*5 
Confer the hero and the martial Maid. 

The Goddefs of the azure eyes began: 

Son of Laertes ! much-experienc d man! 

The fiiitor-train thy early’ll: care demand. 

Of that luxurious race to rid the land: 450 

Three years thy houfc their lawlcfs rule has feeu. 
And proud addreffes to the matchlefs queen. 

But fhe thy abfence mourns from day to day. 
And inly bleeds, and hlent waftes away; 

Elufive of tile bridal hour, fhe gives 435 

Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 

from Chapman, perhaps, below: 

Thus entred (he the light-excluding cave ; 

»And through it fought fome inmoft nooke to /ave 
The gold, the great brafie, and robes richly wrought, 
Givei) to Ulyifes. All which in he brought, 

Vcr. 420.] The lively and agreeable tliought, in the latter 
part of the verfe, is due to the trandator only. 

Vcr. 430.] Thus, more conformably to his author^s language; 

That (hamclcfs race mull feel th’ avenging hand. 

Vcr. 434. J Rather, perhaps, 

— — and waftes in tears away. 

Vcr. 433.] The rhyme is imperfeft. The folbwing couplet 
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To this Ulyfles. Oh celeflial maid! 

Prais’d be thy counfel, and thy timely aid: 

Elfe had I feen my native walls in vain. 

Like great Atrides, juft reftor’d and flain. 440 
Vouchfafe the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the fcene of fate. 
Then, then be prefent, and my foul infpire, 
Aswhenwe wraptTroy’s heav’n-builtwalls infire. 
Tho’ leagu’d againft me hundred heroes ftand. 
Hundreds fliall fall, if Pallas aid my hand. 446 


docs not fail in this refpedl, and is much more faithful to Homer’s 
fenfe: 

Fond hopes to all flic gives, to all Ihe fends 

Fair words; elfcwhere her heart, her purpofe, bends. 

Vcr. 440.] Or thus? 

Returning, like Atrides, to he flain. 

Vcr. 444.] Homer fays. 

As when we looll the battlements of Troy: 
fo that our Poet might have his eye on Chapman : 

-as when th' llion towres 

We tore in cinders. 

Ver. 445.] Thd" leagued againft me hundreds, &c.] Nothing is 
more judicious than this condud in Homer; the whole number of 
Suitors arc to be flain by a few hands, which might fliock our 
reafon if it were related fuddcnly, without any preparation to 
flicw us the probability of it: this is the intent of, Homer in this 
and various other places of the Odyfley: he foftens the relation, 
and reconciles us to it by fuch infertions, before he deferibes that 
great event. The antients (fays Euflathius) would not here allow 
Ulyffes to fpcak hypcrbolically j he is that hero whom we have 
already fecn in the Iliad refill whole bands of Trojans, when the 
Gree}ts were repulfed, where he flew numbers of enemies, and 
fuftained their aflaults till he was difengaged by Ajax. Befides, 
there is an excellent moral in what Ulyfles fpeaks \ it conuins 
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She anfwer’d: In the dreadful day of fight 
Know I am with thee, ftrong in all my might. 
If thou but equal to thyfelf be found, 

V/hat galping numbers then fhall prefs the 
ground! 45® 

What human vidims ftain the feaftful floor! 
How wide the pavements float with guilty gore! 
It fits thee now to wear a dark difguife. 

And fecret walk, unknown to mortal eyes. 

For this my hand (hall wither ev’ry grace, 4yj 
And ev’ry elegance of form and face, 

O’er thy fmooth Ikin a bark of wrinkles Ipread, 
Turn hoar the auburn honours of thy head, 
Disfigure ey’ry limb with coarfe attire. 

And in thy eyes extinguifh all the fire; 460 


this certain truth, (aJdb Dacier) that a man aflilled by heaven, 
has not only nothing to fear, but is affured to triumph over all 
the united powers of mankind. P. 

Vcr. 451.] • Thus Ogilby: 

And make no doubt, we (hall with brains and gore. 

Of thofe devour thee, ftain thy palace/i?^>r. 

Ver. 452. How wide the payments float with guilty gore l\ The 
words in the Greek are which Huftathius imagines to 

fignify the land of Ithaca; for the hall even of a palace is too 
narrow to be filled immenfe or But this contradi^ls the 

matter of fadl, as appears from the place where the Suitors were 
ftain, which was not in the Helds cf Ithaca, but in the palace of 
Ulyftes: davklo* really fignihes large or fpacious; and a palace 
that could entertain at one time fo great a number of Suitors 
might be called vail or ao^fiof, which Hefyehius interprets*d)y 
Dacfer, P, 
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Add all the wants and the decays of life, 

Eftrange thee from thy own, thy fon, thy wife; 
From the loath’d objeft ev’ry fight Ihall turn. 
And the blind fuitors their deftrudion fcorn. 

Go firft the mafter of thy herds to find, 465 
True to his charge, a loyal fwain and kind: 

For thee he fighs; and to the royal heir 
And chafte Penelope extends his care. 

At the Coracian rock he now refides. 

Where Arethufa’s fable water glides; 470 

Ver. 462.] Our tranflator fccms to have confultcd Chapman 
here: 

— — _ — — and fo change 

Thy forme at all parts, that thou ftalt htj^ratfgf 

To all the wooers; thy fonne, and fwife. 

But to thy herdfman firft prefent thy life. 

And I fhould prefer fome change like the following : 

Loath’d by the fuitors, by thy fon, and wife ; 
with a banilhment of the fucceeding couplet, whofe rhymes arc 
bad, and whofe fenfe fuperfhious. 

Ver. 465. Go firft the mafter of thy herds to findJ\ There arC 
many rcafons why this injundion was ncceffary: ..he hero of a 
Poem ought never to be out of fight, never out of adiion ; neither 
is Ulyfles idle in this recefs; he goes thither to acquaint himfclf 
with the condition of his aii'airs^ both publick and domeftick: he 
there lays the plan for the deftrudlion of the Suitors, enquires 
after their numbers, and the ftate of Penelope and Telemachus. 
Befidcs, he here refides in full fecurity and privacy, ’till he has 
prepared all things for the execution of the great event of the 
whole Odyftcy. P• 

Ver. 469. — — Coracian rock — —] This rock was fo called 
from a young man whofe name was Corax, who in purfuit of an 
hag fell from it and broke his neck: Arethufa his mother hearing 
of the accident, hanged hcrfclf by the fountain, w hich afterwards 
took its name from her, and was called Arethufa. Euftathius. P. 
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The lable water and the copious mail 
Swell the fat herd; luxuriant, large repaft I 
With him, reft peaceful in the rural cell, 

And all you alk his faithful tongue fliall tell. 

Me into other realms my cares convey, 47j 
To Sparta, ftill with female beauty gay; 

For know, to Sparta, thy lov’d offspring came. 
To learn thy fortunes from the voice of Fame. 

At this the father, with a father’s care. 1 
Muft he too fuffer: he, oh Goddefs! bear 480 > 
Of wand’rings and of woes a wretched fhare ?3 
Thro’ the wild ocean plough the dang’rous way, 
And leave his fortunes and his houfe a prey ? 
Why would’ft not thou, oh ill-enlighten’d mind I 
Inform him certain, and proted him, kuid ? 48; 

To whom Minerva. Be thy foul at reft; 

And know, wiiaiever heav’n ordains, is beft. 
To Fame I fent him, to acquire renown: 

To other regions is his virtue known. 

Ver. 479.] This paragraph is very elegantly rendered. 

»' 

V'^er. 487.] A feeble line! unauthorized by hist original. I 
fhould comprefs chefe four yerfes into a couplet thus: (for the 
rhymes of the la\ter arc not to be admired) 

Then Pallas; From thy breaft difmifs that care: 

To^ain renown, I led, and guard him there. 

The fame word indeed is employed in the rhyme not far above; 
but our tranflator is unncccflarily diffufe in that place alfo, and 
might be corrected, as follows, with advantage to fidelity: 

Ui^fs then: Muft he too, Goddefs 1 bear 
Of wandrings — ? 
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Secure he fits, near great Atrides plac’d; 490 

With friendftiips ftrengthen.’d, and with honours 
grac’d. 

But lo! an ambulh waits his paflage o’er; 

Fierce foes infidious intercept the fliore: 

In vain! far fooner all the murth’rous brood 
This injur’d land lhall fatten with their blood. 
She fpake, then touch’d him with her pow’rful 
wand: 496 

The Ikin fhrunk up, and wither’d at her hand: 
A fwift old age o’er all his members Ipread; 

A fudden froft was fprinkled on his head; 

Nor longer in the heavy eye-ball fliin’d joo 
The glance divine, fdfth-beaming from the mind. 
His robe, which Ipots indelible befinear. 

In rags diftioneft flutters with the air: 


Vcr. 496.] AsOgilby: 

Thus faying, the Goddefs touched him wth her<wand* 
Vcr. 499.] Homer fays. 

And from his head deftroy’d his auburn locks: 
fo that here alfo our Poet probably was indebted to Ogilby; 

His golden hair a fuddain froft did hoar. 

Ver. 502. His robe ^hich fpets indelible beftnear, &c.] I doubt 
not but Homer draws after the life. We have thc‘ whole equipage 
and accoutrements of a beggar, yet fo drawn by Homer, as even 
to retain a noblenefs and dignity; let any perfon rea^the deferip- 
tion, and he will be convinced of it; what can be more lofty and 
fonorous than this verfc ? 

'PvJaXca, fvvoaiist xoixw jbUjbtopvIjAina uavtu. 

It % no humility to fay that a tranflator mud fall iliort of the 
original in fuch palTages; the Greek language has words noble 
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A Rag’s tom hide is lapt around his reins; 

A rugged ftafF his trembling hand liiRains; 505 
And at his fide a wretched fcrip was hung, 
Wide patch’d, and knotted to a twifted thong. 
So look’d the chief, fi? mov’d! To mortal eyes 
Obje^ uncouth! a man of miferies! 

While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, 519 
To Sparta flies, Telemachus her care. 


and founding to exprefs ail fubjefls, which aie wanting in our 
tongue; all that is to be expedcd is to keep the didion from 
appearing mean or ridiculous. They are greatly miftaken who 
impute this difguife of Ulyfles in the form of a beggar, as a fault 
to Homer; there is nothing either abfurd or mean in it; for the 
way to make a king undifcoverablc, is to drefs him as unlike him- 
felf as pofTible. David counterfeited nudnefs, as Ulyffes poverty, 
and neither of them ought to He under any impuution; it is eafy 
to vindicate Homer, from the difguife of the greatefl perfons and 
generals in hiftory, upon the like emergencies; but there is no 
uccafion for it. P* 

A^er. 508.] This couplet is interpolated by the tranAator* 

Ver. 510. While Pallas, cleaving the viide fields of air 
To Sparta flies — —] 

Homer is now preparing to turn the relation from Ulyffes to Tc* 
lemachus, whom we left at Sparu with Menelaus in the fourth 
book of the Odyffey. He has been long out of fight, and wc 
have hea ’d none of his adlions; Telemachus is not the hero of 
the poem : he is only an under agent, and conrequently the Poet 
was at liberty tp omit any or all of his adventures, unlcfs fuch as 
have a nccellary connexion with the llory of the Odyffey, and 
contribute to the re-cftabliflimcnt of Ulyffes; by this method like- 
wife Homer gives variety to his poetry, and breaks or gathers up 
the thread of it, as k tends to diverfify the whole : wc may con- 
•fider an epick poem as a fpacious garden, where there arc to be 
different walks and views, left the eye iltould be tired with ^too 
great a regularity and uniformity: the chief avenue ought to be 
VoL. III. T 
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the moft ample and noble, but there Ihould be by-walks to retire 
into fometimcs for our eafc and refrelhment. The Poet thus gives 
us feveral openings to draw' us forward with plcafure ; and though 
the great event of the poem be chiefly in view, yet he fometimes 
leads us afldc into other iliort paflages which end in it again, and 
bring us with pleafure to the conclufion of it. Thus, for inftance, 
Homer begins with the llory of I'cl^machus and the Suitors; then 
he leaves them a-while, and more largely lays before us the ad^ 
ventures of Ulyflfes, the hero of his poem; when he has fatisfied 
the curiofity of the reader by a full narration of what belongs to 
him, he returns to Tclemachus and the Suitors: at length he 
unites the two (lories, and proceeds direftly to the end of the 
Odyfley. Thus, all the collateral and indirefl paflages fall into 
one center, and main point of view. The eye is continually 
entertained with fome new objeft, and we pafs on from incident 
to incident, not only without fatigue, but with pleafure and ad¬ 
miration. P, 

His author may be thus literally given; 

They part, fo counfelling: to Sparta (he 
In quell of young Telemachus was gone. 

He from the harbour —- —, 

as the connexion mud be fetched from the next book. Milton 
had in view either this paflage, or Iliad A. 531. at Par. Loll, viii, 
the end; 

So parted they; the angel up to heaven 
From the thick (hade, and Adam to his bower. 


0 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Converfation with Eumxus. 

J^’l rssES arrives in dijguife at the boufe of Eumaust 
where he is received^ entertained^ and lodged, with 
the utmoft hofpitality. The Jeveral dijeourfes of that 
faithful oldfervant, with the feignedJlory told by Wyffes 
to conceal himfelf and other conver/ations on various 
fubjells, take up thit entire book. P. 


T, 




NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


W E fee in this book the chara£ler of a faithful, wife, bene¬ 
volent old man in Eumaeus; one happily innocent, unam¬ 
bitious, and wholly employed in rural affairs. The whole inter¬ 
view between Ulyfles and Euma.*us has fallen into ridicule ; 
Eumaeus has been judged to be of the fame rank and condition 
with our modern fw'inchfcrds. But herds and flocks were then 
kept and attendc 1 by the fons of kings; thus Paris watched the 
flocks of Priam in the groves of Ida, and the fame is faid of many 
of the heroes in the Iliad; ihefe offices were places of dignity, 
and filled by perfons of birth; and fuch was Eumxus, defeended 
from a prince, named Cteflus; thus the mafter of the horfc is a 
jboll of honour in modern ages. 

It is in poetry, as in painting; where the artiP does not con¬ 
fine himfelf to draw only gods or heroes, palace.? and princes; but 
he frequently employs his pencil in reprefenting landfchapcs, rural 
feenes, groves, cottages, and Ihepherds tending their flocks. 

There is a p^flage in Monfieur Boileau’s refleftions upon Lon¬ 
ginus, which fully vindicates all the places of Homer that have 
been cenfured as low and too familiar. There is nothing (ob- 
ferves that author) that more difgraces a compofition than the 
ufe of vulgar ■zivr.u : a mean thought exprefled in noble terms, 
is generally more taking than a noble thought debafed by mean 
terms: the rcafon is, every perfon cannot judge of the juft- 
nefs and ftrength of a thought, but there are very few, cfpeci- 
" ally in living languages, who arc not Ihocked at mean words: 
and yet almoft all writers fall into this fault. Longinus 
accufes Herodotus, the moft polite of all the Greek hiftorians, 
of thi%defedl; and Livy, Salluft, and Virgil, have fallen under 
** the fame imputation. Is it not then very furprifing that no 
** reproach upon this account has fallen upon Homer ? cfpccially, 
though he has compofed two large poems, and though no 
author has defeended more frequently into the detail of little 
*« particularities; yet he never ufes terms which are not noble, 
** or if he ufes humble words or phrafes, it is with fo much art, 
that, as Dionyfius HaUeamaffus obferves, they become noble 
and harmonious. We may learn from hence the ignorance of 
thofe modern criticks, who judge of the Greek without#the 
T4 
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knowledge of it; and having never read Homer but in low 
and inelegant tranflations, impute the meanneflcs of the tranf- 
** lator to the Poet. Befides, the words of different languages 
** are not cxadtly correfpondent, and it often happens, that an 
expreffion which is noblt in the Greek cannot be rendered in 
a verfion but by words that are either mean in the found or 
** ufage. Thus afsy and ajinus in ^.atin, are mean to the lad de- 
** gree; though o»oc in the Greek be ufed in the mod magnificent 
deferiptions, and has nothing mean in it; in like manner the 
terms hoghtrd and cimketptry are not to be ufed in our poetry; 
but there are no finer words in the Greek language than 
** and : and Virgil> who entitles his Eclogues Bucolicks in 

the Roman tongue, would have been aihamed to call them in 
our language the Dialogues of Cvwkeepers.^* 

Homer himfelf convinces us of the truth of this ob^ervat^on; 
nay, one would imagine that he intended indudrioudy to force 
it upon our notice ; for he frequently calls Eumaeus^'O^X^f^^c 
or prince of men ; and his common epithet is 9fro$ or iio% 

Homer would not have applied thefe appellations to him, if he 
had not been a perfon of dignity; it being the fame title that he 
bedows upon his greated heroes, Ulydes or Achilles. P. 
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B ut he, deep-mufing, o’er the mountains 
ftrav’d. 

Thro’ mazy thickets of the woodland (hade. 


NOTES. 

Vcr. 1. But hi, duf’-mujing, o^er the mountains I HuU 

franferibe* the obfervation of Dionyfius HalicarnaiTus upon the 
firll verfes in this book. The fame method, remarks that author, 
makes both proljp and verfe beautiful; which confifls in thefe thfee 
things, the judicious coaptation and ranging of the words, the 
pofition of the members and parts of the- verfe, and the various 
meafure of the periods. Whoever would write elegantly, mud 
have regard to the different turn and jundhire of every period, 
there mud be proper diilances and paufes; every verfe mud be 
a complete fentence, but broken and interrupted, and the parts 
made unequal, fome longer, fomc .fhorter, to give a variety of 
cadence to it. Neither the turn of the part&of the verfe, nor the 
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And cavern’d ways, the fliaggy coaft along» 
With cliffs and nodding forefts over-hung. 


length, ought to be alike. This is abfolutely necefTary: for the 
cpick or herolck verfe is of a fixed determinate length, and we 
cannot, as in the lyrick, make one longer, and another fhorter; 
therefore to avoid an identity of cadence, and a perpetual return 
of the fame periods, it is requilite to contrafl, lengthen, and in¬ 
terrupt the paufe and ftrufture of the members of the verfes, to 
create an harmonious inequality, and out of a fixed number of 
^llables to raife a perpetual dlverfity. For inllancc, 

Avra^ 0 (X rpyt^ttay uTCfpvov. 

Here one line makes one fentcnce; the next is fhorter, 

Xoi( 0 ¥ a* — — 

The next is ftill fhorter, 

— •—> li* •— — 

The next fentcnce compofes two hcmyflicks, 

— — ol 'AOii')* 

and is entirely unlike any of the preceding periods. 

— — "'O o» 0ioTo»o 

Kvhlo oUiup Vi xlqo-oio 

Here again the fentcnce is not finifhed with the former verfe, but 
breaks into the fourth line; and left we fhould be out of breath, 
with the length of the fcntence, the period and the verfe con<» 
dude together at the end of it. 

Then Homer begins a new fentence, and makes it paufe dif¬ 
ferently from any of the former. 

Tw y af m wpSjpqiAW iwp* ifAiPOP — —• 

Then he adds, 

— •— 04 av)A 

'T-J/riXj — — 

This is perfefily unequal to the foregoing period, and the paufe 
of the fentence is carried forward into the fecond verfe; and 
what then follows is neither diftinguifhed by the paufes nor parts 
periodically, but almoft at every word there is a ftop. 

— ■— Ilfpio-xivrlw m 

KiiAiri 
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Eumaeus at his filvan lodge he fought, 5 

A faithful fervant, and without a fault. 

UlylTes found him bulled, as he fat 
Be^re the threlhold of his ruftick gate; 
Around, the manlion in a circle flione; 

A rural portico of rugged ftone: 

(In abfence cf his lord, with honeft toil 
His own induftrious hands had rais’d the pile) 


No doubt but Homer was a perfeft mailer of numbers ; a man 
can no more be a poet than a muHcian, without a good ear, as we 
ufually exprefs it. It is true, that verfification ia but the mecha- 
nifm of poetry, but it fets olF good fenfe to the bell advantage; 
it is a colouring that enlivens the portrait, and makes even a 
beauty more agreeable. 

1 will conclude this note, with obferving what Mr. Dryden 
fays of thefe two lines of Cowper’s Hill. 

Tho* deep, yet clear, tho' gentle, yet not dull. 

Strong wiJiour rage, without overflowing full. 

There are few, (I'ay.s he) who make verfes, that have obferved 
the fweetnefs of thefe lines, and fewer who can find the reafon 
« of it.” But 1 believe no one will be at a lofs to folve the 
difficulty who confiders this obfervation of Dionyfius; and I doubt 
not but the chief fweetnefs arifes from the judicious and harmo¬ 
nious paufes of the feveral periods of the verfes ; not to mention 
the happy choice of the words, in which there is icarce one rough 
confonant,'*many liquids, and thofe liquids foftened with a multi¬ 
tude of vowels. P. 

Ver. 3.] Thdc rhymes, and the rhymes in general throughout 
tthis introdudlion, are remarkably defedive. I cannot much re¬ 
commend the following couplet, nor can I pretend to fubHitutc 
for every imperfeftion: otherwife, fomeihing like it, with happier 
execution, would agreeably fupplant this and the next couplet, 
without any infmeerity to the original: 

The fwine-herd's lodge (fo Pallas Ihcw’d) to fee; 
Among the faithlefs faithful only he. 

Vcr. II.] Chapman is more exaft and compleat: 
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The wall was ftone from neighb’ring quarries 
borne, 

Encircled with a fence of native thorn, 

And ftrong with pales, by many a weary ftroke 15 
Of ftubborn labour hewr.r from heart of oak; 
Frequent and thick. Within the ipace were 
rear’d 

Twelve ample cells, the lodgements of his herd. 
Full fifty pregnant females each contain’d; 

The males without (afmallerrace) remain’d; 20 
Doom’d to fupply the Suitors wafteful feaft, 

A flock by daily luxury decreaft; 

Now Icarce four hundred left. Thefe to de¬ 
fend. 

Four favage dogs, a watchful guard, attend. 


—-which the fwaih 

(In abfence of his far-gonne fovcrainc) 

Had built hlmfelf, without his queenes fupply. 

Or old Laertes. 

V^’er. 17.] So Chapman: 

And compaft all the hedge, with palti cleft out 
Of fable oake; that here and there he fixt 
Frequent and thicke* 

Ver. 18.] Here our poet makes ufe of Ogilby: 

Twelve ample ftyes—. 

Ver. 20.] To prevent ambiguity, I would thus ^reA: 

The males without (a feantier race) remain’d. 

Ver. 23.] Ogilby, with the other tranilators, preferves his 
author’s number to exadnefs: 

Thret hundred yet arJ Jixtf there remain’d. 
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Here fat Eumaeus, and his cares apply’d 25 
To form ftrong bufkins of well-feafbn’d hide. 

Ver. 25. Hen fat Enmaus, and bis cares apply* d, Wr.] I doubt 
not but this employment of Eomseus has been another caufe of 
the mean charafler that has bdbn formed of his condition : but 
this miilake arifes from our judging of the dignity of 2nen from 
the employments they followed three thoufand years pad, by the 
notions we have of thofe employments at prefent; and bccaufe 
they are now only the occupation of the vulgar, wc imagine tliat 
they were fo formerly; kings and princes in the earlier ages of 
the world laboured in arts and occupations, and were above no¬ 
thing that tended to promote the convcniencies of life; they per¬ 
formed that with their own hands, which we now perform by 
thofe of our fervants: if this were not fo, the cookery of Achilles 
in the Ilifd would equally difparage that hero, as this employ- 
ment would difgrace Euma^us in the OdylTey: arts were then in 
their infancy, and were honourable to the praiflifers: thus VlyiTes 
builds a vcffel with his own hands, as Ikilfully as a fliipwright. 

Befides, even at this day arts are in high eftcem in the oriental 
w’orld, and are praftifed by the greateft perfonages. Every man 
in Turky is of fome trade; Sultan Achmet was a maker of ivory 
rings, which the Turk:* wear upon their thumbs when they Ihoot 
their arrows, and in this occupation lie worked fevcral hours 
daily; and another of their emperors was depofed, becaufc he rc- 
fufed to work in his occupation. 

It mud be cpnfefTed that our tranflations have contributed to 
give thofe who are unacquainted with the Greek, a mean idea of 
Eumseus. This place is thus rendered by two of his tranflators. 
E&mfelf there fat ordering a pair of brogues. 

Of a py’d bullock’s Ikin- 

Himfelf.was leather to his foot applying. 

Made of a good cow-hide well coloured. 

Whereas Homer is as lofty and harmonious, as thefe are flat and 
inelegant. 

Avroc y ifAf) vihatrit Uk ufifiOKi 

It is true, a tranflator in fuch places as thefe has an hard tqik; 
a language like the Greek, which is always flowing, mufical. 
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Of four affiftants who his labour lhare, 

Three now were abfent on the rural care; 

The fourth drove victims to the fuitor train: 
But he, of antient faith, a iimple Twain, 30 
Sigh’d, while he furnifli’d jthe luxurious board, 
And weary’d heav’n with wilhes for his lord. 

Soon as Ulyffes near th’ enclofure drew. 
With open mouths the furious maftives flew : 
Down fat the fage; and cautious to withftand, 35 
Let fall th’ ofFenfive truncheon fron^ his hand. 


and fonorous, is very difficult to be imitated in other tongues, 
cfpccially where the correfponding words are not equally fignifi- 
cant and graceful. 

In fhort, the reader is to confider this whole defeription as a 
true pidlure of antient life; and then he will not fail of the 
pleafure of knowing how the great men of antient times paffed 
their lives, and how thofe heroes, who performed fuch noble parts 
on the publick flage of life, aflcd in private when withdrawn 
from notice and obfervation. Thofe ages retained an univerfal 
fimplicity of manners: Telemachus and Eumjeus have both dogs 
for their attendants; nay, and in later times, before luxury pre¬ 
vailed among the Romans, we read of a didlator brought from the 
plough, to lead the braveft foldiers in the world to conquer it. P. 

Ver. 30.] Thefc three verfes are an impertinent appendage, 
void of elegance, from the tranflator. Tliey may be fpared thus, 
with advantage to fidelity: 

Compelled, he late had fent another fwa^n 
To drive a vidtim for the fuitor-traiq. 

Ver. 34.] So Chapman: 

-- — and upon him fle^^ 

With open mouth. 

Ver. 35. Down fat the frge\ and eaufiout to withfiand. 

Let fall th* offenfi*ve truncheon from his hand.\ 

Homer has been cenfured for reprefenting his hero unworthily* 
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Sudden, the mader runs; aloud he calls; 

And from his hafty hand the leather falls; 

With Ihow’rs of ftones he drives them far 
" away; 

The fcatt’ring dogs arojmd at diilance bay. 40 


Is it probable tha. he who had met whole armies in battle, fliould 
now throw away his ftafF out of fear of a dog ? that he (hould 
abandon his defence by calling himfelf on tlie ground, and leave 
himfelf to his mercy ? But Euftathius fully vindicates Ulyfles. It 
is a natural defence to avert the fury of a dog, to call away our 
weapons, to (hew that we intend him no violence. Pliny has the 
like obfervation in the eighth book of his Natur.il Hillory: /«- 
petus canum W favitia mitigatur ab homine humi ^onjidente. 

All that Homer fays of the dogs, is imitated by Theocritus, 
Idyll. XXV. V. 68. 

toi y vXdorlt; iTrtSfauot oAXofirv 
Ttff 071 overov asifvif 

Scc, 

What Homer fpe^ks of Ulyfles, Theocritus applies to Hercules; 
a demonftration that lie thought it to be a piflure of nature, and 
therefore inferted it in that heroick Idyllium. P. 

Ver. 37. Sudden, the mafter runs, &c.] This is thought to be 
an adventure flut really happened to the Poet himfelf; it is re* 
lated in the life of Homer aferibed to Herodotus. Thclloridcs 
having perjiiaded Homer to permit him to tranferibe his verfes, 
he immediately removed to Chios, and proclaimed himfelf the 
author: Homer being informed of it, fet fail for Chios, and land¬ 
ing near it, he wifs in ganger of being torn in pieces by the dogs 
of Glaucus, who protefted him, and received him hofpitably: the 
Poet in return laboured to reward his kindnefs, by relating to 
him the moil curious of his adventures that had happened in the 
courfe of his voyages. When therefore (adds Dacier) we fee 
Ulyfles entertained by Eumxus, we have the fatisfadlion of 
imagining we fee Homer himfelf in difeourfe with his courteous 
friend Glaucus. 
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Unhappy ftranger! (thus the faithful fwain 
Began with accent gracious and humane) 

What forrow had been mine, if at my gate 
Thy rev’rend age had met a lhameful fate ? 
Enough of woes already have I known; 45 

Enough my matter’s forrows, and my own. 


Vcr. 41.- the faithful fwain, &c.] Tlic words in 

the Greek are ifofCof, literally rendered, the di^vinefwineherd, 
which are burlefque in modern languages, and would have been 
no lefs in Greek, if the perfon of Eum.cus had not been honour¬ 
able, and his office a ftation of dignity: for the foie rcafon why 
fuch a iranflation would now be ridiculous, is becaufe fuch em¬ 
ployments are now fallen into contempt. Let any perfon afk this 
queflion, Would Homer have applied the epithet divine to a 
modern fwineherd ? If he would not, it is an evidence that Eiimaius 
was a man ofconfequence,and his poll a place ( 5 f honour; other- 
wife Homer would have been guilty of burlcfquing his own 
poetry. 

Dacicr very well remarks, that the words Eumams here fpcaks, 
and indeed his whole convcrfaiion (hew him to be a perfon of a 
good education, and of noble and pious fentiments; he difeovers 
a natural and flowing eloquence, and appears to be a man of great 
humanity and wifdom. ^ 

There is a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apoftrophizing 
Eum*us, and fpeaking of him in the fccond perfon; it is gen^ 
rally applied by tliat Poet only to men of account and diftindion, 
and by it the Poet, as it were, addreflfes them with refped; thus 
in the Iliad he introduces Menelaus, 
o-ido, McN>ai, 

^ IlalpoxXi. 

This enlivens the didion, and awakens the attention of the reader. 
Euftathius obferves that Eum*us is the only perfon of whom 
Homer thus fpeaks in the whole OdyfTey. No doubt (continues 
t|iat author) he docs it out of love of this benevolent old fervant 
of Ulyffes; and to honour and diftinguilh his fidelity. P. 
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While here, (ungrateful talk !) his herds 1 feed, 
Ordain'd for lawlefs rioters to bleed f 
Perhaps fuppdrted at another’s board, 

FarVrom his country roarrls my haplefs lord! jo 
Or figh’d in exile fortl; his lateft breath, 

Now cover’d with th’ eternal (hade of dflath! 

But enter this my homely roof, and fee 
Our woods not void of hofpitality. 

Then tell me whence thou art? and what the Ihare 
Of woes and wand’rings thou wert born to bear ? 

He laid, and feconding the kind rcqueft, 
With friendly ftep precedes his unknown gueft; 
A lhaggy goat’s foft hide beneath him Ipread, 
And with frelh rufhes heap’d an ample bed. 60 
Joy touch’d the hero’s tender foul, to find 
So juft reception from a heart fo kind: 

And oh, ye Gods! with all your bleffings grace 
(He thus broke forth) this friend of human race! 

Vcr. 49. J Chapman is preferable in point of accuracy! 
Where he, perhaps, err’s hungry up and downe, 
la countries, nations, cities, all unknowne; 

If any where he lives yet, and doth fee 
The funnes fweet beames. 

Thus f 

He the wide world, in want perhaps, may range; 
Unknown the people, and their language drange 2 
May range, if yet he live ! if yet the light 
Of day’s all-chearing Ruler blefs his fight! 

Ver. 64.] Ogilby is precife to his author’s ^wrds: 

VoL. HI. U 
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The fwaiii reply’d. It never was our guife 65 
To flight the poor, or aught humane delpife; 
For Jove unfolds our hofpitable door, 

*Tis Jove that fends the ftran^er and the pour. 
Little, alas! is all the good I can; 

A man oppreft, dependant, yet a man: 70 

Accept fuch treatment as a fwain affords^ 

Slave to the infolence of youthful lords! 

Far hence is by unequal Gods remov’d 
That man of bounties, loving and belov’d ! 


O! Jove, and all you Gods, grant his requeft 
Whatc’re; who now fo kindly treats his giieft: 
fo that our poet treads in the ileps of Chapman, who thus con- 
€lude.s this fhort ejaculation : 

O, friend, to humane hofpitaJity, 

Vet. 66. To flight the poor, or aught humane defplfe; 

For Jove unfolds our hofpitable door, 

*Tis Jove that fends the ft ranger and the poor,\ 

This palTage conuins an admirable ledure of morality and huma* 
nity. The perfon who beft underftood the beauty of it, and bell 
explained the precepts it comprehends, was Kpiftetus, from whom 
Monlieur Dacier furnifhes us with this explication from Arrian: 
“ Keep (fays that author) continually in thy memory, what 
£uma;us fpcaks in Homer to the difguifed Ulyffes.” 0 friend, 
it is unlawful to defpife the ftranger\ fpeak thus to thy brother^ 
father, and neighbour : it is my duty to nfe you vuith benevolence, 
M your circumftances veere meaner than they are ; for you come frotn 
Cod, Here we fee Rpi6letus borrowing his morality from Homer ; 
and philofophy embelliihcd with the ornaments of poetry. In¬ 
deed there is fcarce any writer of name among all the antients 
that has not been obliged to Homer, whether moralifts, poets, 
philofophers, or legillators, P- 

Ver. 72.] Ogilby renders: 

^ Still fearing young and domineering lords : 
and Chapman’s vcrfion at this place has confidcrable merit 
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To whom whate’er his flave enjoys is ow’d, 75 
And more, had Fate allow’d, had been bellow’d: 
But Fate condemn’d him to a foreign Ihore; 
Much have I forrow’d, but my mafter more. 
Now cold he lies, to <}eath’s embrace refign’d: 
Ah perilh Helen I perilh all her kind! 80 


Ver. 75. To ‘whom ‘whatever his JlanJe enjoys ii 

And more, had Fate allowed, -] 

This pa/Iage has been greatly midakeii by almofl all who have 
tranflated Homer: the words at firft view feem to imply that 
Ulyfles had given Eumaeus a wife, a houfe, and an inlieritancc; 
but this is not the meaning. The words are thus to be rendered ; 

Ulyfles (lays Eunixus) greatly loved me, and gave me a pof- 
** feffion, and fuch things as an indulgent mailer gives a faithful 
** fervant; nam^cly, a wife, inheritance, and an houfe.*' Thefe 
gifts arc to be applied to evki^o^, and not to Ulyfles; and 
the fcntence means, that it is the cullom of good kings in that 
manner to reward th»:ir faithful fervants. It is very evident from 
Homer, that UlyllVs h:!d not yet given a wife to Eumaus: for 
he promifes him and Phiixtius all thefe rewards, lib. xxi. of the 
Odyfley. 

IwxcacJ, 

Oixid y* i[yv(; ifAf7o rslvffiivx, kx\ /xoi eTrttlx 

hetfu Ti, x«cr*Jf^Ta; Tt sj-kt^op. 

ft appears therefore that Eumaeus was not married, and therefore 
this wholtf period is to be applied to the word arasf, and not to 
Ulyfles. Euftathius* 

I will only add, that in the above-mentioned verfes Ulyfles 
promifes that Eumaeus fliall be the companion and brother of 
Telemachus; an inllance, that he w'as not a vulgar perfon whom 
UlylTes thus honours, by making him allied to the royal family. P. 

Ver. 76.] This repetition is inelegant. I fliould prefer; 

And more, if Fate fo ‘will'd, had been bellow'd. 

But there is no fuitablc adherence'to the original in this fpeecR. 

U 2 
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For whole curs’d caule, in Agamemnon’s name, 
He trod lb fatally the paths of Fame. 

His veil fuccindt then girding round his waift. 
Forth rulh’d the fwain with hofpitable hafte, 
Straight to the lodgements of his herd he run, 85 
Where the fet porkers Dept beneath the fun; 

Of two, his cutlals launch’d the Ipouting blood; 
Thefe quarter’d, ling’d, and fix’d on forks of wood. 
All hafty on the hilling coals he threw; 

And Imoking back the tafteful viands drew, go 
Broachers and all; then on the board dilplay’d 
The ready meal, before Ulylles laid 
With flour imbrown’d; next mingled wine yet 
new. 

And lufeious as the bee’s neftareous dew: 

Then lat companion of the friendly feaft, 95 
With open locJc; and thus belpoke his gueft. 
Take with free welcome what our hands pre¬ 
pare, 

Such food as falls to Ample fervants lliare; 


Vcr. S5.] He fhoald have written ran; and the fun of the 
next line is a mod contemptible botch for the fake of rhyme* 
Thus? 

Warm with benevolence, he urg’d his way 
Where the fat porkers in their lodgement lay. 

Ogilby is not much amifs: 

This faid> he guirds his coat, and forth he hies; 

Then choofing two fat porkers from their ftyes —. 

Ver. 93. With flour imbnrwn^ti -] Wc find here a cuftoia 

of antiquity: this flour was made of parched corn; when the 
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The beft our lords confiime; thofe thoughtlefs 
peers, 

Ri(jh without bounty, guilty without fears! wo 
Yet lure the Gods their impious a£ts deteft, 

And honour juftice and the righteous breaft. 
Pirates and conquerors, of harden’d mind. 

The foes of peace, and fcourges of mankind, 
To whom offending men are made a prey 105 
When Jove in vengeance gives a land away; 
Ev’n thele, when of their ill-got fpoils poflefs’d, 
Find lure tormentors in the guilty breaft; 

Some voice of God dole whilp’ring from within. 
Wretch J this is villany, and this is lin.” i w 


antients fed upon any thing that had not been offered in facrifice, 
they fprinkled '.v^th flour, which was ufed inflead of the hal¬ 
lowed barley, wit'u which they confecrated their vidims. I doubt 
not, (fince fome honours were paid to the Gods in all feafts) but 
that this fprinkling of flour by Eumasus was an ad of religion. 
Dacier, 1 *, 

Vcr. loo.]* More feithfully, 

Unpityingi ^wafte/uU guilty without fears. 

Ver. This epithet off endings unauthorifed by Homer, 

our Poet derived from a rambling interpolation in Chapman: 

And Jupiter {to Jhtw his punijhing band 
Upon th' invaded, for their penance then) 

Gives favour to their foes (though wicked men) 
make their prey on them. 

Ver. 109.] This couplet is imaginary, without foundation in 
his original, who is fully exhibited by Ogilby: 

Sure they have heard, or by fome God inform’d 
Of his fad death. 
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But thefe, no doubt, Ibme oracle explore. 

That tells, the great Ulyfles is no more. 

Hence fprings their confidence, and from our fighs 
Their rapine ftrengthens, and their riots rife: 
Conftant as Jove the night and day beftows, 11 j 
Bleeds a whole hecatomb, a vintage flows. 

None match’d this hero’s wealth, of all who reign 
O’er the fair iflands of the neighb’ring main. 
Nor all the monarchs whofe far dreaded fway 
The wide-extended continents obey: izo 

Firft, on the main-land, of Ulyfles’ breed 
Twelve herds, twelve flocks, on Ocean’s margin 
feed; 


Ver. 120.] An afTcrtion of his author, omitted after this verfe, 
is thus delivered, with no unpleafing fimplicity,* by Chapman : 

—-No, nor twenty fuch 

Put altogether, did poflcd'c fo much. 

Ver. 122. T-welve herfis, i-wcluc flocks^ ^c.] I have already 
remarked, that Ulyffcs was a wealthy king, and this place is an 
inftance of it. Pie is mailer of twelve herds of oxjm, which pro¬ 
bably amounted to fourteen thoufand four hundred head; for if 
we count the herds by the fame way of computation as the droves 
of fwine, they will make that number, each drove ccnfilling of 
twelve hundred : for though Homer mentions but three hundred 
and fixty boars, yet he tells us, the rcafon why they were inferior 
to the females was becaufc of the luxury of the Suitors. If this 
be allowed, then he had likewifc the fame number of flieep, and 
as many hogs: for iiumaius liad the charge only of one herd, 
eleven more were under tJie care of other ollicers: Ulyfles likewifc 
had thirteen thoufand two hundred goats. I’his will appear to be 
a true calculation from the words of Homer, who tells us, that 
tw^ty of the greatefl heroes of the age were not fo wealthy as 
Ulyfles. 
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As many ftalls for fhaggy goats are rear’d; 
As many lodgements for the tulky herd; 


Tl^^le foreign keepers guard: and here are feen 
Twelve herds of goats that graze our utmoft 


green; 

To native paftors is their charge aflign’d’, 

And mine the care to feed the briftly kind: 
Each day the fatteft bleeds of either herd, 

All to the Suitors wafteful board prcferr’d. 130 
Thus he, benevolent; his unknown gueft 1 
With hunger keen devours the lav’rv feaft; V 
While fchemes of vengeance ripen in his breaft. 3 
Silent and thoughtful while the board he ey’d, 
Eumaeus pours on high the purple tide; 135 


The old Poets and Hidorians, to exprefs a perfon of great 
riches, gave him tiit* epithet of or •aroXvfpr.po^ i 

that is, ** a perfon that had a great number of (heep or cattle, or 
a pcrfoi) of great wealth.** This is likewife evident from the 
holy Scriptures: David had his officers, like UlylTes, to attend 
his Hocks and herds : thus i Chron. xxvii. Jehonathan was fet over 
his treafures dn the field, cities and villages; Shimei over his 
vineyards; Zabdi over his wines ; Baal-hanan over his olive-trees; 
and Joalh over his oil: he had herdfmen that had charge over his 
cattle, dftep, camels, and aifes. It was by cattle that the antient 
kings enriched themfeivcs from the earlicft ages: thus no lefs a 
perfon than Pl^raoh, a powerful king of ./Egypt, gave jofeph 
leave to appoint his brethren to be rulers over his cattle; and we 
read in all the Greek Poets, thru the wealth of kings originally 
confided in herds and flocks. They lofc much of the pleafure of 
Homer who read him only as a Poet: he gives us an exadl image 
of antient life, their manners, cudoms, laws, and politicks; and 
it mud double our fatisfadion, when wc confider that in reading 
Homer we arc reading the mod dntient author in the world, wept 
the great lawgiver Mofes. P, 
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The king with fmiling looks his joy expreft. 
And thus the kind inviting hoft addreft. 

Say now, what man is he, the man deplor’d. 
So rich, fo potent, whom you ftyle your lord ? 
Late with fuch affluence and pofleffions bleft, 140 
And now in honour’s glorious bed at reft. 
Whoever was the warriour, he muft be 
To Fame no ftranger, nor perhaps to me; 

Who (fo the Gods, and fo the Fates ordain’d) 
Have wander’d many a fea, and many a land. 145 
Small is the faith, the prince and queen afcribc 
(Reply’d EumaEus) to the wand’ring tribe. 

For needy ftrangers ftill to flatt’ry fly, 

And want too oft betrays the tongue to lye. 
Each vagrant traveller that touches here, 150 
Deludes with fallacies the royal car. 

To dear remembrance makes his image rife. 
And calls the fpringing forrows from her eyes. 


Ver, 140,] Similar rhymes have lately been ufed. The fub- 
joined attempt is not lefs faithful: 

Who, late in flow of wealth and empire’s prid^'. 

At Troy for Agamemnon’s honour dy’d. 

Ver. 142.] This feems feeble. Thus? 

His name reveal* great a ehief muft be —. 

Ver. 144,] The rhymes are defcAivc, and the fenfe pntrue. 
1 lhall propofc a correction of Chapman; 

Jeve knows and all the imsnortals, if I can. 

So great a vsandexer I te]! of fuch a man. 

V«r. 153.] After this verfe* follows a fentiment in Homer, 
thus pourtrayed by Chapman: 
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Such thou may’ft be. But he whofe name you 
crave. 

Moulders in‘earth, or welters on the wave, 155 
Or food for fifli, or dogs, his reliques lie. 

Or torn by birds are Matter’d thro’ the Iky. 

So perifh’d he: and left (for ever loft) * 

Much woe to all, but fure to me the moft. 

So mild a mafter never fliall I find: \6ol 

Left dear the parents whom I left behind, V 

Left foft my mother, left my father kind. 3 

Not with fuch tranfport wou’d my eyes run o’er. 
Again to hail them in their native Ihore; 

As lov’d Ulyffes once more to embrace, 165 
Reftor’d and breathing in his natal place. 

It is th' act-ujlom’d law, that women kccpc. 

Their hufbands, elfewhere dead, at liome to weepc. 

Vcr. 154.] Our tranflator is brief with his author here, who 
may be literally reprefented thus: 

Thju too full prompt may^fl: be to forge the talc. 

That veil or coat may wrap thee cold with age. 

Him now, perchance, or dogs or ravenous fowls 
• Tear to the bones, of vital powers bereav’d; 

Or fi(h by fea have eaten, while his bones 
On the wild Ihore lie fepulcher’d in fand. 

If the turn of the concluding verfc (hould plcafc the reader, is 
obligations are due to Ogilby: 

Or hungry filh devour’d him £ir from land. 

And now his bones lie fepuUhred in /and. 

Ver. i6o«] Chapman has given his author more fully: 

— —-for I never Ihall 

Finde fo humane a rojPall mayfter more. 

Whatever fea I feeke, whatever iJbo’nsn 
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That name, for ever dread, yet ever dear, 

Ev’n in his abience I pronounce with fear: 

In my rcipeft, he bears a prince’s part; 

But lives a very brother, in my heart. *78 
Thus ipoke the faithful fwain, and thus re¬ 
join’d 

The mafter of his grief, the man of patient mind. 
Ulyffes, friend I ftiall view his old abodes, 
(Diftruftful as thou art) nor doubt the Gods. 
Nor Ipeak I ralhly, but with faith averr’d, 175 
And what I Ipeak attefting heav’n has heard, 

Vcr. 167. 7 hat name for ever dret^id^ &c.] Euftathius excef- 
lently explains the feiitiment of EuniiXus, which is full of tendcr- 
nefs and humanity. I will not call Ulyfles, cries Eumxus, by the 
name of Ulyfles, for from ftrangers he receives that appellation ; 
I will not call him my mafler, for as fuch he never was towards 
me; I will then call him brother, for he always ufed me with the 
tendernefs of a brother. ’Kfiiro? properly fignifies an elder brother. 

What I would further obferve is, the wonderful art of Homer 
in exalting the charafter of his hero; he is the braveft and the bell 
of men, good in every circumftance of life: valiant in war, patient 
in adverfity, a kind father, hulband, and mafler, as well as a mild 
and merciful king: by this condufl the Poet deeply engages our 
alTcftions in the good or ill fortune of the hero : he makes him- 
felf mafler of our paflions, and we rejoice or grieve at his fuccefs 
Or calamity through the whole Odyfley. P. 

Much after the fame manner our Poet in his Eloifa: 

Oh name for ever lad! for ever dear / 

Sec the note on Iliad xxii. verfe 422. 

Vcr. 17).] The rhymes of thefe three couplets arc inadmlflible 
in corrcdler poetry : for 1 vehemently difapprovc that pronuncia¬ 
tion of the participle heard^ which adapts it to preferred, not only 
as inconfiflentwith the found of the firfl form hear, but principally 
as confounding the term with herd^zxiHi deflroying that diftinftion, 
which cannot be too diligently confultcd. 
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If fo, a cloak and vefture l>e my meed; 1 

’Till his return, no title fliall I plead, > 

Tho- certain be my news, and great my need. 3 
\^om want itfelf can force untruths to tell, 180 
My foul detefts him ^s the gates of hell. 

Thou firll: be witnels, hofpitable Jovfe! 

And ev’ry (jfod inlpiring focial love ! 

And witnefs ev’ry houfhold pow’r that waits 
Guard of thcfe fires, and angel of thefe gates! i8j 
Ere the next moon increafo, or this decay, 

His antient realms Ulyffos fliall fur\ cy, 


Vcr. 180.] So Chapman: 

No Icflc I hate him then f/je gates of hell^ 

I'liat poorcncllb can force an untruth to tell: 
and after him Ogilby : 

Who 'n ^^’^c^^lty a lie will tell, 

I hate him worfer than the gates of hell: 
compare Iliad \x. verfe 412. 

Ver. 185.] The latter claufe is fcriptural phrafeology. 

Ver. 186. Ere the next moon increafe, or this decay,'] Thefe 
verles have Jseen thought to be ufed a^nigmatically by Ulyflcs. 

T5 p9Uokloi fjLfivoiy re y iV*/xiwio. 

In the former verfe Eudathius tells us there is a various reading, 
and judges that it ought to be written re ^ av re, and not re^ 
aure ; and it ,muft be allowed that the repetition of re gives a 
greater emphafis to the words, and agrees better with the vehe¬ 
mence of the fpcaker in making his affeveration. 

The latter verfe in the obvious fenfc feems to mean that UlyiTes 
would return in the fpacc of a month, and fo Eum«us underftood 
it; but in reality it means in the compafs of a day. Solon was 
the firft who difeovered the latent fenfe of it, as Plutarch informs 
us: " Solon, fays that authof, obferving the inequality•t)f the 
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In blood and duft each proud oppreflbr mourn. 
And the loft glories of his houfe return. 

Nor (hall that meed be thine, nor e ver more j 90 
Shall lov’d Ulyffe hail this happy fliore, 

(Reply’d Eumseus:) To tljie prefent hour 
Now turn thy thought, and joys within our pow’r. 
From lad reile<ftion let my foul repofe; 

The name of him awakes a thoufand woes. 195 


" fetting of the fun, but that often in the fame day fhe over-took 
•* and went before it, named that fame day x) i»i», the old tvid 
** jfMu moon ; and allotted that part of the day that preceded the 
conjunction, to the old mocm, and the other part of it to the 
** new; from hence we may judge that he was tlic firft that com- 
prehended the fenfe of this verfe of Homer: 

Te iin rn ifctfAttoio, r 

Accordingly he named the following day, the day of the new 
moon, Ulyffes then means that he will return on the laft day 
•* of the month, for on that day the moon is both old and new ; 

that is, (he finilhes one month, and begins another.’’ This is 
uken from the life of Solon; but whether the obvious fenfe in 
which Eumsus is fuppofed to underiland it, or the latent meaning 
of Solon be preferable, is fubmitted to the reader’s judgment; 1 
confefs I fee no occafion to have recourfe to that iryflerious ex¬ 
plication : what Ulyfles intended was to certify £uma:us, that 
UlylTes would afluredly return very fpeedily; and the verfe will 
have this effeA, if it be underftood literally and plainly:* befides, 
Ulyfles is to continue in an abfolute difguife; why then fhould he 
endanger a difeovery, by uiing an ambiguous ffntence, which 
might poifibly be underllood ? But if it was fo dark that it was 
utterly unintelligible to Eumaeus, then it is ufed in vain, and a 
needlefs ambiguity. P- 

Ver. 188.] Chapman, with trivial adjuftment, is more faithful; 
Him to revenue t whole ever deed hath done 
Wrong to his wife and his illuftrious fonne. 

Ve>. 195.] Eloifa, ver. 30. 

That well-known name awakens all my woes. 
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But guard him Gods! and to thefc arms reftore! 
Not his true confbrt can defire him more; 

Not old Laeftes, broken with delpair; 

Not young Telemachus, his blooming heir. 

Alas, Telemachus! my forrows flow 
Afrelh for thee, my ^ond caule of woe! 

Like Ibme fiiir plant fet by a heav’nly hand. 

He grew, he flourifli’d, and he bleft the land; 
In all the youth his father’s image fliin’d. 

Bright in his perlbn, brighter in his mind, zoj 
What man, or God, deceiv’d his better fenfe, 
Far on the fwelling feas to wander hence ? 

To diftant Pylos haplels is he gone. 

To feck his father’s fate, and find his own! 

For traitors wait his way, with dire defign 
To end at once the great Arcefian line. 

But let us leavf* him to their wills above; 

The fates of men are in the hand of Jove. 

And now, my venerable gueft! declare 214, 
Your name, your parents, and your native air: 


Ver. ^09.] The turn at the conclulion of this vcrfc is graceful 
and ingenious, but unauthorifed by his original, and made lefs 
acceptable by defedtivc rhyme. The propoled couplet is faithful; 
To dil!ant Pylos, eager to enquire 
The fame and fortunes of his haplcfs fire. 

And the paffage reminds me of a curious paragraph in South’s 
mailerly fermon on education^ where he is fpeaking of the times 
under the republican government. “ Women running in whole 
flioles to conventicles, to fiek Chrift forfooth! but to findiomt* 
“ body clfe !*’ 

Ver. 214.] There is much indolence in the execution of this 
pafTage, and no great elegance. 1 fhall give a plain tranflation: 
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Sincere from whence begun your courfe relate, 
And to what (hip I owe the friendly freight ? 
Thus he: and thus (with prompt invention 
bold) 

The cautious chief his ready ftory told. 

On dajk relerve what better can prevail, tzo 
Or from the fluent tongue produce the tale, 
Than when two friends, alone, in peaceful places 
Confer, and wines and cates the table grace; y 
But moft, the kind inviter’s chearful face ? 3 

Thus might we fit, with focial goblets crown’d, 
’Till the whole circle of the year goes round; 226 
Not the whole circle of the year wou’d dole 
My long narration of a life of woes. 

But fuch was heav’n’s high will! Know then, 
I came 

From fiicred Crete, and from a fire of fame: 230 


Bot, father! come, reveal thy tale of woe ;i 
And tell me truly, that my foul may know: 

Who, whence thou art, thy parents, city ? fay: 

What fhip, what failors, hither might convey 
Thee to our ifland ? fay, what clime they boaft ? 

For none by land can reach a fea-girt coaft. 

Vcr. 229. — — Kn(nv thettf I came 
From facred Crete, - 

This whole narration is a notable inilance of that artful diiHmu- 
lation fo remarkable in the charadcr of UlylTcs, and an evidence 
that Homer excellently fuftains it through the whole poem; for 
Ulyfles appears to be oro^^Tpo^of, he is renj-efented in the firft 
line, throughout the Odyffey. ^I'his narrative has been both 
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Caftor Hylacides (that name he bore) 
Belov’d and honour’d in his native fliore 
Bleft in his iiches, in his children more. 


re; t 

re. 3 


praifcd and cenfured by the Criticks, efpecially by Rapin. I will 
Jay his obfervations before the reader. 

Homer is guilty of vcrbofity, and of a tedious prolix manner 
of fpcaking. He is the greateft talker of all antiquity: the 
‘ ‘ very Greeks, tho jgh chargeable with an cxcefs this way above 
“ all nations, have reprehended Homer for his intemperance of 
“ w^ords; he is ever upon his rehcarfals, and not only of the fame 
words, but of the fame things, and confequently is in a per- 
petual circle of repetitions. It is true he always fpcaks natu- 
“ rally, but then he alw^ays fpcaks too much : his adventures in 
“ -/Egypt, whxh he relates to Eiima'us, are truly idle impertinent 
“ ilories, purely for amufement: there is no ihrc.id in his dif- 
courfc, nor docs it feein to tend to any propofed end, but 
“ e.xceeds all bounds: that vaft fluency of fpecch, and thofe 
mighty overflowings of fancy, make him (hoot beyond the 
** mark. Hence his draughts are too accurate, and leave nothing 
** to be performed by the imagination of the reader, a fault 
“ which (as Cicero obferves) Apelles found in the antient painters.’^ 
This obje^lion is inicnd'rd only againrt the fullnefs of Homer’s 
exprelTion, not againll the fubje^l of the narration; for Rapin in 
another place fpcaking of the beauties of Homer, gives this ve?y 
ftory as an inftance of his excellency. Thefe are his words; 

1 lhall fiiy nothing of all the relations which CJlyfles makes 
to Eumxus upon his return to his country, and his wonderful 
management to bring about his re-cflabliflimcnt; that whole 
ftory 4 s drefl in colours fo decent, and at the fame time fo noble, 
** that antiquity can hardly match any part of the narration,” 

If what Rapm remarks in the latter period be true, Homer will 
eafily obtain a pardon for the fault of prolixity, imputed to him 
in the aforementioned obje£lion. For who would be willing to 
retrench one of the moft decent and noble narrations of antiquity, 
merely for the length of it? But it may, perhaps, be true that 
this ftory is not impertinent, but w'cll fuited to carry on the defign 
of Ulyflcs, and confequently tends to a propofed end; for in this 
confifts the ftrength'of Rapin’s objedlion. 
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Sprung of a handmaid, from a bought embrace, 
I (har’d his kindnefs with his lawful race: jje 


Nothing is more evident than that the whole fuccefs of UiyflTes 
depends upon his difguife; a difeovery would be fatal to him, and 
at once give a (ingle unaflifted perwn into the power of his ene¬ 
mies. How then is this difguife to be carried on? cfpecially 
when UlylTes in perfon is required to give an account of his own 
ftory ? Muft it not be by aiTuming the name of another perfon, 
and giving a plaufiblc relation of his life, fortunes, and calamities, 
that brought him to a flrange country, where he has no acquaint¬ 
ance or friend ? This obliges him to be circumftantial, nothing 
giving a greater air of probability than defeending to particulari¬ 
ties, and this necelTitates his prolixity. The whole relation is 
comprehended in the compafs of an hundred and feventy lines; 
and an epifodc of no greater length may not perhaps deferve to 
be called •verhofe^ if compared with the length of the Odyffey: nay, 
there may be a rcafon given why it ought to be of a confiderablo 
length: there is a paufe in the aQion, while Minerva pafTes from 
Ithaca to Telemachus in Lacedasmon : this interval is to be filled up 
with Tome incident relating to UlyfTes, until Telemachus is pre¬ 
pared to return; for his aififtance is neceflary to re-eftabli(h the 
affairs of UlylTes. This then is a time of leifure, and the Poet 
fills it up with the narrations of UlylTes till the return of Telc- 
machus, and confequently there is room for a long relation. Be- 
fides (remarks Eullathius) Homer interclls all men of all ages in 
the ftory, by giving us pieces of true hiftory, antient cuftoms, 
and exafi deferiptions of perfons and places, inllru6iive and de¬ 
lightful to all the world, and thefe incidents are adorned with all 
the embellilhments of eloquence and poetry. P* 

Ver. 234. Sprung of a handmaid —] UlylTes fays he war 
the fon of a concubine: this was not a matter of difgrace among 
the antients, concubinage being allowed by the laws. 

The Tons call lots for their patrimony, an evidence that this 
was the pradlice of the antient Greeks. Hence an inheritance 
had the name xAufotofcU, that is, from the lots; parents put it to 
the decifioh of the lot, to avoid the envy and imputation of parti¬ 
ality in the dillribution of their ellates. It has been judged that 
the JPoet writes according to the Athenian laws, at lead this 
cuftom prevailed in the days of Solon; for he forbad parents who 
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But when that fate, which all muft undergo, 
From earth reqiov’d him to the fhades below; 
The large domain his greedy fbns divide, 

An 5 each was portion’d as the lots decide. 

Little alas ! was left ipy wretched fhare, S4« 
Except a houfe, a covert from the air: ’ 

But what by niggard Fortune was deny’d, 

A willing widow’s copious wealth fupply’d. 

My valour was my plea, a gallant mind 
That, true to honour, never lagg’d behind, 24; 
(The fex is ever to a foldier kind.) 

Now wafting years my former ftrength confound. 
And added woes have bow’d me to the ground: 
Yet by the /lubble you may guefs the grain, 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. *5® 


had feveral legitimaCc Tons to make a will, but ordained that all 
the legitimate fons Ihould have an equal lharc of their father’s 
effe^s. Euftathius* p. 

This paflkffe is very happy, unafFedled, and faithful. 

Vcr. 243.] I difeover no authority for tJiLs. Rather^ 

A willing abundant wealth fupply’d. 

Ver. ^ 6 .] This verfe is a mean infertion, deftitute of all 
countenanq^ from his original. 

Ver. 247.] ,^There two couplets appear thus in Homer: 

but now all this is gone; 

Yet the bare Hraw, I deem, informs thine eyes 
E’en now; for woes unnumber’d prefs roe down. 

Ver. 249.] We muft lament the inaccuracy of rhyi!®: Chap¬ 
man is good and exaft: 

« But I fuppofe, that you by thus much feene. 

Know by the ftubble. What tlic come hath bene* 

VoL. III. X 
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Me, Pallas gave to lead the martial ftorm. 

And the fair ratiks of battle to deform : 

Me, Mars inlpir’d to turn the foe to flight. 

And tempt the fecret ambulh of the night. "■ 

E«t ghaflly Death in all his forms appear, 25$ 
I him not i it was not mine to fear. 

Before the reft 1 rais’d my ready fteel; 

The firft I met, he yielded, or he fell. 

But works of peace my foul difdain’d to bear. 
The rural labour, or domeftick care. a6o 

To raife the maft, the miffile dart to wing, 

^d lend fwift arrows from the bounding ftring, 

Ver. 257.] The rhymes are vicious. The fubjoined couplet 
is more faithful to the author: 

Firft with my lance I fprang upon the foe, 

Peerlefs of foot; and dealt the deadly blow. 

Ver. 259. — ^ fiul dtjdaii^d to heMr^ 

^be rural labour —- — J 

Plutarch^ in his comparifon of Ariftides and Cato, cites thefq 
verfes, 

—» f^Ior fto* i fiXo 9 irar, 

OCy 9!Ki^9>Si9, Sec, 

and tells us, that they who negleft their private and domeftick 
concerns, ufually draw their fubfiftance from violence and rapine. 
This is ceruinly a truth: men are apt to fupply. fheir wants, 
occaiioned by idlenefs, by plunder andthjuftke: but it is as cer* 
tain that no refleftion is'intended to be caft upon tbb way of 
living by Ulyftes, for in his age piracy was not only allowable, 
but gloric^; and fudden inroads and incurfions were praftifed by 
the greateft heroes. Homer therefore only intends to ihew that 
the dlfpofition of Ulyfles inclined him to purfue the more dangt* 
rous, but more glorious, way of living by war, than the more 
Incisive, but more fecure method of life, by. agriculture and 
kufbandry. P* 
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Were arts the Gods made grateful to my mind; 7 
Thofc Gods, who turn (to various ends defign’d) v 
The various tlioUghts and talents of mankind. 3 
BefJtte the Grecians touch’d the Trojan plain, 266 
Nine times commander, or by land or main. 

In foreign fields I Ipread my glory far. 

Great in the praife, rich in the Ipoils, of war i 
Thence charg’d with riches, as increas’d in fame^ 
To Crete return’d, an honourable name* ijt 

But when great Jove that direful war decreed, 
Which rous’d all Greece, and made the mighty 
bleed t 

Our Rates myfelf and Idometi employ 
To lead thejr fleets, and oarry death to Troy. 17^ 
Nine years we warr’d; the tenth few Ilion fall j 
Homeward we fail’d, but Hcav’n difpers’d us all* 


Ver. ^63.] By borrowing a godd cxf^rcfTion from Ogllby, this 
Verfc will be confidcrably improved both in fpirit and fidelity ; 

Me thefc dire delights the Gods inclin'd. 

Ver. 275.] A portion of his author, here fuppreflbd, may be 
fupplied thd following manner: 

No means appear'd to Ihun that fatal field \ 

A noify.valgar made our rulers yield* 

Ver. 276.] Our tranflator is too brief in a paflage, whert 
amplification rather had not been unacceptable. Thus ? 

The fons of Greece a nine-years' labour found 
The tenth faw Troy laid level with the ground. 

Their courfc our fliips triumphant homeward keep. 

But power divine difpetft them thro’ the deep. 

X J 
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One only month my wife enjoy’d my ftay; 

So will’d the God who gives and takes away. 
Nine Ihips I maim’d, equipp’d with ready ftorcs, 
Intent to voyage to th’ ^Egyptian fhores; 281 

In feaft and facrifice my chofen train 
Six days'confum’d; the feventh we plough’d the 
main. 

Crete’s ample fields diminifh to our eye; 

Before the Boreal blaft the veflels fly; 285 

Safe thro’ the level feas we fweep our way; 

The fteer-man governs, and the fliips obey. 
The fifth fair morn we ftem th’ iEgyptian tide, 
And tilting o’er the bay the veflels ride: 

To anchor there my fellows I command, 29* 
And Ipies commiffion to explore the land. 

But fway’d by luft of gain, and headlong will, 
The coafts they ravage, and the natives kill 

Vcr. 278.] Thus, more faithfully: 

One only month at home I chear’d my 
In fweet embraces of my babes and wife*. 

Yer. 285.] Or thus, more accurately: 

With tide and favouring wind our veiTels fly i 
Safe from di/eafe and ftorm we fweep our ;^ay. 

Ver. 288.] I fliould thus render the original: 

Well-water’d iEgypt the fifth mom we found; 

My fhips I (lation’d in her ftream renown’d. 

Ver. 292.] The following auempt, ^hich is literal, will ihcvr 
the want of fidelity in our tranflator: 

•« They, urg’d by infolence and lawlefa force. 

Straight of th’ ,£gyptiati fwains the well-tiird’laldi 
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The fpreading clamour to their city flies. 

And hoiie and foot in mingled tumult rife. *95 
The red’ning Tfewn reveals the circling fields 
Ht-rrid with briftly Ipears, and glancing fliields. 
Jove thunder’d on their fide. Our guilty head" 
We turn’d to flight ;* the gathering vengeance ^ 

%ead *99 

On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lie dead. . 

I then explor’d my thought, what courfe to 
prove ? 

(And fure the thought was dictated by Jove. 

Oh had he left me to that happier doom. 

And lav’d a life of miferies to come I) 

The radiant helmet from my brows unlac’d, 305 

And low on earth my Ihield and javelin caft, 

I meet the monarch with a fuppliant’s face. 
Approach hie chariot, and his knees enjbrace. 


Laid wade; bore off their wives, and infant racct 
Anft flew the men. Soon to the city flew 
The clamorous din. Crowds with the riling fun 
Burd forth; with horfe and foot the plain was hU’d, 

* And dadiing dcel. Then thunder-loving Jove 
Sent on my crew bafe flight ; nor one endur’d 
To faice his foe: fuch dangers gather’d round! 

There numerous vidiims to the pointed deel 
Fell: fome furviv’d to toil and fervitude: 
which goes down to verfe 301. of the tranflation. 

Ver. 300.] A coupletj omitted here, the reader may fee in 
book xvii. verfe 52a. 
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He heard, he fev’d, he plac’d me at his fide; 

My ftatc he pity’d, and my tears he dry’d, 310 
Reftrain’d the rage the vengeful fde expreft, ^ 
And turn’d the deadly weapons from my bre-ft. 
Pious! to guard the holpitable rite. 

And fearing Jove, whom mercy’s works delight. 
In .^gypt thus with peace and plenty bleft, 31 s 
1 liv’d (and happy ftill had liv’d) a gueft. 

On fev’n bright years fucceffive bleffings wait; 
The next chang’d all the colour of my fate. 

A falfe Phoenician of infidious mind, 

Vers’d in vile arts, and foe to humankind, 320 
With femblancc fair invites me to his home; 

1 feiz’d the proffer (ever fond to roam) 
Domeflick in his faithlefs roof 1 flay’d, 

’Till the fwift fun his annual circle made. 

To Lybia then he meditates the way; 3«5 

With guileful art a ftranger to betray, 

And fell to bondage in a foreign land: 

Much doubting, yet compell’d, 1 quit the flrand. 
Thro’ the mid feas the nimble pinnace fails. 
Aloof from Crete, before the northern gales; 330 
But when remote her chalky cliS we loft. 

And far from ken of any other coaft, 

Vcr. 331.] The rhymes will not pafs. We may thus fubftitute: 
When veniAit Crete, nor other land was nigh; 

But all one wild expanfe of Tea and fley, 

Jove o*er our (hip a nigh; of horrors led—- 
nrlthput any violation of hdeUty. 
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When all was wild expanle of Tea and air; 

Then doom’d high Jove due vengeance to pre¬ 
pare, 

He-bung a night of horrours o’er their head, 335 
(The ihaded ocean blacken’d as it Ipread) 

He launch’d the fiery^bolt j from pole tp pole 
Broad burft the lightnings, deep the thunders roll; 
In giddy rounds the whirling (hip is toft. 

And all in clouds of fmoth’ring fulphur loft. 340 
As from a hanging rock’s tremendous height. 
The (able crows with intercepted (light 
Drop endlong; fcarr’d, and black with fulph’rous 
hue, 

So from the deck are hurl’d the ghaftly crew. 
Such end the wicked found! But Jove’s intent 
Was yet to fave th’ oppreft and innocent. 346 
Plac’d on the maft (the laft recourfe of life) 
With winds and waves I held unequal ftrife; 
For nine long days the billows tilting o’er. 

The tenth foft wafts me to The(protia’s (hore. 350 


Vcr. 337.] The reader may fee the fame portion of the orl- 
ginali that correrpond& to thefe /our couplets, tranilated by Brome 
in book xii. verfe 485 to 496. Neither tranflator has fucceeded« 
in my opinion. 

Ver. 348.] The verfion gives but a meager reprefentation of 
it’s original. The following attempt is literal: 

There as I clang, the winds tempelluous dr^ve. 

Nine days beheld me tofiing on the wave: 

X4 
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The iponarch’s fbn a fhipwrackt wretch reliev’d. 
The fire with hofpitable rites receiv’d. 

And in his palace like a brother ^j iac’d, 

With gifts of price and gorgeous garments gra/;M. 
While here I fojourn’d, oft’ I heard the fame 355 
How late Ulyfles to the country came, 

How lov’d, how honour’d in this court he flay’d, 
And here his whole collefted treafure lay’d; 

I fiiw myfelf the vaft unuumber’d ftpre 
Of fleel elab’rate, and refulgent ore, 360 

And brafs high heap’d amidrt the regal dome} 
Immenfe fupplies for ages yet to come! 
Meantime he voyag’d to explore the will 
Of Jove, on high Podona’s holy hiU» 


On the tenth gloomy night, a billow bore. 

Huge, rolling, furious, to Thefprotia’s (hore. 

Ver. 363. — /f/ *V€yag^J to explore the njoill 

Of Jove9 on high Dodona's holy hillj] 

Thcfe oaks of Dodena were held to be oraculous, and to be en¬ 
dued with fpecch, by the antients; and pigeons wci^ fuppofed to 
be the priedefTcs of the deity. Herodotus in Euterpe gives a 
full account of what belongs to this oracle, who tells us, that he 
was informed by the priedefTes of Dodona, that two black pigeons 
flew away from Thebes in ^gypt, and one of them perching 
upon a tree in Dodona, admonilhed the inhabitant'?, with a human 
Voice, to ercdl an oracle in that place to Jupiter. But Herodotus 
folves this fable after the following manner. There were two 
priefteffes carried away from ^gypt, and one of them was fold 
** by the Phcsnicians in Greece, where (he in her fervitude con- 
fecrated an altar to Jupiter under an oak; the Dodonxans gave 
** her the name of a pigeon, becaufe ftie was a Barbarian, and 
her fpeech at firfi no more underllood than the chattering of a 
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What means might heft his fafe return avail, 365 
To come in pomp, or bear a fecret fail ? 


bird or pigeon; but as foon as ihe bad learned the Greek 
tongue, it was prefently reported that the pigeon fpoke with an 
human voice. She had thb epithet Black, bccaufe ^fhe was an 
" i£gyptian.” 

Euftathius inform* us, that Dodona was anticntly a city of 
Thefprotia; and in procefs of time the limits of it being changed, 
it became of the country of the Molofllans, that is, it lay between 
Theflaly and Epirus. Near this city was a mountain named 
Tmarus or Timourus: on this mountain there flood a temple, and 
within the precindls of it were thefe oraculous oaks of Jupiter: 
this was the mod antient temple of Greece, according to Hero¬ 
dotus, founded by the Pela/gians, and at drft fer\ ed by priells 
called Selli and the goddefs Dione being joined with Jupiter in 
the worfliip, the fervice was performed by three aged prieflefles, 
called in the MolofTian tongue wiXueti, as old men were called 
WAiioi, (perh^s from the corrupted word or antients) 

and the fame word «TfX«ae» lignifying alfo pigeons, gave occaiion 
to the fable of the temple of Dodona having doves for prieflefles. 
But if, as Herodotus affirms, the Phccnicians fold this prieftefs of 
Jupiter originally to the Greeks, it is probable they were cMled 
doves, after the Phoenician language, in which the fame word, 
with a fmall alteration, iignifies both a dove and a prieftefs. Sec 
note on ver. 75. of the twelfth OdylTey. 

Euftathius*gives us another folution of this difficulty, and tells 
us, that as there were xopaxofA«BlfK, or augurs, who drew predic¬ 
tions from the flight and geftures of crows; fo there were others 
who predicted from obfervations made upon doves; and from 
hence thefe doves were called the propheteffes of Dodona, that 
.being the way*by which the decrees of the Gods were difeovered 
by the augurs. 

I have remarked, that the temple of Dodona flood upon the 
mountain Timourus; hence the word came to fignify thofe 

oracles, and thus rifAt/fof is ufed by Lycophron. Now Homer in 
another place writes, 

£? 71 thwm Jiiif fifJaXoM 
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Full oft’ has Phidon, whilft he pour’d the 
Attefting folemn all the pow’rs divine, 

That foon Ulyffes would returny.aleclar’d, 

The ftilors waiting, and the (hips prepar’d. 37* 
But firft the king dilinift’d me from his (hores, 
For fair Dulichium crown’d with fruitful ftores; 
To good Acaftus* friendly care confign’d: 

But other counfels pleas’d the failors mind: 
New frauds were plotted by the fiuthlefs train, 
And Mifery demands me once again. 376 

Strabo therefore, infiead of reads Tifinpen ; for, obfervei 

that author, the oracles, not the laws of Jupiter, are preferved at 
Dodona. Eujiaihius. 

But whence arofe the fable of thefe oaks being vocal ? I doubt 
not but this was an allufion of thofe who gave out the oracles to 
the people: they concealed themfelves within the cavities or 
hollow of the oaks, and from thence delivered their oracles; and 
impofmg by this method upon the fuperftition and credulity of 
thofe ages, perfuaded the world that the Gods gave a voice and 
utterance to the oaks. 

I refer the reader, for a larger account of thefe Dodonasan 
oracles, to the annotations upon book xvu verfe 285. of the Iliad. P. 

I ihould prefer Ogilby, with feme polilh of modeih harmony: 
But he was gon, he faid, to Dodon’s grove. 

There to confult the facred oak of Jove, 

Now abfent long from home, to be advis’d. 

Should he return in publick or difguis’d. 

But' our tranflator borrows from Chapman, where this paBage 
is repeated in the nineteenth book : 

— r- what courfe for home would bed prevaile 
To come in fompe, or heart a fecret Jdile : 
compare book xix. verfe 453. 

Ver. 376.] Or, with more refemblance to the Greek phrafe- 

ology, 

t And deep cakumtiei o’erwhelm agaiti. 
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Soon as remote from fhore they plough the wave. 
With ready hands they rufh to &ize their flave ; 
Then with th^fe tatter’d rags they wrapt me 
round, 

(Stript of my own) and to the veflel bound. 380 
At eve, at Ithaca’s delightful land 
The fhip arriv’d : forth-ifluing on the land. 
They fought repaft; while to th’ unhappy kind. 
The pitying Gods themfelves my chains unbind. 
Soft I defoended, to the foa apply’d 385 

My naked breaft, and fhot along the tide. 

Soon paft beyond their fight, I left the Hood, 
And took the fpreading fhelter of the wood. 
Their prize efcap’d the faithlefs pirates mourn’d; 
But deem’d’ enquiry vain, and to their fhip re¬ 
turn’d. 390 

Screen’d by proto<fting Gods from hoftile eyes. 
They led me to a good man and a wife; 


Ver. 388.] H!s author diflates. 

And took the fhelter of the Jlcnvtry wood. 

Ver. ^89.] Our poet is concife. Thus Homer: 

There 1 lay crouching: they with many a iigli 
Departs; nor &rther fearch to them appear’d 
A profitable labour: thus again 
They climb their vefTel. Me the gods with eafe 
Screen’d^ and conduced to the friendly lodge 
Of no rude maut and doom a longer date* 

Ver. 391. iy fnte&ing Gods from hojMi 

Thty led me to a good man and a 

This is a very artful compliment which Ulyflfes pays to Eufhaeus; 
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To live beneath thy holpitable care» 

And wait the woes Heav’ii dooms me yet to bear. 

SOBBagOSEB 

m 

7 he Godj guided ine to the hahitation of a perfon of fvoifdon^, and 
names not Eurtaeus, leaving it to him to apply it. 

I doubt not but the reader agrees with Ulyflesas to the charac¬ 
ter of Euniaeus; there is an air of piety to the Gods in all he 
fpeaks^ and benevolence to mankind; he is faithful to his king, 
upright in his truft^ and hofpitable to the ilranger. 

Dacier is of opinion, that av^po( Imre^jLivoio takes in virtue as 
well as wifdom; and indeed Homer frequently joins w/aonc 
ilumoh and a^aiiAotti ; that is> wifdom and virtue, folly 

and impiety, throughout the Odyfley. For never, never viickei 
man vuas vuife. Virtue in a great meafure depends upon educa¬ 
tion : it is a fcience, and may be learned like other fciences; in 
reality there is no knowledge that deferves the name, without 
virtue; if virtue be wanting, fcience becomes artifice: as Plato 
demonfirates from Homer; who, though he is an enemy to this 
Poet, has enriched his writings with his fentiment|. P» 

Ver. 392»3 Spence, in his Eflay, juftly cenfures this verfe, as 
void of dignity. Wc can hardly acquiefee. even when the poetry is 
in it’s own nature lefs elevated. Thus in the imitation of Horace^ 
epift. i. 7. 39. 

Now this I’ll fay, you’ll find in me 

A fafe companion, and a free : 

as Prior, in his imitation of the ninth epifile of the fame hook : 

And, in one word, a good man, and a true: 
and Chaucer in his prologue: 

A Frcre there was, a wanton, and a merry. 

Ver. 394. And voait the veoee heaven dome me yet to hear.] It 
may not perhaps be unfatisfadlory to fee how JUlyfires keeps in 
fight of truth through this whole fabulous ftory. 

He gives a true account of his being at the war of Troy 1 he 
ftays feven years in i£gypt, fo long he continued with Calypfo; 
the king of iEgypt, whole name Euftathius tells us was Sethon, 
according to the antients, entertains him hofpitably like that 
Goddefs; a Phoenician detains him a whole. year, ^e fame has 
heen^obftrvod of Circe $ the vclfel Qf. this Phoenician is loft by a 
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Unhappy gueft! whofe forrows touch my 
mind! 395 

(Thus good Eulhaeus with a figh rejoin’d) 

For Teal liift’rings fince I grieve fincere. 

Check not with fallacies the Ipringing tear; 

Nor turn the paflion into groundlefs Joy* 

For him, whom heav’n has deftin’d to de- 
ftroy. 400 

Oh! had he periflit on fome well-fought day, 
Or in his friend’s embraces dy’d away! 

That grateful Greece with ftreaming eyes might 
raife 

Hiftoric marbles, to record his praiie: 

His praife, jeternal on the faithful ftone, 405 

Had with tranfmiffive honours grac’d his fbn. 


ftorm, and all the crt*\v periihes exc(;pt Uly(Tes. The fame is true 
of the companions of UlyfTes: he is thrown upon the land of the 
Thefprotians by that tempeil» and received courteoufly by Phidon, 
the king of that country; this reprefents his being caft upon the 
Phseacian (here by the florm, and the hofpitable Phidon means 
AlcinouSj king of the Plisacians; the manner likewife of his 
being introduced to Phidon, agrees with his introduflion to Alci- 
nous; the daughter introduces him to Alcinous, and the fon to 
Pliidon. Thus we fee there is a comordia difcors throMgh the 
whole narratioiv the Poet only changing the names of perfons and 
places. UlyfTes lay under an abfolute neceffity thus to falfify his 
true hiftory, and reprefent himfelf as a llninger to the whole ifland 
of Ithaca, otherwife it would have been natural for Eumsiis to 
offer to guide him to his friends, upon which a difeovery muft 
inevitably have followed, which would have proved fatal to that 
hero. P* 

Ver. 401.] Compare book i. verfe 303. with the ]}pefeat 
pirflage. 
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Now fnatch’d by harpies to the dreary coaft, 
Sunk is the hero, and his glory loft I 
While penfive in this fblitary deu,”^ 

Far from gay cities, and the ways of men, 410 
I linger life; nor to the court repair, 

But when the conftant queen commands my care; 


Ver. 407. No^v fnatch^d hy harpies — —] This place feem^ 
to evince, that the exprcifion of being torn by the harpies, means 
that the dead perfon is deprived of the rites of fepulture; and 
not as Dacier underftands it, that he is difappeared, or that it is 
unknown what is become of him; for the whole lamentation of 
Eumaius turns upon this point, namely, that Ulyffes is dead, and 
deprived of the funeral ceremonies. p, 

Ver. 411« — — Nor to the court repair, 

But when the jueen —-] 

It may appear, at firft view, as if Eumasus thought his abfencc 
from the court an aggravation to his calamities; hut this is not 
lus meaning; he fpcaks thus to prevent Ulyffes from afking hind 
to introduce him immediately to Penelope; and this is the reafon 
why he enlarges upon the ftory of the iEiolian, who had deceived 
him by raihng his expe£lations of the immediate return of Ulyffes, 
It b remarkable, that almoft all thefe hflions are made by Cre**' 
tans, or have fome relation to the idand of the Cretans; that 
Ulyffes feigns himfelf to be of Crete, and this ^tclian lays thtf 
feene of his fallhood in the fame ifland: which, as Euftathius ob- 
ferves, may poffibly be a latent fatyr upon that people, who were 
become a reproach and proverb for their remarkable lying. Thit 
agrees exa6tiy with the charafier given them by St. Paid bem 
Epimenides. 

Kfint at) 

And fignifics to lie, 

St. Chryfodom fills up the broken vetfe thus, 

—> jjJ ya^ roifo$, u a%a, viXo 

KpvTK iTiii1)i»ai)lo, ffu ^ u v«»ir, iaoi ya^ ddd. 

Bat lips b added from Callimachai in hb hymn to Jupiteri dull 
tranllated by Mr. Prior, 
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Or when, to taRe her hoipitable board, 

Some gueft arrives, with rumours of her lord; 
And thefe induTge their want, and thole their 
woe, 4*5 

And here the tears, and there the goblets flow. 
By many luch have I been warn’d; but chief 
By one ^tolian robb’d of all belief. 

Whole hap it was to this our roof to roam. 

For murder banilh’d from his native home. 41* 
He Iwore, Ulyfles on the coaft of Crete 
Staid but a iealbn to relit his fleet; 

A few revolving months Ihou’d waft him o’er. 
Fraught with bold warriours, and a boundlels 
llore. 


The Cretan boafts thy nataf place: but oft/ 

He meets deserv’d: for be prefiimptuoue 

Has built a comb for thee, who never know’ft 
To die, but liv’il the fame to day and ever. 

That the latter part of theft verfes belongs not to Epimenidcs, is 
evident, for Paul quotes the verfe thus: 

Kp^rtf ail xflNca Snpt9* 

The two laft words are not in Callimachus, and confequently the 
reft is onfy a conjedlurai and erroneous addition. P. 

Ver. 415.] There i.s an Ovidian prettinefs in theft lines, that 
borders on littlcnefs and affedation. Thus ? more clofely: 

Thefe for their abfent king indulge their tears; 

Thofe the glad banquet, free-regaling, chears. 

I have animadverted on this fpecies of impropriety in a;iote on 
Che Xaff of the Lock^ iii. 8. 

Ver. 421, Thus Ogilby: 

H’ had feen our king new Sheathing his craz'd fiutt 
By tempefta. tofti and that next fpring from Cmc —• 
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O thou! whom age has taught to underAand, 
And heav’n has guided with a fav’ring hand .1 416 
On God or mortal to obtrude a 'ne 
Forbear, and dread to flatter, as to die« 

Not for filch ends my houfe and heart are free, 
But deal’ refpeft to Jove, and charity. 430 
And why, oh Twain of unbelieving mind! 
(Thus quick reply’d the wifeft of mankind) 
Doubt you my oath ? yet more my faith to try, 7 
A fblemn compact let us ratify, ^ 

And witnefs ev’ry pow’r that rules the Iky! 435 3 
If here Ulyfles from his labours reft. 

Be then my prize a tunic and a veft; 

And, where my hopes invite me, ftraight tranfport 
In &fety to Dulichium’s friendly court. 

But if he greets not thy defiring eye, 440 7 
Hurl me from yon dread precipice on high; V 
The due reward of fraud and perjury. J 

Vcr. 425.] Homer fays only. 

Thou, woe*wom fenior! 

fo that our tranflator feems to have glanced on Chapman: 

But thou, an old man, taught with fo much wo 
As thou haft fulFerd. 

Ver. 440.] Chapman is faithful to his author: 

^ If (as fits my vow) 

Your king retume not, let your fervants throw 
My old limbes headlong, from fome rock moft hye. 

That other poore men may take feare to lye. 

The verfion before us might be thus adjufted: 

•, Bid thy Jlave$ hurl me frbm yon cliff on high. 

That all htncefurth drtad fraud and perjury. 
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Doubtlefs, oh gueft! great laud and praife were 
mine 

(^eply’d theTi^in for (potlefs faith divine) 

If,‘ after focial rites and gifts beftow’d, 445 
I ftain’d my holpitable hearth with blood. 

How would the Gods ftiy righteous toils fucceed. 
And blefs the hand that made a ftranger bleed ? 
No more—th’ approaching hours of filent night 
Firft claim refedion, then to reft invite; 4.-* 

Beneath our humble cottage let us hafte. 

And here, unenvy’d, rural dainties tafte. 

Thus commun’d thefe; while to their lowly 
dome 

The full-fed fwine return’d with evening home; 


Ver. 443.] So Chapman: 

The herorma j, that had gifts in him divine. 

Replied: O gueft, how Ihajl this fame of mine 
And honeft vertue amongft men remainc 
Now, and heere after, without worthy ftainc, 

Ifl-: 

but 1 fhould prefer to the tautology of our poet, which favours 
much of Sternhold and Hopkins, a different word: 

c— —- — — great fame and praife were mine. 

Ver. 445.] The rhymes are inadmiffible. Thus ? 

If 1 wkh hofpitablc rites careft. 

And, fad reverfe! then robb'd of life my gueft. 

Ver. 449.] There is great prolixity in thefe four verfes, and 
yet the fenfe of the autlior is not given. 1 (hall prefent the 
reader with a plain literal tranflation: 

'Tis fupper-time: my comrades foon will come; 

We in our Unt muft (peed the welcome meal. 

VoL. III. Y 
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CompellM, reludant, to their fev’ral flies, 45 j 
With din obflrep’rous, and ungrateful cries. 
Then to the flaves—Now fronxJie herd the beft 
Seled;, in honour of our foreign gueft: 

With him, let us the genial banquet fhare. 

For great and many are the griefs we bear; 460 
While thofe who from our labours heap their 
tward, 

Blafpheme their feeder, and forget their Lord. 

Thus Ipeaking, with dilpatchful hand he took 
A weighty ax, and cleft the folid oak; 


Ver. 455. ComptWd,rt]uOant,ttthtir fev'ral flits, 

Wkh din nhJhepWous, and ungrateful cries J] 

There is fcarce a more fonoroas verfe in the whoic Odyflejr, 

KAa/ysj JpTo avuf avM^ofjttifecuy, 

The word fwine is what debafes our idea; which is evident, if 
we fubftitutc fliepherd in the room of hogherd, and apply to it 
the moft pompous epithet given by Homer to Eumaeus. For in- 
(hince, to fay or the iiluflrious hogherd, is mean enough: 
but the image is more tolerable when wc fay, the illuftrious fhep- 
herd; the office of a fhepherd (efpecially as it is familiarized and 
dignified in poetry by the frequent ufe of it) being in repute. 
The Greeks have magnificent words to exprefs the inoft common 
objefls; wc want words of equal dignity, and have the difadvan- 
tage of being obliged to endeavour to raife a fubjed that ii now 
in the utmoll contempt, fo as to guard it from mearniefs and 
ignominy. p, 

Ver, 462.] This verfe is interpolated by the tianllatoc. Chap^ 
man has fully deliver’d his author’s fenfe; 

' Since others eate our labours, and take none, 

Ver. 463.] The rhymes are incorredt. Thus ? 

/if. fyakt ; and with difp^tchfui hand receives 
A weighty ax, and folid timier cleaves* 
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This on the earth he pil’d; a boar full fed 46$ 
Of five years age, before the pile was led: 

Tile Twain, wndtti a£ls of piety delight, 
Oblfervant of the Gods, begins the rite; 

Firft fliears the forehead of the briftly boar, 7 
And fuppliant Hands, invoking ev’ry pov^’r 476 V 
To Ipeed Ulyflfes to his native fhore. J 


Vcr. 469.] Firft Jhears the forehead of the hrtftly boar."] I hav^ 
already obfcrved, that every meal among the anticnts was a kind 
of facrifice of thankfgiving to the Gods; and the table> as it 
were, ari altar. 

This facrifice being different from any other in Homer, I will 
fully dcfcribe the particulars of it from Eufti ihius. It is a rural 
facrifice; wc have before feen facrifices in camps, in courts, and 
in cities, iti the Iliad; but this is the only one of this nature in 
all Homer. * 

They cut off the hair of the vidim in commemoration of the 
original way of cloathing, which was made of hair, and the Ikins 
of beads. 

Eumacus ftrows flout upon it $ in remembfancc, that before in- 
ccnfc was in uft, this was the antient manper of offering to the 
Gods, or as Dacier obferVes, of confecratiti^ the vidViirt, inflead 
of the barlcy^mixed with fait, which had the name of immolation. 

Eumaeus cut a piece from every part of the viftim; by this he 
made it an holocaud, or an inti re facrifice. 

Euiri^us divides the reft at (upper; which was always the office 
of the mod honourable perfon; and thus we fee Achilles and 
other heroes cnjployed throughout the Iliad. He portions it into 
feveh parts; one he allots to Mercury and the nymphs, and the 
red he referves for himfelf, Ulyffes, and his four fervants. He 
gives the chine to Ulyffes, which was ever reputed an honour and 
didinddon; thus Ajax after a vidlory over Heftor, is rewarded 
in the lame manner. 

Ni^oia» f Alaflc^ Sitmiteffi yifatpit 

Y a 
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A knotty ftake then aiming at his head, 

Down dropp’d he groaning, and the fpirit fled. 
The fcorching flames climb rouii'J on ev’ry fid^: 
Then the fing’d members they with Ikill divide; 
On thefe, in rolls of fat involv’d with art, 476 
The chciceft morlels lay from ev’ry part. 

Some in the flames^ beftrow’d with flour, they 
threw; 

Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew: 
Thele while on lev’ral tables they diipole, 480 
As prieft himfelf, the blamelefe ruftick rofe; 
Expert the deftin’d vidim to dif-part 
In fev’n juft portions, pure of hand and heart. 
One facred to the nymphs apart they lay; 
Another to the winged fon of May: 485 


Ver. 470.] We may thus rectify the rhyme: 

Then every god his pious Ups implore—» 

Ver. 484. Ofti facred to the nymphs — — 

Another to the ringed fon of MayJ\ 

It may be aiked why Eumseus allots part of the vidlim to Mercury 
and the nymphs^ fince there is nothing of the like nature to be 
found in the wliole Iliad and OdyiTey \ This is done in compli¬ 
ance to the place and perfon of Eumseus, whofe employment lies 
in the country^ and who has the care of the herds of UlyfTcs; 
he therefore offers to the nymphs^ as they arethe prefidents of 
the fountains, rivers, groves, and furnifli fuftenance and food for 
cattle: and Mercury was held by the antients to be the patron of 
ihepherds. Thus Simonides, 

MandS^ tokm 
OStoi yap aTpia 

Euftathius adds, (from whom th|s is taken) that Mercury was t 
lucrative God, and therefore Eumsus facrificcs to him for increife 
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The rural tribe in common fliare the reft. 

The king the chine, the honour of the feaft, 
'^^ho fat delig^'ftd at his fervant’s board; 
Tlie»faithful fervant joy’d his unknown lord. 

Oh be thou dear (Ulyfles cry’d) to Jove, 490 
As well thou claim’ft*a grateful ftrangei**s love! 
Be then thy thanks, (the bounteous fwain 
reply’d) 

Enjoyment of the good the Gods provide. 


of his herds: or bccaufe he was Spfjtvu and, like Ulyfles, 

mailer of all the arts of cunning and diflimulation, and then 
Eumaeus may be underllood to offer to him for the fafety of 
Ulyfles, that he might furnifh him with artifice to bring him in 
fecurity to his country; and we fee this agrees with his prayer. 

What Dacief adds is yet more to the purpofe. Eumajus joins 
Mercury with the nymphs becaufe he was patron of flocks, and 
the antients generally placed the figure of a ram at the bafe of his 
images; fometimes he is reprefented carrying a ram upon his 
arms, fometimes uj.nn his fhoulders: in Ihort, it fuffices that he 
was efteemed a rural deity, to majee the facrifice proper to be 
offered to him by a perfon whofe occupation lay in the country. P. 

Ver. 487.] Vicious rhymes ! Thus? 

Ulyftes, while the reft regale the fwains^ 

The chine entire, an ample portion, gains. 

Vfir. ^ 83 ,] Or thus, for the rcafons juft aflig|scd f 
Delighted fate the king unknown, to fee 
His faithful fervaiit’s hofpitality. 

Ver. 490.] So Chapman; 

—- — — — — I would to 
(Eumxus) thou liv’dft in his worthy /ove 
As great as mine. 

. Ver. 492.] A very wrong turn is given to this fpeech in the 
tranflation; which 4vill fufficiently appear from a literal rcprcfei\v 
cation of it: • 

Vs 
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From God’s own hand defcend our joys and 
woes; 

Thefe he decrees, and he but j 5 *ficrs thofe: 495 
All pow’r is his, and whatfoe’er he wills, „ ' 
The will itfelf, omnipotent, fulfills. 

This laid, the firft fruits to the Gods he gave; 
Then pour’d of offer’d wine the fable wave: 

In great Ulyffes’ hand he plac’d the bowl, 500 
He fat, and fweet refection chear’d his foul. 
The bread from canifters Mefeulius gave, 
(Eumaeus’ proper treafure bought this flave, 

And led from Taphos, to attend his board, 

A fervant added to hjs abfcnt Lord) 505 

Eat, noble (Iranger! and enjoy the meal 
Before thee: this will God bellow, and that 
Omit, as likes his will omnipotent. 

Ver. 504. And led from Paphos -] This cuftom of pur- 

chafing flaves prevailed over all the world, as appears not only 
from many places of Homer, but of the holy Scriptures, in which 
mention is made of flaves bou?»ht with money, 'i’he Taphians 
lived in a fmall ifland adjacent to Ithaca; Mentes w^s king of it, 
as appears from the firfl of the Odyffey: they were generally 
pirates, and arc fuppofed to have had their name from their way 
of living, which in the Phoenician tongue (as Bochart qhferVes) 
fignifies rapine; haiaphy and by contradlion tapb^ bearing that 
fignification. 

Frequent ufc has been mjidc of Phoenician interpretations through 
the courfe of thefe notes, and perhaps it may be judged neceffary 
to fay fomething why they may be fuppofed to give names to 
countries and perfons, more than any other nation. 

They arc reported ■<> be tlic inventors of letters, Lucan, lib. iii. 
Phoeniccs primi, fama; fi creditur, 'Aufi 
*, Manfuram rudibus voeem fignarc figuris.** 
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His talk it was the wheaten loaves to lay, 

Amd from the banquet take the bowls away. 
And now th^ rige of hunger was repreft, 
Anc^each betakes him to his couch to reft, $09 


and were the grcateft navigators in the world. Dionyfius fays 
they were the firil, 

Oi nrpuTot vittratv ivtipitruvlo 
IJpuTOt y i(X7roplt}( 

Jirft •who ufid navigations the Jirft •who trafficked by the ocean. 
If we put thefc two qualities together^ it is no wonder that a 
great number of places were called by Phoenician names: for they 
being the hrft navigators^ mull neceflarily dilcovcr a multitude of 
idands, countries, and cities, to which they would be obliged to 
give names when they defcribed them. And nothing is fo pro¬ 
bable, as that they gave thofe names according to the obfervations 
they made upon the nature of the feveral countries, or employ^ 
ment of the inhabitants. In the prefent inllance, the Taphians 
being remarkable pirates, (as appears from Homer, 

-Wropt? a»^piC 

-- .Mjir^po-w i9r*fl'9ro/ixivO* Totfioiert,) 

The Phoenicians, who firft difcoveied this ifland, called it Taph, 
the Ifland of Pirates. Places receive appellations according tb 
the languagj of the difeoverer, and generally from obfervarions 
made upon the people. It will add a weight to this fuppolition, 
if we remember that Homer was well acquainted with the tradi¬ 
tions ^d cuftoms of the Phoenicians; for he fpeaks frequently 
of that people through the courfe of the Odyfley. P. 

Ver, 505.] , Ogilby is more full in fome refpefU: 

In his lord’s abfence him he kept alone. 

Both to Laertes and the queen unknown. 

Ver. 506.] This couplet is an ingeiuous expanfion of the fol¬ 
lowing claufe in his original: 

The brea^ Me&ulius clear’d. 
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Now came the night, and darknefs cover’d o’er 
The face of things; the winds began to roar; 


Vcr. 510. iVflw came the night, - 

— — the <winds began to roar, &C. 

Euftathius obfcrves, that Homer introduces the following ftory by 
a very artfur connexion, and makes it, as it were, grow out of 
the fubjeft: the coldncfs of the prefent feafon brings to his mind 
a time like it, w'hen he lay before Troy. 

It is remarkable, that almoft all Poets have taken an opportunity 
to give long deferiptions of the night; Virgil, Statius, Apollonius, 
Taflb, and Dryden, have enlarged upon this fubjedt: Homer 
feems induflrioufly to have avoided it: perhaps he judged fuch 
deferiptions to be no more than cxcrefcencies, and at heft but 
beautiful fuperfluities. A modern Hypcrcritick thinks Mr. Dryden 
to have excelled all the Poets in this point. 

All things are hufh’d as nature’s felf lay dead. 

The mountains feem to nod their drowfy head, lie. 

The laft verfe is tranftated from Statius, 

** Et fimulant feflbs curvata cacumina fomnos.” 
which I mention only to propofc it to confideration, whether 
cacumina muft, in (his place, of neceftity fignify the tops of 
mountains, why may it not be applied, as it is frequently, to the 
tops of the trees ? 1 queftion whether the nodding of a mountain, 
or the appearance of its nodding, be a natural image : whereas if 
we underftand it of the trees, the difHculty vanifties; and the 
meaning will be much more eafy, that the v^ry trees ftem to nod, 
as in fleep. 

I beg the reader’s patience to mention another verfe of Statius, 
that has been undoubtedly miftaken. ^ 

** Qualis ubi audito venantum murnuire Tigris^ 

“ Horruit in maculas.”- 

Which Cowley renders, 

— — he fwells with angry pride. 

And calls forth all hb fpots on ev’ry fide. 

In which fenfe alfo, the author of the Spediator quotes it from 
Cowley. But it is impolTible to imagine th^t the hair of any 
creature can change into fpots; anc^ if any creature could change 
it by anger, would not the fpots remain when the paftion was over? 
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The driving ftorm the wat’ry weft-wind pours, 
And Jove defcends in deluges of fliow’rs. 
Studious of i^f^and warmth, Ulylles lies, 
Forcfeeing from the firft the ftorm wou’d rife; 
In mere neceflity of coat and cloak, 516 

With artful preface to his hoft he Ipokc. 

Hear me, my friends! who this good banquet 
grace; 

’Tis fweet to play the fool in time and place. 
And wine can of their wits the wife beguile, 520 
Make the fege frolick, and the ferious fmile, 

The affertion is abfolutely againft nature, and matter of faft; and 
as abfurd as to affirm that the hair of a tiger blu/hes. This 
miftake arifes from the double fenfe of the word maculiei which 
iignlfies alfo tlie mejkes of a net^ as any common didtionary will 
inform us. So Tully, Reticulum minutis maculis\ Columella, Rete 
grandi macula ; Ovid, Dijiinilum maculis rete. This way the fenft 
is obvious: nu vonder that a tiger, when enclofed in the teiJs, 
ihould horrere in maculas^ or eredl his hair when he flies againft the 
mefhes, endeavouring to efcape ; and it agrees with the nature of 
that animal, to roughen his hair when he is angry. I beg the 
reader’s pardon for all this ; but the mention of a Hypercritick 
was infedting, and led me into it unawares. p. 

Or thus, commenfurate with the author: 

Night came, all drear and dark: inceflant rain 
® Pour’d down from Jove; moift Zephyr blew amain: 
which is pcrfcdtly faithful. 

Ver. 513.] * Sec Iliad v. 122. 

Ver. 514.] This is very ftrange, obfeure, and bordering on 
the ludicrous. Take a literal reprelentation of the paflage : 

To prove the fwineherd, fpake the king, if chance 
Himfelf would ftrip his cloak, or urge his men. 

From car^benevolent, to grant the boon. 

Ver. 519.] Our Poet tranflates a verfe of Horace, ode [v^ 12. 
Dulce eft defipere in loco. 
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The grave in merry meafures friik about, 

And many a long repented word bring out. 

Since to be talkative I now compieoce, 

Let wit caft off the fullen yoke of fenfe. 5*5 
Once 1 was ftrong (wou’d heav’n reftore thofe 
days) '* 

And with my betters claim’d a (hare of praife. 
UlylTes, Menclaus led forth a band. 

And join’d me with them, (’twas their own com¬ 
mand ;) 

A deathful ambulh for the foe to lay, 530 

Beneath Troy walls by night we took our way: 
There, clad in arras, along the marlhes fpread. 
We made the ofier-fringed bank our bed. 

Full foon th’ inclemency of heav’n I feel. 

Nor had thefe (houlders cov’ring, but of fteel. 
Sharp blew the North; fnow whitening all the 
fields S 3 <> 

Froze with the blaft, and gath’ring glaz’d our 
(hiclds. 

There all but I, well fenc’d with cloak and veft, 
I>ay cover’d by their ample (hields at reft .» 

Vcr. 533.] This open vowel difpleafcs, and correftion is 
obvious: 

We made an ozier-fringed bank —. 

Vcr. 5 36.] This couplet is peculiarly elegant and cxail. 

Vcr. 33^0 Thus Ogilby: ^ 

Under their Ihields they quiet lay at r^» 

* * I, like a fool, had left beUnd my 
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Fpol that I was ! I left behind my own; 

The Ikill of weather and of winds unknown, > 
And trufted /o^y coat and Ihield alone ! j 
When now was wafted more than half the night. 
And the ftars faded at approaching light; • 
Sudden I jogg’d Ulyffes, who was lai^ 545 
Faft by my fide, and fliiv’ring thus I laid. 

Here longer in this field I cannot lie. 

The winter pinches, and with cold I die, 

And die alham’d (oh wifcft of mankind) 

The only fool who left his cloak behind. 550 
He thought, and anfwer’d: hardly waking 
yet, 

Sprung in his mind the momentary wit; 


Ver. 540. I left behind my choky &c.] To underftand thU 
paflagc, we remember, that in thpre caftern regions, afSr 
very hot days an extream cold night would fometimes fucceed, 
even with froll and fnow, contrary to the ufual order of the feafon. 
If it had been winter, no doubt Ulyffes would have armed himfclf 
againil the nodurnal cold, and not have been reduced to fuch an 
extremity. • 

There is one incident in this flory that Teems extraordinary: 
Ulyffes and Menelaus are faid to form an ambufh under the very 
walls 0f Troy, and yet arc deferibed to be fleeping while they 
thus form it. The words arc, tvSor tyxqAoi. eS^ob does not ncccf- 
iarily Tignify so be alleep, as is already proved from the conclufion 
of the firft Iliad: but here it muft have that import; for Ulyffes 
tells his companions, that he has had an extraordinary dream. 
Befides, even a tendency towards lleep fhould be avoided by 
foldiers in an ambuTcade, efpecially by the leaders of it. The 
only anfwcr that occurs to me is, that perhaps they had centinels 
waking^hile the^flept; but even this would be unfddicr-likc in 
our ageN 
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(That wit, which or in council, or in fight, 554 
Still met th* emergence, and determin’d right) 
Hulh thee, he cry’d, (foft whilp^ir.’g in my car) 
Speak not a word, left any Greek may hear- - 
And then (fupporting on his arm his head) 

Hear me,r companions! (thus aloud he faid) 
Methinks too diftant from the fleet we lye : 560 y 
Ev’n now a vifion ftood before my eye, > 

And fure the warning vifion was from high: 3 

Let from among us feme fwift courier rife, 
Hafte to the gen’ral, and demand fupplies. 

Upftarted Thoas ftraight, Andremon’s fbn, 565 
Nimbly he rofe, and caft his garment down; 
Inftant, the racer vanifh’d off the ground ; 
That inftant, in his cloak I wrapt me round; 
,/^nd 6fe I flept, till brightly-dawning fhone 
The Morn, confpicuous on her golden throne. 57^ 
Oh were my ftrength as then, as then my age! 
Some friend would fence me from the winter’s rage. 

Vcr. 556.] Much in the fame manner Ogilby: 

With a low voyce thus *whijper*d in my ear ; 

No more, left any of the reft (hould hear, 

Vcr. 564.] The tranflator might glance on Chapman: 

--Let one go then and try . 

If Agamemnon will affoord fufpfy* 

Vcr. 565.] Thus ? on account of the rhymes: 

Then Thoas ftraight, Andraemon’s fon, uprofe\ 

Offf at the nMordf his purple eleai he throws, 

Vcr. 571.] Ogilby ftrives to keep nearer to his author; 

Had I that ftrength, and youth, as then 1 had, 

• • Amongft you foon I (hould be better clad. 

Either for love or fear. 
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Yet tatter’d as I look, I challeng’d then 
TJie honours, and the offices of men: 

^ome mafleri^ fomc fervant would allow 575 
A* cloak and veil:—but I am nothing now! 

Well haft thou (poke (rejoin’d th’ attentive 
fwain) 

Thy lips let fall no idle word or vain! 

Nor garment (halt thou want, nor ought beiide. 
Meet, for the wand’ring fuppliant to provide. 580 
But in the morning take thy cloaths again. 

For here one veft fuffices ev’ry fwain; 


Thm ? 

Some friend, as then, were my ftrength^Wagc, 
From Ipve or fhamt would fcrcen the winter’s rage. 

Ver. 573 ] So Chapman : 

— — — — — 1 fhould then 

Scemc worth a weed, that fits a hcrdfman’s men, 

Ver. 580.] Th-' fame rhymes have juft occurred. Thus? 

But take thins o^n^ avhen morning’s rays appear \ 

One veft fuffices for one f^ineherd here. 

And the rhymes, that follow, cannot be received as legitimate. 

Ver. s8f. But in the morning take thy cloaths again, ] 7 his is 

not fpoken in vain ; it was neceftary for UlyfTes to appear in the 
form of a beggar, to prevent difeovery. 

The^word in the Greek is which it is impoflible to 

tranflate without a circumlocution. It paints (obferves Euftathius) 
exadUy the drsfs of a beggar, and the difficulty he labours under 
in drawing his rags to cover one part of his body that is naked, 
and while he covers that, leaving the other part bare: 
is TftK waXa/AttK Manq OT and c.xpreftes how a beggar is 

embarrafled in the a£I of covering his body, by reafOn of the 
rents in his cloaths. P- 

VelteSz. For Tere one veft fuffices ev^ry ftwainJ] It is not at firll 
view e^knt, why Ulyfles requefts a change of raiment from 
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No change of garments to our hinds is known; 
But when return’d, the good Ulyflfes’ fon 


Eumxu^^ for a better drefs would only have expofed him to the 
danger of a difeovery. Befides, this would have been a direft 
oppofition tc the injunftions of the Goddefs of Wifdom, who had 
not only difguifed him in the habit of a beggar, but changed his 
features to a conformity with it. Why then fhould he make this 
petition ? Th<i anfwer is, to carry on his difguife the better before 
Eumaus; he has already told him that he was once a perfon of 
dignity, though now reduced to poverty by calamities: and con- 
fequently a perfon who had once known better fortunes, would be 
uneafy under fuch mean circumftances, and dcfire to appear like 
himfelf; tlierefore he aiks a better drefs, that Eumaus may believe 
his former llory. 

What Eumteus fpeaks of not having many changes of garments, 
is not a fign of poverty, but of the fimplicity of the manners of 
thofe ages. It is the charader of the luxurious, vain Phxacians, 
to delight in changes of drefs, and agrees not with this plain, 
ilncere, induftrious Ithacan, Eumsus. 

I wonder this laft part of the relation of UlylTcs has cfcapcd 
the cenfure of the Criticks; the circumilance of getting tJie cloak 
of Thoas in the cold night, though it (hews the artifice of Ulyffes 
cffcntial to his charadcr, yet perhaps may be thought unworthy 
the majclly of cpick poetry, where every thing ought to be great 
and magnificent. It is of fuch a nature as to raife a fmilc, rather 
than admiration; and Virgil has utterly rejefted fuch levities. 
Perhaps it may be thought that Ulyffes adapts hiirffclfto Eumaus, 
and endeavours to engage his favour by that piece of plcafentry; 
yet this docs not folve the objeaion, for EumacUs is not a perfon 
of a lowcharafter; no one ill the Odyffey fpcaks with btttcr 
fenfe, or better morality. One would almofl imagincf that Homer 
was fenfibte of the weaknefs of this flory, he introduces it (o art¬ 
fully. He tells us in a (hort preface, that wine mtbends the moft 
ferious and wife perfon, and makes him laugh, dance, and fpeak, 
without his ufual caution: and then he proceeds to the &ble of 
his ambufh before Troy. But no introduftioiv^an reconcile^ it t6 
thofe who think fuch comick relations fliOuId not at alj^ intro- 
'dttceef uito cpick poetry. 
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Witlf better hand fhall grace with fit attires 5*5 
His gueft, and fend thee where thy foul defires. 

The hone^^rdfman rofe, as this he ^id, 
AliA drew before the hearth the ftranger^s bed: 
The fleecy Ipoils of fheep, a goat’s rough liidc 
He Ipreads; and addfe a mantle thick atid wide; 
With ftore to heap above him, and below, S 9 f 
And guard each quarter as the tempefts blow. 
There lay the king, and all the reft fupine; 

All, but the careful mafter of the fwine : 

Forth hafted he to tend his briftly care, S 9 ^ 
Well arm’d, and fenc’d againft nocl urnal air; 
His weighty falchion o’er his fhoulder ty’d: 

His fliaggy cloak a mountain goat fupply’d: 


Vcr. 594.] Here the tranflator drops the following portion Sf 
aIs original: 

—--him Ulyfles joy’d to fee 

So careful of his abfent mailer’s wealth. 

Vcr. 595. Forth hafied he to tend his briftly care.] A French 
Crltick has*be?n very fevere upon this condudt of Eumaeus. The 
divine hogherd^ fays he, having given the divine U^es his /upper^ 
fends him to Jleep vsith his hogSy that had vihite teeth. When Criticks 
find fault, they ought to take care that they impute nothing to an 
author but what the author really fpeaks, otherwife it is not 
criticifm, but calumny and ignorance. Monfieur Perrault is here 
guilty of both, for Ulyfles fleeps in the houfc of Eumseus, and 
Eumxus retires to take care of his charge, not to deep, but to 
watch with them. 

Vcr. 597.] Thus more accurately: 

His viind’^oof cloak a mountain goat fupply’d: 

^ith pointed javelin^ of dogs and men. 
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With his broad Ipear, the dread of dogs and men, 
He feeks his lodging in the rocky den. 609 
There to the tulky herd he bends ris way, 
Where fcreen’d from Boreas, high o’er arch’d, 
they lay. 


This and the preceding book take up no more than the fpace of 
one day. Ulyffes lands in the morning, which is fpent in con- 
fultation with Minerva how to bring about his reftoration. About 
noon he comes to Eumans, for immediately after his arrival they 
dine: they pafs the afternoon and evening in conference : fo that 
thirty-five days are exadly completed fince the beginning of the 
Odyffey. 


THE END or THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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